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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, WRIT- 


INGS, AND CHARACTER. OF WIL- 


LIAM RICHARDSON, ESQ. LATE PRO~ 
PESSOR OF HUMANITY IN THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF GLASGONS 


Esq.:-of 

, late Professors of in 
ivérsity of Glasgow ‘and author 

of severe] in the de- 
ments of poetry and criticism, was 

at Aberfoyle, Stirlingshire, about 

the year 1744. He was the only 
child. of the Rev. James Richardson, 
minister of that parish, and of Jane 
Burrel, a native of Northumberland. 
His father, th necessarily much 
excluded from the sources of intellec- 
tual improvement, was possessed of 


Glasgow, he received a present of a 
Bible from some Protestant Associa- 
tion in Dublin, expressive of their 
sense of the ability and courage which 


he on that, ject of 
The subject moir was, 
an oF the paro- 
native 
at t 
"Baler, 
i on ever hy 


teful regard. It is teu of 
Sine thet even at this period of his 
ro! he gave evidence of a sa with 
written one day, with 


havin 
‘a b of ch on his mas 


niture, a few verses of some merit 


hi h delighted his preceptor, 
considerable applause 


superior talent and information, or jn the neighbaerioya. 

which the sermons in left 


he ¢ > 
* This sketch is taken, withrlittle yaria- ity 


tion, from a ical work which, under 
the name of The Student, was published in 
Glasgow a few years ago. The facts, we are 
assured by the author, are from the most au- 
we have s satisfaction in 


ber 1787, having then entered in the 
fourteenth year of his age. Here 
his assiduous application to the stud 
of Latin and Greek, under the care 
Professors Muirhead and Moor, his 
rapid proficiency in classical learning, 
and the evidences which he gave of 
pre taste, soon attracted the no- 
tice, and procured the # tion, of 
those t men. 

witich he wrote at this time, 


‘Tr 


¢ 
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; 
carlier Number of the Scote Magazine. a 
4 
His name is too considerable an one to be 
passed over, in a work that has more espe- | 
cially in view the literatuse of scotland, 
and it cannot but be agreeably and FE . 
fully essociated wien” te Was Spaying 
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the Fist of Mey day 
Spring an ‘irst ay, a 
on which the students gathered flowers 
for the fire-places in the College, and, 
though not,prescribed by ‘the :Profes- 
sors, were occasionally read by them 
to their pupils. Dr Moor was highly 
pleased with one of those performan- 
ces, and,. if we may judge from the 
t tribute to the 
merits rdson, held in no 
inconsiderable estimation his general 
proficiency and talents. hi 
et'ingenuse verecundine, 


GULIELMUS RICHARDSON, 


«Filius unicus Reverendi viri Jacobi 


Pastoris Parochiae de Aberfoil, 

Annos natus quindecim, Academiac © 
gids nsis, dz 
clagsibus Jiterarum Grace. et Lat, 
va: Altero anno alumnus; _ 
miosarom, interea, patrio sermone, 
Cult, haad infeliciter aspirans, 
Post varia nascentis indolis 
academicum, 
Publice tulit ; 


so» Pridie Calendas Junii, MDCCLIX. 


M, Litt Gr, Pe 


way Mr Richardson réeom- 


.mended himself to the notice of the 
Professors, and particularly to the late 
venerable Principal man, who 
hhecame his early patron and friend, 
and an A procured for him the situa- 
tion of private tutor in the family of 
Cunningham of Craigends, The ce- 

printers, Messrs Foulis, also 
were useful to him in various wa 
while he attended College ; and their 
acquaintance, accidentally acquired by 


in. their sale-room to, bid very 
eenly for a copy of Marcus Anton- 
inus, was, soon improved into friend- 
ip. which was cemented by simi- 
ity of pursuit, and which was ter- 
only by. the death of one of 
parties, 


ha finished the, 
of languages and philosophy, 


i Richardson happening one even- | 


and had. takep the degree of Master of | 
Ants, Mr the study 


theology intending to be a clergy- 
ith this bb. 


the Totes of Dr ‘Trail for nearly 


three sessions, and, ie said to have 


tat of this period, 
Dr Lieechthan 


to the the 
education of the present Lord Cath. 
éart and his brother, then about to 
to England, his designs as to 
church ‘were given. up for: the: time, 
‘and never, wards accomplished, 
These young noblemen he accompa- 
nied to Eton, where he remained for 
two or three ‘years, being distinguish- 
ed at that place, in the capacity of 


private: tutor, by: classical erudition 


and elegant ae When 
in England, he the honour of 
being frequently invited td the ta | 


of the illustrious Lord Chatham, who 


id, him much attention. | 
In the year 1768, Lord Cathcart, 
father of the present nobleman of that 
name, was appointed ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
ge vig of Russia, and accordingly, 
inthe August of that year, he went 
to St Petersburgh, accompanied by his 
family and ‘their tutor. As they re- 
sided four, years in that capital; Mr 
Richardson must have énjoyed admi- 
rable, opportunities of, eulangingy his 
knowledge of the world,: at. the same 
time that he could | prossentts with 
eminent advantages, his private stu- 
dies. Having easy and. mt ac- 
cess to the society of the learned, to 
the circles of fashion, and: to the means 
of becoming acquainted with the eus- 
toms and politics of the nation, he 
must have both added to: his infor- 
mation,’ and cultivated ,his manners 
and taste; and that such were: the 
effects of his stay in Russia, was suf- 


ys. ficiently shewn by the improvement, 


observable at his return, both im his 
mind and in his deportment. ©. 
Mr Richardson filled the important 
office of, private secretary to,Lord 
Cathcart, as well as that: of tutor in 
his Lordship's family. But these si- 
tuations not entitling him to admis- 
sion into the court cireles,: he was 
under the necessity of procuring from 
the Empress a special appointment to 
the military of a Major in the 
Russianservics, 
While in.,Russia, he carried ona 
correspondence with hisJiterary friends 
in Glasgowe, That part at which 
between his class-fellow;:Pro- 
Arthur, and himself, was after- 
wards published in the shape of Bs- 
contributed, in order to ote ‘cef- 
tain, designs of the publisher, Mr 
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Chapman, minister ‘of )Kinfauns, én 
relation to an acadenvy for. the:educa» 
tion of a few young gentlemen, which 

ring to opens)" 
diplomatic returned “to 
Britain in the September» of 91772, 
when Mr Richardson : 
his only surviving pupil to: the Uni- 
versity Glasgow. ‘Before*he had 


been a year in Scotland; ‘becamea 


candidate for the Humanity Chairin 
Glasgow College, ‘then vacant. by the 
death of Mr Muirhead. » The: high 
literary character which Mr Richard- 
son maintained, andthe powerful ‘in- 
fluence of Lord Cathcart, who was at 
that time Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity, were cireurmstances greatly in fa- 
vour of his claims.: The ‘result was, 
that, after a keen — t, a 
he was — to the present 
fessor of Logic only by the ‘casting 
vote, he was elected. eer ae 
ment to this situation ‘took place on 

Mr Richardson: 

sional career under the most favour. 
able auspices. Of the particular man- 
ner in which his earliest efforts:in this 
department were conducted, we have 
had no opportunity of being inform- 
ed; but it is probable, making due 
allowances for the improvements ‘to 
which practice ‘and ‘experience ‘must 
have given rise, thatthe plan which 
he then adopted was: mucly the same 
as that which he latterly pursued, and 
which, without any. reference at 

sent to of it 
may not smproper | place 

The Humanity Class;:at the peri 

our ‘acquaintance with: 
vided into two great parts, the Public 


Phere” were- ‘other 
class, in which ‘the 
the several divisions sepatately,’' wna 


_when ‘the manner of teachitig was 


adapted to” their ‘tespective cireum- 
stances. The books comrmonly’ read 
during ‘the course, in successiot, were 
Cicero, sometimes Cesar, 
at the) morning hour’; and ut the sé. 
cond meeting, Virgil, sometime’ 
race, and Terence, or Plants) the two 
last being annually alternated. Dur- 
ing the week, exercises of various 
kinds, such. as,,.translations from La- 
tin into-English, and) English into 
Latin, with tasks in: prosody) twere 
Reading “Buchanan’s 

salms, and the’ of 
the preceding' week, formed the 
oceupation'on Saturdays. ‘tid re. 
gular order was preserved in calling 
on the read, wh 
were obliged to be prepared inthe 
passage, and to be the 

usiness was advancing. Fines were 
exacted for ‘absence .or Jatentas; and 
for non-preparation, except in some 

of Rewards at the elose'of the 
isions, according ‘to 

of attendance, the propriety 
viour, andthe ty 


of the diffrent stadentei’ 


The private class ‘consisted of #th- 
dents from ‘all the. clases "The 
tiatory discipline of the! other 
was here ciispensed with, as Who 
attended were; for the part, 
of: some maturity of 


Daring a part-of -the hoary a 


from Horace or storie ‘other’ 


and Private. In the former} the Pro-~ being selected “aiff - 


preleeted. on) some portion of 
Latin author, whieh #! considerable 
Portion of the ‘elass, 

own ion, had previous 
translated. in’ public, and hich 
then appointed to be’ ired before 
the next meeting by'an inferiot order 
of students, who, from ‘theirvyoath or 
Standing, were under the»neceasity of 

ng a translation from the Profes- 
Sor prior to their 


Sage. The stated 
each y excepted, were 


two, when the students:assembled, 
md when they rend, ‘or were examined 


tionsread, the 


cult words was givens 
expression unfolded, oritical 

ing of different@om- 
mentators mentioned, and’a 


able portion of the text trahstuved) first 


literaily, and then’ with! 
idiomatic’ freedom.) The 
of the! hour with 
was called the Lecture. Rith- 
ardsom here” “pursued par 
course; of which ‘the w 
printed in‘e small syllabas; 
embraced;: together with’ prem 
riety of evi lateral Fife 
of'a Romaty, iv dit 
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cumstances, from “his: cradle)‘to the 
grave ; othe progress’ of ‘literature: a- 
mon “the Romans, from its earliest, 
through ‘fis ‘Hourishing, ‘to i 
declining state ; and ‘the ‘art of writ. 

eneral, with illustrations from 
ancient modern authors, 
Very useful in illustrate 
ing the an, writers to those: 

in inexei 
their ardour, as aaah 


improvin 
the taste and guiding the forts 


students. In themsel 
they of fine’ ‘com 


sition and classical elegance. 
Such is an im tect sketch, of ike 
manner in, in, rich the Latin class. was, 
taught by r Richardson, and we be- 
lieve. there of our readers, 

career sgow,, but, 

ut tion of the in- 
lucted their initia 


or more 


d manners, in.one, 
of, i 


40. 
thi 


suits and expand 


@ mind, and all, 


being 
j seemed. 


springs‘of-action in youth; and skiléu) 
‘using, those means by: which 
(mind : is: indi 

in its facultiesy 
one o who! \was:of wse'to 
men in animating their desires 

d moral excellence, 


‘example, |: 

of “thought and of 
Lhe! two: last. of these distinguished 
men happily in full of: years anit 
honows:5 and: we are far trom wishing 
tocinsinuate that the. ‘reputation 
the University, although deprived :of 
several:of'y its ‘brightest ornaments; 
hassat« nll declined yet;: im» going 
back to the recollections of our youth; 
it: is ever: a draturalAllusion: to: 
pose that: existence is! at 

remarked:asi exw 
perienced; that ithe vlife offre <literaty 
man presents. few circumstances intes 
resting to the: curiosity efi ¢he 


out Bere! his beeeming 
Professur eath, | 


Mr Richardson was, in a t mea- 

sure; of this « forty- 

one the fe w he disch 
functions of his 

little’ elsé ‘than the 

ness ip,.winter, 

retirement and professional 


parations in, summer, except 
waa not 


not ip con as 
of. the statesman or of the warri 
may not be.erowned with utmost 


the, graces 


sphere, find 


pansive exiitéise? ods eoldaing? 

Mr ‘we -have seen} 
devoted : che preatent ‘part of 
tion to chit labo ot his’ vorstion, 
froth 


ele 


7 


( 
( 
| 
| 


| 
J 
the branches, although cer 
could bogst throug 
by had 
‘ 
ne 
be 
j at ee of the 


18903 
plans of future advantage «tp 

them. But peculiav: avocations: 
did purs; 

"Bark in he gave. to-the! world: 
“Bar: of poetry; under the name 
of Poems, chiefly Rural;”) which: 
were so much approved of by the: ¢ris: 
tics, and relished by in 
a short. time to: pass) through» shtee: 
editions, two Glasgow)» by: ‘the 
Messrs Foulis, and one in Londons 
The following extracts, fron the! pen 
of a contemporary reviewer, Gil+ 
bert Stuart, not! the most: lenient of 
critics, express, we supposey:the opiw 
nion of these poems which: was thei 
prevalent. “ It must «give ous\:(the 
reviewers in the Edinburgh Magazine’ 
and Review;) and sincere 
thusiast for literature, the most real 
and sensible: pleasure, to new: 
genius arise in our country, who, to 
and: vofoa: genuine ipott, 
the propri y ahd ‘elegahce:of a: 

writer,” On. ‘the: ‘whole, we 

express our general sentiments: 
of this poet! more hha than: inthe 
«Tale 6 @.2aw iH 
Quale soper fessis,. gramine 


aquee 


‘The ctiti¢ ‘this! 
mendation ‘the’ 
“ Hyttin eal 
nounces to be pathetic, spirtted;” 

reader’ th led‘ *to "ju 
for ‘himself: shall ‘inde? 


of mor Brow, 


Sprinkles on the meads ‘andi 
the brooks and fuming: villas: 
Fie Health and tebe. 


Ay 


bafe, Sev of Prafassoe Richardson. 


a 

rau pi 
thy; 


zone 


ned the Of frajgranit 
See, 'the nymphs, and every swaiti 
an whisp'ring low, and dimpling 
And eweetly-soothing bla if 
And joy, and rose-complexioned, laughter, 
Goddess ever blithe and fair, hice 


This’ volume of poe 
Rufal’ Tales; Runnymead’; ‘Corie 
ca; Elegy on the Death’ ‘Lady? 
Miseelaneous Verses thie 
gress of Melancholy.” 
s¢ribed Lord Catheart? 
cond edition, ‘there was''si 
the whole, a tale, entitled 
dians,” afterwards draimadtised into 4 
trigedy of that'name: Of'thexe 
Mr Richardson’ acknowledges 
three editions, tho 
ted by Andrew 
About’ two" months “the ap: 
‘oF ‘his poeiiis; ‘publ 
Shake és ' Retharkatid “Chia 
ted to ‘his friend’ 
Antiné: J6f Ardoch} afterwards 
dhalysed and ‘illnstrated Mae_ 


hy Harplet, Jacquek, atid Tihogéti.’ 


ilosop 


tty, le ada 


The reviewer, from whist ‘endott 


on’ Mir” 


| a 
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tigations of reason ; while the ardent 
prepossessions, the luxuriant sallies of 
the poet, were chastened by the deli- 
berate ivspection, and the accurate 
penetration of the sage.” The style 
of this work,” he remarks in another 


place, “is perspicuous, elegant, and by 


teresting. 

In afterwards noticing the last and 
greatly enlarged editions of these his 
two principal works, we shall take the 
of offering a few observa~ 

ns on the merits of his poetry and 
his criticism. 

"The next literary productions by 
pers in 
the Mirror and Lounger, his contri- 
butions to the former, as would a 
pear from the enumeration of the 


correspondents by Dr Drake, entitling pu 


him to rank first among them. That 
critic gives the following account of 
Mr Richardson’s communications.— 
enumerating the papers writteu 
hy the correspondents of the Mirror, 
we shall commence with Proféssor 
Richardson, a gentleman of establish- 


reputation in the critical and poeti- 


cal world, From his stores the Mir- 
rer has been enriched with five es- 
8, Nos. $, 24, 29, 66, and 96. Two 
these, Nos. 24 and 66, are accurate 
d elegant pieces of criticism on the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton ; and 
on the love-scene between Richard 
and Lady Ann, in Shakespeare’s Ri- 
chard the Third.” A critique on the 
poetry of Hamilton of Bangour is the 
enly paper which Mr Richardson fur- 
nished to the Lounger. 
In 1788, Mr Richardson published 
his “ Anecdotes of the Russian Em- 
” During the four years which 
spent in Russia, he had enjoyed 


-apportunities of observing the man- 
ners. of the Russians, as: wéll as of 
knowing the charactersof distinguish- 
individuals, The facts‘he records 


were either witnessed by himself, or 
communicated to him by persons on 
whose information he could rely. A 
considerable number, indeed, of the 
letters of which the volume is com- 


with the author's gene-al design. 


** Bute reader of taste wii! not regret 
an intermixture which affords 

able diversity, and where in saa 
_ anecdotes are suspended to make 
Toom for 
ome of 
Of the manner ‘in which work, 


CSept, 
so miscellaneous in its nature, is exe. 
cuted, it is somewhat difficult to speak 
distinctly. ‘Thus far, however, it 
may be are 
perspicu ily, and e tl 
written, and often finely diversifi 
translations from modern forei 
authors; that the writer is lively 


without levity, and serious and judi. - 


cious without being heavy ; that his 
sentiments concerning governments 
are liberal, but. his patriotic 

ence of the British constitution al. 
ways evident; that the whole book, 
in ,short, is dictated : by: classical 
taste, and displays no mceonsider. 
able acquaintance with a number of 
authors, as well as an ease in ap- 


plying that knowledge to particulr 


rposes. 
‘The next work from the pen of Mr 
Richardson was presentéd to the 
world in 1784, and: was. entitled, 
Essays'on Shakes Dramatie 
Characters of Richard IIL, King Lear, 
and ‘Timon of Athens; to which is 
added, ‘an FRissay on the Faults of 
Shakespeare ; amt Additional Obser- 
vations on the Character of Hamlet.” 
This continuation of the Analysis ful- 
filled the expectations which its pre- 
decessor had raised, and contributed 
to increase, rather than in wv; the 
reputation which its author had pre- 
viously acquired. Soon after, a se- 
cond sequel made its appearance; con- 
sisting of Essays on Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Character of Sir John Fal- 
staff, and on his Imitation of Female 
Characters, with Observations on the 
Works af Shakespeare,” ‘These two 

orks of two 
last mentioned works, together with 
the Analysis, were collected into one 
volume, and published with a uni- 
form title, in 1797. A 

In the April of the same year ap- 
peared a work, which public opinion, 
and the very great reseinblance of the 
style to that usually employed by Mr 
Richardson, concur to warrant our 
considering as his production, We 
refer to the Philanthrope, a seties of 
essays, after the manner of 
cal paper. “* It consists of thirty-five 
essays, the diction of which 


amenity, perspicuity, and spirit; 


ticism acute ‘above 


In 1760, 


junction with friewd, «Protea 
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Arthur, produced Original Essays 


and Translations,’ a..work which 
allusion has, already beew made, and 
which.was intended for the benefit of 
the Reverend Mr Chapnfan, the pub- 
lisher. Of My Richardson's eontri- 
butions, the following are afew: 
“The History. of Sarah T 
franslated from the French,” “Fas 
bles from the. German ,ef Gellert,” 
“An Account of the . of 
Heathen Nations,” and.‘ The. la« 
dians, a Tale.” Of, this, volume, 
which is now very scarce, we need say 
nothing more, than that it bears. the 
stamp of the talent for which its au- 
thors were distinguished. ' 
In 1803, Mr Richardson appeared. 
before the world in. the, capacities. of 
Editor and Biographer. He was em- 
ployed by the relations.ot his friend 
Professor Arthur to publish his works, 
and to write his life, . This. duty he 
discharged with credit, to himself 
and it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the life of Arthur displays its 
writer's usual. taste, and his feligity 
and elegance of language. ..., | 
In 1805, our author, published, in 
two volumes duodecimo,. an edition, 
corrected and enlarged, of. his drama- 
tic aud other poetical. performances, 
consisting of the Poems, chiefly 
Rural,’—of others that had been oe- 
casionally offered to the public in mis- 
ccllancous and periodical, publications, 
the Poetical Epistle,—Morni 
Walk,—and ancien 
had appeared at different times before, 
together with the, Maid of. Lechlin 
esented tothe worl: 
50 Indians a tr, 
and. 
colsiderable applause at Glasg Ow a 
pieces, for the first,time, printed. 
perusal of; these twe volumes, 
we shall give. what we conceive :ta,. 
5 pocins, OL which want, of, 
IS LMagination js eviden under, 


aa of, j pent au 
His poems ate Q thought afd.o 
\ucthod, couched and disguised, ubdex 
poctical language, amd. 
this he derived trom his. philosophi- 
cal turn of mind Henee it is.tha 
We seldom discaver.im his’ poetry, any 
‘those cecentrie oxeursi ong, OF sie 
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which give such interest aud eflegt, to 
the productions of our masters in, this 
art, and which are exemplified in the 
plays of Shakespeare and in the poems 
of Byron, But his lively. and. spright- 
ly fancy impregnates. all his verses 
with the sentiment of poetry. .Form- 
ing his conceptions and his diction in 
the manner of a poet, the wandermgs 
of fiction are yet. never suffered. te exe 
tend beyond the bounds of a regard to 
some object in view, or, some. useful 
effect to be produced on the mind of 
the reader. The intimate acquaint. 
ance. which he had with history, with 
polite literature, with the arts of life, 
and the appearanees.of Nature, sup- 
plied him with plentiful, pleasing, aud 
varied illustration. [lis copiousmess 
of language, and that wonderfully 
happy propriety and precision of ex- 
ression, which impress one with the 
idea that there is nothing, to be ime 
proved, either in the choice of words 
or in the order of their construction, 
are derived from a careful study of 
the classical models of poetical write 
ing in our own language, as well as 
among ancient and foreign authors, 
The smoothness and sunny of his 
verse give evidence of a soul alive to 
the finest impressions of taste and sens 
sibility, and of an ear attuned to the 
His lyri ms, though t 
not the and fire of 
the sublimer productions in that spee 
cies of poetry, are in a high degree 
pleasing and sprightly, When he pays 
a narrates circurestance 
expands an incident, jhe. is Suleod 
most happy. ‘Two simall pieces, for 
instance, called, The Chaplet, and 4 ns 

inter, are simple, neat, and elegan| 
lis two, dramas, of which “ The In« 
dians” .is, by far, the more, excellent, 
are not, indeed, for ine 
tricacy. of plot, for very interesting 
on bal and. masterly disp 
of the workings of human, nature and 
passion ;, but.they, are courget, in, plan, 
awaken and, sustain the softer 
tions, in the, mind of the reader, avd 
please, and frequent) y delight 


im by the diversity of poetical 1 
gery, apposite illustrat on, antl am 
| 


expression, iy which the} every wher 
abound. ie chief defe: t of 
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much labour and refinement, and 
which arises also from the want of 
those flights of fancy, and blazes of 
feeling, by which the soul is enrap- 
tured and its attention sustained. 

In 1812, Mr Richardson produced 
his great work,—-that for which he 
is most esteemed at the present day, 
and on which his claims to future 
fame must chiefly rest,—the last edi- 
tion of his Essays on Shakespeare, 
containing, besides those te 
tions already mentioned, an “ Essay 
on Shakespeare’s R tation of 
National Characters, illustrated in that 
of Fluellen ; together with Two Ori- 

ina} Letters from Mr Burke, consist- 
ng of Observations on Shakespeare, 
and other Literary Subjects.” His 
intention in this work is to make poet- 
ty subservient to pe 9d and to 
employ it in tracing the principles of 
human conduct. Yet he does not, 
with this view,—like his predeces- 
sor in the same path, Kames 
—dleify Shakespeare, “or bestow on 
him papal infallibility. He does not 
from this poet collect certain im- 
mutable principles of truth, to ‘which 
our conduct must be conformed ; 
but he evinces, from personal ob- 
servation, and by illustrations from 
human life, how natural the charac- 
ters, incidents, and circumstances, are 
in the works of our great dramatist. 
The ideas and language of the poet lead 

him, by association, into fertile fields 
of discussion.—W hen we 
add, that Mr Richardson's work tends 
to enlarge our’ acquaintance with the 
faculties and principles of the human 
mind,—with the laws of writing and 
taste,—with the import-and merits of 
great and popular author,—and with 
the theory practice of morality,-— 
we must be convinced of the utility 
of his plan, and of the importance of 
the service which he has performed. * 


* Besides the more prominent — 
tions of Mr Richardson's pen which have 
been considered, the following may be 
merely mentioned: ‘* Memoir of the Rev. 


Dr Craig,” in the Biographia Britannica. 


of Superstition, il. 


of the Poems of 
Ossian,” which was in the Li 
Society, and afterwards appended to Dr 
_ Graham's Essay on the Authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian. Reviews, Essa 
&e. in the Edinburgh Magazine ‘and Re- 
views A small posthumous publication on 


** Essay on the he 


lustrated in the Mytho 


Life, &c. of Professor Richardson. 
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_ Thus instructing and amusing the 
public, and improving the minds of 
youth, did Mr Richardson pass the 
test and most important part of 
life. Very rarely was this che- 
rea by any remarkable incident. 
ccasionally, indeed, he relieved its 
uniformity by a visit to England, — 
where he was known to the learned. 
As a member, too, of the General 
pete of our National Church, he 
oe occasion to be in Edin- 
burgh. In this intellectual city he 
found congenial society, a l 
that of his friends, Lord Craig and 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, with the lat- 
ter of whom he generally on those 
occasions “ spent at least one day, 
when their conversation chiefly turn- 
ed on subjects of literature and criti- 
cism.” His extensive correspondence, 
also,.afforded him a variation of em- 
ployment. Among the number of his 
correspondents were the author of the 
Man of Feeling ; Grettin, Dean of 
Hereford ; Samuel Rose, the friend 
of Cowper ; Dr Charters, minister of 
Wilton, and one of his most particu- 
lar friends ; and Dr Anderson of Edin- 
burgh. Respecting the occasion of 
his connection with. one of these 
friends, Hayley, in his Life of Cow- 
per, says, “* Samuel Rose was sent in 
1784 to Glasgow ; there he resided in 
the house of Professor Richardson, a 
philosopher and a poet—amiable in 
every character, and so just to the 
merits of youth, that a friendship and 
correspondence commenced between 
the tutor. and his pupil, which termi- 
nated only with the life of the latter.” 
But this long, elegant, and useful 
life, was now approaching its close. 
In 1814, Mr Richardson had com- 
menced, as usual, the business of the 
Session, had taught his class for some 
weeks, and appeared to enjoy better 
health than for a long time before. 
During the latter part of his life he 
had been much subject to the gout, 
more frequently, and with greater se- 
verity, greatly weakened him, In 


the method observed by himself in teaching 
Latin. He has left a work on Figurative 
for the press, of which 
there is reason to think that the publication 
cannot diminish his tepu‘ation, but wil 
rather exhibit, to’more advantage thal’ 

of his former writings, his extensive 1 
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al state of health, however, he at- 
waded a meeting of the Faculty on 
Wednesday the 26th of October; but 
on the following day he was attacked 
by his habitual distemper, which, in- 
creasing soon to a degree of excessive 
painfulness, disclosed symptoms of 
coming dissolution. Through the 
whole attack he exhibited great forti- 
tude, uttering not @ murmur or com- 
plaint. When near his end, the in- 
tensity of his sufferings seemed to re- 
lax, and he was able to see and con- 
verse with his relations, and to ar- 
range his secular affairs. He expres- 
sed, about this time, bis firm belief’ 
in the truths of our holy religion, and 
an earnest desire of obtaining the fa- 
vour of God, and the happiness of 
heaven, blessings, for the enjoyment 
of which he rested his prayers and 
hopes on the infinite merits and me- 
diation of the Divine Redeemer. On 
‘Thursday morning, the 3d of Novem- 
ber, about two o’¢lock, he exchanged 
this life for another, and, it is hoped, 
a better. ‘‘ His passage into the other 
world,” to use the words of an inti- 
mate acquaintance, “ was placid, and 
might, in respect of his hopes, as ex- 
pressed to one of his friends, be com- 
pared to one retiring from a scene, in 
which he had completed his part, into 
another, where he trusted he would 
enjoy the favour of an all-gracious 
God, through the merits of that Sa- 
viour with whom he had early and 
long been acquainted.” 

In delineating the character of Mr 
in a personal and profession int 
view, as the made 
on his separate works may suffice to 
shew what he was as an author. 

As a teacher, Mr Richardson un- 
doubtedly no inconsiderable 
merit. In the public class, where strict 
discipline was requisite, he was severe 
without sternness, dignified, and im- 

rtial. The plan which he followed 

as been questioned, but itappeared to 
him, no doubt, to be-the.best; and it 
certainly was faithfully, ably,.and pro- 
fitably followed up. In the private 
» however, he was more in his 
element. He took peculiar’ delight, 
itis said, in this department of His 
duty, and it was here unquestionably 
that he shone. Feeling, probably, the 
propecia his. merit.bein 
appreciated, .diseng rom 

the drudgery of drilling mere boys, 
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and engaging in an employment more 
dignified, rational, intellectual, and 
congenial, he could expand himself, 
to meet the capacities of his auditory, 
in the freedom of disquisition and il- 
lustration in which he delighted and 
excelled. It wasin this province of his 
Office that he frequently charmed his 
audience by his beautiful theories, by 
the admirable manner in which he un- 
folded, and transfused into his native 
language, the beauties of Latin story, 
sentiment, and idiom, by eloquent 
and pleasing illustrations, by a spright- 
ly humouk, an understanding finely 
cultivated, and a taste which was nice- 
ly chastened ; and by the elegancies 
of a choice shenasel » and of a 
graceful elocution. 
In private society, he displayed 
himself’ to great advantage. Though 
in companies of a mixed kind, or 
where the persons were not so fami- 
liar to him, he was easy and elegant 
in conversation, yet he was especially 
so in his own house, where, freed 
from restraint, he poured forth a 
stream of rich, fluent, and correct dic- 
tion, in which close reasoning, inge- 
nious remark, and beautiful illustra- 
tion, were uniformly conveyed to the 
delighted listener. When he. indul- 
ed in sallies of humour, they were 
ivested of satirical poignancy, were 
seasoned with good-nature, and might 
in fact be termed pleasantry. JVemo 
unguam urbanitate, nemo lepore, ne- 
mo suavitate conditior. He had a 
double advantage in conversation. 
He was a philosopher, and therefore 
sensible and judicious ; being a poet, 
he was consequently fanciful and elo- 
quent. In no person’s conversation 
rhaps, have these two characters 
nm more happily united to produce 
an excellent converser. His conver- 
sational talents produced no rapture, 
indeed, nor sublimity of emotion; 
but they delighted, they charmed. 
There was a simplicity and chastity, 
a propriety and grace in his expres- 
sions, which his manner of say- 
ing, like his way of doing, anythin 
irresistibly fascinating. ‘These, wi 
his politeness of address and extensive 
knowledge of the world, contributed 
to render him, perhaps, one of the 
most polished men, ene of the com- 
pletest gentlemen of his age. Hehad 


here nothing of the.pedent.about,him. He 


was superior in bis those 
.who.excelled him in general know- 
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what was mut 
pleasing im writieg 
improved by bis stacy of 
smhors who have 
given lew men in of 
writtec. By cheer rules be was per- 
toe moc especaalty 
‘poetry, in which every thin: 
refined, that the 
is frittered awav, er 
on the gmallest of 2 term. 
The comstant endcaveur 
productions by cuber rules We 
which are suceesied by natare aad 
that free un- 
fettered: exercise of the intellectual 
powers, which i to original 
thimkies, to the production of werks 
of genius, 2nd to ereat- amd splendid 
achievements in science or art. This 
may pertiy ecoount for the fact, that 
Mr Richardson's essays are superior 
to his poems. Im the former, he see- 
sonably manifested bis extensive and 
intimete acquaintance with the prin- 
Giples of the human mind, and with 
the laws of writing ; while, in the ht- 
ter, he had to be regulated and re- 
strained by thet very strict observ- 
ance of these, which proceedied from 
his particular knowledge of them. 
Mr Richardson was benevolent, to 
2 great extent, to his relations and 
to young students of talent, whe were 
in circutastences ef comparative pena- 
ry. Many persons, now high in the 
world, are the living monuments and 
evidencs of his peeunjery liberality ; 


while others, who fill eminent situa- 


tions in the learned professions, will 
confess, that they ewe their presperi- 
ty, im a creat measure, te his early pa- 
tronage snd kind encouragements. 
Many students heve been strmulated 
by the notice of the Professor, when 
they had discovered abilities such as 
to excite expettations ef feature emi- 
nenee. Others has he benefited by 
admitting them gratuitously to his 
lectures, by getting them situations 
as vuters in families, or by recom- 
mending them to those who had ic in 
their er to be of assistance to 
them. The example of Mr Richard- 
son in this respect is worthy of imi- 


Lik, &e. af Prefesmr Richardson. 


iS 
part 


tomer Sheudd mms met beve 


there ave thamsend other wars 


whuch ad com be w thee 
who. thomch bach 
the neucr and spprohanon of am alder 
maar. in the waiks ef 
and im 2 superor staten of lite, 
most crateful and encouraging w th: 
veung becinner im the course of learn 
imc: to him raptare and 
an unpalss. which surmount difficel- 
ties, whack glad&klen his heart, which 
gild bis otherwise gloomy prespects 
Admitting younc men, tea, tO society 
Superor ether by larning er rank w 
that in which they were sccustamed 
formerly to mix, has the effect ef ex- 
tending their views and 
the heart, and exhibits a standard of 
esumanion which they are ambiueus 
of reaching, and which they will ne 
themselves w fail below by sub- 
sequent misconduct er relaxation of 
effort. But it is is Impossible te enu- 
merate all the beneficial results of the 
species of kindness te which we have 
referred, and which usually 
on the aspect of the literature and so- 
Gety, not enly of one tod, but also 
of many ages. Few of the acts even 
of Mr Richanison’s beneficence are 


dden streanlet, they retteshe! 
and fructified the throu): 
which they have passed, while their 
source is unexplored, and while, in 
their progress, they have been biend- 
ed in the continence of many currents 
of benevolence. There is 2 period, 
however, yet to be evolved, when the 
number and nature of all such deeds. 
shall be most exactly ascertained, and’ 
most equitably rewarded. 

With the following traits in the 
character of Mr Richardson. by the 
pencil of one who had the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing him, we shall con- 
clude this impertect sketch. “ Mr 
Richardson possessed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great doctrines 


. ee 
His tate wes It was fem 2 primcple of 
a 
vt 
— 
known te us, because many of them 
[ were studiously concealed from the 
a workd ; amd few, therefore, of their 
ae effects can be traced. Like the noise- 
ioe less dew, they have fallen im the 
| | 
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of the of 
ni reearch. He frequent 
a pertion of Bis 
<wne an te the study ef the 
Gasertation en the of 
He the deerest 
fee the Deity, amd the meet 
of a feture state; 
ond be Sed with the fell Impression 
x thew great reelities on bis 
as teacher bis excellencies were 
His translations ef the 
castes represented the 
oak as pearly as 2 could ¢ 
ther native beautyand free, The 
in wor shways at his come 
and. to convey the true meaning aut 
ant atin xbom, without creme 
and without sefring the erace 
xe the original dean to be ieopaired, 
readme bis translations of Harare, 
the sholar may catch the fire end 
of that truly elegant poet. Aneo- 
cher talent. which he possessed in an 
degree, of opening 
the minds ef bie pupils to the percep- 
nen of the beauties of the Latin chas- 
oc. The interesting views which 
he unttided of the subject of these 
writings, united with the attractions 
of tis diction; inspired the youth ‘in- 
sttuctl by him with a clegree of 
which insured their atten- 
on to what he delivered. There was 
in his voice, in his pronen- 
and manner of address, which 
was irresistible, and which gave offtet 
te every werd he uttered. Added to 
this, the warm interest he took in the 
proficiency of his students, and the 
conviction with which he impressed 
thom, that their improvement was the 
object nearest his heart, filled them 
with respect, and commanded their 


sttention to his prelections.” 


ON TRE CONNECTION BETWEREN 
POETRY AND MUSE. 


Hirarrre we have spoken of 
‘Ty * im its simplest form, as the off. 
spring of that ardent. imagination, 


* See Esay on the Causes of the Excel- 


of Barly Poetry, p. the present 


the deep fclimes. and that 
savage LR. We come now to speak at 
the scoand step af Bs prectess. 
A wery carly commection 
uve talen place poetry and 
Music. bath Dy the 
human weer and by instruments at 
Texle cammo all 
matiens. In thac: of wer, every 
wage tribe, when ther ge tw battle, & 
strike terror ite its 
mikes, Dy art as well as by valour. 
Ther have themselves 
that the dreadtal nyasic af nature, che 
waike ef the thander, or the rearing 
ef the stom, is capable af inspiring 
the feeling of terrer. They imitate 
this. therefore, in those instruments 
af warntke nrase which are intended 
to strike terrar into their enemies, the 
hearse towed trumpet, the deep hel 
low sownding dram; and adding te 
these vheir own dissonant shouts, 
the same. eftets tham them 
which they themselves have experien- 
ced. Mian, alo. in listening te the 
melaly of the binls, woukl probably 
derive tram the same source, the 
‘sic of nature, the first hint ef the invee- 
than of thase safter instruments which 
accompany the human wie. He 
wouk! be led co this by the strang are 
universal principle of imitatian 
we see every day so powerflally exhi- 
bited by chikedren. Rrery ore must 
have observed, that the imitation of 
the notes and cries of difforent ani-e 
mals, and jeular birds, is one of 
the first and mest flvourite games of 
children, and one in which, even be 
fore they have acquired the use of han- 


guage, they appear anxious to display 


* Limitation de ly Nature par le chant 
a du etre des premieres qui se 
offerte: Tout etre vivant 
est sollicité par le sentiment de san existence 
pousver en de certains momens des acvetts 

ou moins meledienx suivant nature 

sos onganes : Comment au miheu de tant 

de chanteurs Themme serait U reste daas 
le silence ? 

Art. Poeme Lyrique, 
At Tiquickas avian voces ore 
Ante fait multe, quam leyra carmina canta 
Concelebrare hemines possent, auurisque 


jurare. 
Rt Zephyri, cava per calamorum, sibila 
primum 
cavas itfare cicutas. 
Lvcrerres, BV. 
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their infant ingenuity. The music of 
_ the North American Indians appears 
to confirm this conjecture. Travellers 
have given us an account of it in that 
state which appears to have been al- 
most immediately subsequent to its 
invention. Its only instruments were 
then the and the and 
laying upon this species of flute, the 
; ormer could accomplish nothing 
ike a regular tune. Unconnected, 
but not unharmonious notes, as chance 
fed their fingers to one stop or to ano- 
ther, was all which they ever attempt- 
ed. ‘They could not even elicit from 
the instrument any thing like the 
songs which they sung, and yet such 
- seems to have been their fondness for 
this art, that we are told they would 
sit for hours together beside the cabin 
fire, playing over a few wild melan- 
choly notes,* and that every one who 
could direct his fingers to the stops, 
and produce a sound by breathing in- 
to it, imagined himself master.of the 
instrument. 
Such is the origin of the music of 
instruments, and as 7¢ owed its in- 
vention to an imitation of the melo- 
dies of nature, so vocal music, it is 
probable, was also entirely an imi- 
tative art, and was employed at first 
to give an additional effect by the 
variety of tone and modulation, to the 
language of passion. We mean it was 
imitative, because men not only in the 
savage state, but in all situations, at- 
tempt to modulate the tones of the 
voice to the feelings which they are 
anxious to inspire, whether in com- 
mon discourse or in recited poetical 
composition, by the sounds with 
which they accompany them. It is 
in this manner that every passion has 
its own particular note, and that so 
universal -is this. feeling, that even 
those utterly ignorant of the science 
of music adapt these notes to the 
feelings which they mean to convey, 
nearly as skilfully as the most learned 
rmer. If the subject was a war 
arangue, and the words were expres- 
sive of the feelings of determination 
or revenge, the sounds would be loud, 
harsh, and discordant. If the subject 
of the poem or harangue was devo- 
tional, in praise of the Great Spirit, 
or if it was melancholy, as a lamenta- 
tion for those who fallen in bat- 


© Wald’s Travels, p. 359. 
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tle, we are certain that the tones of 
the voice with which these would be 
accompanied, would be expressive 
and imitative of the feelings they in. 
volve ; would, therefore, in the one 
case, be deep and solemn, in the other 
soft and plaintive. 

This seems to be the first and na. 
tural approach to the music of song, 


and we see this opinion every day 


verified by children, who, in the so 
tones of their voice when they wish to 
please, or the plaintive notes they utter 
in distress, or the harsh accent they 
assume when their passions are rous- 
ed, exactly suit their voices to the feel. 
ings they experience at the moment. 
According to this idea, the earliest vocal 
music would at first be nothing more 
perfect than a few disjointed but ex- 
pressive notes, thrown together with- 
out any regular order, but as they 
were drawn forth by the poetical lan- 
which they accompanied. It 
would therefore have little of what 
we are accustomed to admire in mo- 
dern music, a regular song or burden, 
but would approach nearer to the bold 
and expressive style of Italian recita- 
tive, and it is from this great irregula- 
rity of structure, and from being sub- 
ject to no precise or definite rules, that 
those who have accompanied travellers 
to savage nations have found it so ex- 
tremely difficult to acquire any know- 
ledge, or convey any idea of their mu- 


sical compositions. 


Every thing, however, which we 
have learnt of the vocal music of sa- 
vage tribes, confirms this idea of its 
origin. It is never sung without 
words, and its greatest efforts are ge- 
nerally when it accompanies the most 
solemn language on the gravest occa- 
sions. In offering up praises, or in 
conciliating the favour of the Great 
Spirit, in the solemn burial of their 
dead, at the hour of death, in going to 
battle, or rejoicing after a victory, 
these are the occasions on which this 
earliest species of vocal music was 
first wee Weare told by Adair, 
in his History of the North American 
Indians, that an Indian captive, even 
amidst all the horrors of that cruel 
death to which he is doomed, is “* ne- 
ver dismayed; but with an insulting 
manly voice, sings his war song.”* In 

* See Adair’s History of the North Ame- 
rican Nations, p. 
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one of their most sacred and devo- 
tional ceremonies, the hymn which 
they sing is composed of only three 
words, which, according to their lan- 
cuage, are significant of the Divine 

tections. ‘These words are slowly 
repeated to certain full deep-toned 
notes, used as an accompaniment to 
those grave and solemn gestures which 
constitute their religious dance. It 
will be seen, by perusing the account 
of this ceremony, that the song is al- 
together a species of rude recitative, 
accompanied by an expressive gesticu- 
lation. After some time, however, the 
notes which were used as expressive 
of particular feelings, and connected 
with certain words, would, from the 
mind associating with them, these 
feelings, whenever they were struck 
on the instrument, or sounded by the 
voice, become in some measure inde- 
pendent of the words. ‘The soft notes 
of kindness or affection would be- 
come sufficiently expressive, without 
being sung to any words indicative of 
ihe same feelings. Proceeding in this 
manner, short pieces of music would 
come to be sung by the unassisted voice, 
and these first tunes or songs would 
be imitated by their first instruments, 
the flute and the pipe. Man would 
no longer sit beside his cabin fire de- 
lighted by bringing frorn the instru- 
ments only such inartificial notes as 
he had been taught by the sweet pipes 
ot the birds which frequented his so- 
litude, but would begin to imitate 
that vocal music to the discovery of 
which Nature had led him, and would 
be delighted to find that, in progress 
of time, he could make this instru- 
tent almost.as expressive as his own 
language. Having once begun to play 
the same tunes on the instrument 
which they performed with their 
voice, a second step was natural, and 
almost inevitable. They would begin 
to accompany the music of song with 
the same music on the instrument, 
and they would feel that this, when 
«ccompanied by the words, would pro- 
(luce a greater effect than either the 
words or music taken singly on the 
minds of those who heard them. It 
would not bedifficult here toshow, that 
those surprising accounts which we 
meet with in some Grecian writers, of 
the wonderful effects of the ancicut 
music, are to be ascribed ty this strict 
adaptation of its tones to imitate the 
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language of feeling and expression, 
and its being more intimately connect~ 
ed with dramatic gesture in those days 
than it is mow. A fine piece of mu- 
sic would thus, even when sung with- 
out words, have more or less the ef- 
fect of a fine piece of oratory, and, 
when connected with expressive words, 
and rendered more powerful by their 
simple instrumental accompaniment, 
the effects must have been wonderful. 
At the present.day, performers are 
more anxious to display their execu- 
tion, and their knowledge of what is 
termed the Science of music, We 
are often, therefore, altogether uncon- 
cerned in hearing an intricate concer- 
to, because in it the main object of all 
music is lost sight of, whilst we are - 
deeply moved by those simple melo- 


3 


dies which have arisen in what. is Se ) 
imagined to be the infancy of this a gt 4 
art. But we must return to our sub- iB 
ject. Here, then, we have traced music 7 3 
to that. step which was necessary for 


our purpose. As an accompaniment > 
to the language of poetry, both by the i$ 
invention of instruments and by the i 
human voice. Let us look to the ; Ey 
important effects which resulted from ; 3 
this early connection between these 
We have above seen, that poetic i Bah al 
language and imagery was employed 
by man in his most uncivilized state, a 
and the causes which led to this have L 
been pointed out.—This poetry, how- F 
ever, was without any rule or mea- ii 
sure, and subject to no certain or re- if 
gular construction. It was, in short, 
nothing more than poetic prose. It was 4 
not subjected to that regular rhythm 
which the ancients believed essential 
to true poetry—Rhythm seems to 
include . two separate objects—the 
division of poetry into lines and verses, — 
and the division of these lines into 
certain measured feet. ‘These two spe« 
cies of rhythm arose from two differ- 
ent causes. Whenever the poetic prose 
we have spoken of began to be sung 
to music, and accompanied by instru» 
ments, it would soon be discovered 
that neither the voice nor the hands 
could continue for the same indefinite 
time in singing or accompanying as 
the tongue does in speaking. It would 
be necessary for the performer, at the 
end of a certain number of words, to 
have a pause to breathe if he sung, 
and still more if this song way,accom- 
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panied by gesticulation. Here, then, 
was the first and immediate effect of 
the connection between Music and 
Poetry—the division of the words 
sung into lines ‘of a certain length or 
measure, which is what has been term- 
ed the Rbythm of Poetry; and this 
would, for the same reasons, be fol 
lowed by the division of the song into 
verses ot a certain length, and which in 
themselves formed perfect sentences, 
after which the performer, without in- 
terrupting the sense, and thusdiminish- 
ing the effeet, might repose for a while 
to rest his voice and recover his vigour. 
It is evident that the more fully the 
notes were sung, and the more violent 
the gestieulation with which they 
were accompanied, the sooner would 
it be necessary for the singer to stop, 
and the shorter would the line be- 
come. . The North American Indians 
sing out their notes powerfully and 
strongly, at the highest pitch of their 
voice, and accompany it by compli- 
cated and often violent gesticulation. 
It is owing to this that tlie solemn 
hymn abeve mentioned, and _particu- 
larly deseribed by Adair, although it 
occupies a considerable time in sing- 
ing, consists of one ‘short line, com- 
posed of four separate words. The 
greater the gesticulation required, and 
the music neeessary as the accompani- 
ment, the greater would be the ex- 
haustion ef the performer, and the 
shorter the measure of the lines. 
May it not be for this reason, that, in 
the Grecian drama, the short iambics 
wre employed, whilst in their epic poet- 
ry they use the sounding hexameter ; 
and that the choruses, which scholars 
suppose to have been sung, whilst the 
rest was only spouted in a kind of 
recitative, are composed in metres of 
much sherter lines than the dialogue ? 
. Such is our conjecture as to the 
origin of that natural rhythmus, or 
measure of verse, of which we hear 
so much in the Grecian writers, 
and of which s® many contradic- 
tery accoumts are given. It arose 
naturally trom the connection which 
took place between music and poct- 
ry; and its first effect was to 
transform what had been formerly 
nothing more than poetic prose into 
verses of a certain definite length. 
From this time music beeame, accord- 
ing to the expression of Milton, 


** married te immortal verse.” It is . 


no wonder, then, that these two arts 


CSept. 
should in all ages be found thus inti. 
since we see the 
have mutually indebted to por 
other for their very existence—the 
tones accompanying poetic expression 

iving birth to music, and music in 
its turn introducing the divisions of 
poetic verse. 

The above reasoning accounts for 
the invention of rhythmus, so far as 
concerns the division into lines and 
verses. But we know that rhythm 
also includes the division of these 
particular lines into separate feet, or 
certain smaller measured divisions, 
the preservation of which in poetical 
composition constitutes the prosody 
of the language. ‘his other species 
of rhythm may have originated in a 
different manner. 

It was said before, that every pas- 
sion or emotion of the mind had its 
own peculiar tone. In the same man- 
ner, every passion has its own appro- 
priate measure. When a man is an- 

y, the words are pronounced _rapid- 
y and impetuously. ‘The phrases we 
employ are not those studied expres- 
sions used in our cooler moments, but 
consist of words of short but expres- 
sive construction. ‘The measure of 
anger, therefore, is rapid, and the 
words with which it expresses its emo- 
tions are composed’ of many harsh 
short syllables, which admit of a ra- 
pid articulation. In the same man- 
ner, the other passions, Pity, Love, 
Hope, Joy, Fear, all have within 
themselves. their own measure of ex- 
pression, and point (if we may use 
the phrase) to their own quanti- 
ty. ‘To these different measurements 
of verse, in. its division into long or 
short, grave or lively, syllables, the 
poets of Greece and Rome have given 
those different names which are so 
hard to learn, and with which our 
grammar-schools have given us s0 
Taany unpleasant associations. All 
these different feet carry evidently up- 
en them the marks of their origin, by 
their being proverbially quoted as ex- 


-pressive of the several passions of the 


mind, aecording as they consist of long 
or short syllables. We hear of the 
bounding Pyrrichius, the grave: Spou- 
dee, the majestic Molossus, the beau 
tifuland gentle Dactyl;* andthe verses 


* See Vossius de Poematum Cantu et 
Viribus Rythmi. 
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of Virgil and Homer afford us many 
sailed of the power possessed by 
the poet in availing himself of this 
imitative species of rhythm. At 
may be owing, therefore, to the cir- 
cumstance of every passion having a- 
dopted in every age and country 
the same measure of expression, 
that we owe the invention . of 
this second species of rhythm, the 
division of the lines of poetry into 
words, consisting of a certain mea- 
sure, which measure was regulated 
by the nature of the passions which 
the poet meant his audience to feel. 
Such appears to have been the 
invention of these two species of 
rhythm as dictated to man by na- 
ture. It arose, we see, out of the 
passions themselves, which found 
their own measure of expression, 
and in that early connection which 
took place between music and poet- 
ry, and between poetry and ges- 
ture. But man, not contented with 
this species of rhythm given him by 
nature, and which, as it had arisen 
necessarily in the progress of poetry, 
was beautifully adapted to increase its 
powers, by an effort of ay» 
created from these simple materials, 
that system of artificial metres, by 
which the genius of true poetry has 
perhaps been too much confined 
in the trammels of arbitrary rule. 
This perverted addition’ to natural 
rhythm arose from that singular but 
universal principle in our nature, by 
which man becomes so often tired of 
those simple and beautiful inventions 
to which he has been conducted by 
nature, and creates to himself some 
new and more intricate method of ac- 
complishing the same end, associating 
the idea of” beauty with that of diffi- 
culty. Apprehending that what is 
beautiful or perfect cannot be the sub- 
Ject of such easy execution, he re« 
moves from the free and liberal school 
of nature, to initiate himself into all 
the intricate puerilities of art: It is 
thus, that, nut contented with those 
perfect and admirable proportions, with 
which ndture has clothed the human 
frame, he distorts his: limbs and dis- 
figures his features into what he ima- 
gincs more beautiful. It is thus that 
music, instead of offering those sim- 
ple and expressivé airs which consti- 
tute its perfection in its early state, 
changes gradually into ‘those intri- 
VoL. vin, 


cate and unintelligible performances 
“which play round the head but 
never reach the heart.” It is this 
which has led to that Gothic taste in 
foreign gardening, which ended in the 
destruction of all that is expressive 
and beautiful in rural nature, and the 
introduction of a system from which 
England has at last happily got free, 
and, finally, it seems to have been this 
same principle which has substituted, 
in place of that system of natural 
rhythm, whose only fault seems to have 
been, that it was too easily discovered, 
that invention of artificial metres, and 
those multifarious kinds of verse, upon 
the imagipary beauties of which so ma- 
ny learned volumes have been written. 
It has been customary to give such un- 
limited admiration to the structure of 
Greck and Roman prosody, that it may 
be deemed sacrilege to say any thing 
against them. But we shall, if we 
attend to this progress from natural to 
artificial rhythm, be induced, perhaps, 


to entertain of this invention a differ- 


ent opinion. The one, the rhythm: 
dictated by nature, invariably suits 
the language to the feelings. it is in- 
tended to convey, and thus possesses 
the master key to every heart; the 
other lays down a system of strict and 
arbitrary rules, by which, whatever 
may be the emotions which are to be 
excited, or the passions to be roused, 
the measure of the words of a language 
must be unalterably the same. In the 
one, passion dictates the law to lan- 

age, in the other, language dictates 
thelaw to passion. Canany thing more 
strongly point out the powerful hand 


of nature, and the contracted work- 


manship of man ? 

Were we to go on to consider the in- 
troduction of rhyme in the progress 
of the history of poetry, we should see 
that this modern invention, unknown 


in early times, arose in a great mea- 
‘sure from the operation of the same 


principle. Here, then, we have ad- 
vanced so far in the progress of -poet- 
ry. We hive seen that it is the first 
art in the history of human know- 
ledge, in which the human mind shews 
the vigour even of its infant powers. 
That in this earliest step it arrives at 
a perfection which would be astonish- 


ing, did we not discern the causes 


which necessarily lead to this, and 

which operating equally powerfully 

in every nation emerging from bar- 
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barity, render this excellence not pe- 


culiar to one nation or a single coun-. 


try, but common to mankind. We 
have seen next the early connection 
which took place between poetry and 
music, and in this circumstance, con- 
nected with that principle which has 
given a certain measure to the expres- 
sion of every passion, we have found 
the origin of natural rhythm. It 
ought to be called natural rhythm, 
because it is also peculiar to no single 
people, but common to all. So far, 
therefore, every thing which has been 
above advanced applies to the general 
history of poctry. The last step, it 
will be seen, which led to the change 
from natural to artificial rhythm, is 
applicable to the Greek and Roman 
poetry alone, although something quite 
analogous to it may be traced in the 
history of the progress of this art in 
modern Europe. 

In considering this first step in poet- 
ry, we see clearly what the human 
mind could do, and what wondrous 
efforts it was capable of making, un- 
assisted by any of those artificial helps 
which future ages have thoug]it ne- 
cessary for the cultivation of its pow- 
ers. Education, books, an acquaint- 
auce with different tongues, 4nd the 
studying of various authors, all are 


made in modern days to contribute 


to the creating a poet. And yet, in 
looking back to the greatest poets 
which the world has seen, we ought 
to consider deeply what were the 
sources from which these . ancient 
minds drew their inspired pictures, 


and where were to be found the ma- 


terials from which they wove their 
immortal fictions. We ought to look 
to the state of society when they a- 
rose, and the place they filled in that 
society ; to the subjects which they 
chose, to the audience to whoin they 
were addressed, to the rewards for 
which they sung. Where were the 
books in which Homer studied, or 
what was the school in which our na- 
tive Ossian was trained for immortali- 
ty? Where was their learning, who 
were their patrons, to what did they 
look for their reward? The answer 
is, that nature was to them all in all. 
It was amidst her solitudes that their 
ope was formed. It was in the si- 

intercourse with her beauties 
that their taste arose, Jt was from 
the storehouse af her wonders that 
they drew their materials. He who 


[Sept. 
lives in the scenery of Nature needs 
not have recourse to the works of man. 
His descriptions are not taken from 
those fading sources of contamineted 
beauty which are embodied in books, 
but are painted fresh from the origin. 
al. When he speaks of the beauty 
of the spring, we see the sparkling of 
the dew, we rejoice in the young ver- 
dure of the hills, the earliest roses 
shed their fragrance through the air, 
and the whole sceneis more Nature her- 
self’, than a copy of her beauties. It 
is this fidelity and freshness in their 
descriptions, whatever be the scene 
which is described, this stamp of 
truth which is fixed upon them, that 
forms, more than what we now call 
taste, the irresistible charm of these 
older poets. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DE 
COVERLEY FAMILY. 


No. IV. 
Bandyborough. 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir you were to goamongst the com~ 
mon people of England, you would 
be astonished at their credulity, and 
the folly and absurdity of many of 
their superstitions, so unlike those of 
your own country, which, though 
they may be equally irreconcileable to 
reason, are yet so much more pleasin 
to the imagination. Your second. 
sight, your bogles, your fairies, your 
omens, have something in them mag- 
nificent and sublime, and furnish sub- 
jects to your poets and novelists ; but | 
I defy the first genius in the land to 
make any thing of the ridiculous and. 
unaccountable fancies of our English 
peasants, who seem to have strained: 
and distorted their inventions to turn 
what was disgusting and absurd into. 
a source of superstitious. belief; and. 
I can scarcely expect that you should 
give me credit for any thing but a. 
ertile invention in the circumstances, 
I am about to relate to you. 
Our busy neighbour, Mr Scamony,. 
has not only prescribed horse exercise 
to my daughter Fanny, who, by the 
bye, never asked him for his advice; as 
eenjoysamostenviablestateofhealth, 
but has followed up his prescription- 
by an indefatigable search after a suit»; 
able steed for her, and such*numbers 
have been brought for me to look at, 
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(such is the activity of his zeal,) that 
any body would suppose I was raising 
a regiment of horse. Not many days 
ago, the busy little apothecary arrived 
at my door with a piebald horse for 
my approbation. I would have sent 
the animal back, as I did not think it 
thir to mount my pretty Fanny upon 
such a great black and white beast, 
but Mr Scamony was not to be re-» 
pulsed, and assured me, if it did not 
suit Miss De Coverley, it would make 
an admirable hunter for either of the 
oung gentlemen. I could have told 
him, my son Richard, who is some- 
what of a coxcomb in such matters, 
would rather walk than be seen on 
such a horse; and as for George, I 
question, whether, with his own good 
will, he would ever mount any other 
horse than his own dear Pegasus ; 
however, I found the best way to cut 
the argument short, and to get rid at 
onee of it and the apothecary, was to 
mount the horse myself, and ride off 
at a brisk gallop, which I kept up for 
some time, expecting every minute to 
hear the clatter of my good neigh- 
bour’s old mare, and the halloo of his 
voice after me. At last finding I was 
not pursued, I slackened my pace, and 
was riding leisurely thro a vil- 
lage, when a woman rushed from one 
of the cottages, and seizing my horse 
by the bridle, besought me to tell her 
what was good for the hooping-cough. 
1 told her she was under a mistake, 
that I was not the apothecary, but if 
it was a case of urgency, I would wil- 
lingly ride back and send him. She 
answered, that was not what she 
wanted, but if I would be so kind as 
say any thing I pleased, it would be 
sure to do her poor boy good. I tried 
to convince her she could not have 
applied to a. worse person, for I had 
hardly ever taken a-dose in my life, 
much less prescribed one. “ Oh, Sir,” 
said she, with increased earnestness, 
that does not signify, for if one asks 
any body riding a piebald horse, what 
's good for the hooping-cough, what- 
ever they say is sure to.cure it, I 
have tried,” she added, “ every thing 
1 could think of for the poor boy, but 
nothing seems. him good. I 
have even tied three jack asses’ hair: 
about his neck, but.[.can’t see a ‘uit 
of betterment,” Binding there was 
ho remedy form case, and 
that I was liter to be.‘ le méde- 
cin malgré Jui,” 1 made a virtue of 


T'll leave thee. 
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necessity, and putting on as good a 
medical face as I’ could, I was going 
to bid her tie three goose’s feathers to 
the three jack asses’ hairs, and see 
what that would do, but my heart 
smote me, for wanting to make the 
poor woman a greater fool than she 
was already ; and compassionating the 
pore fellow, who was coughing his 

eart out by my side, I told her, to 
the best of my poor ability, what I 
believed would do him good; and 
clapping spurs to my horse, for fear 
of being again waylaid, I galloped 
home, making a firm resolve never to 
be again entrapped into riding a pie- 
bald horse. 

Not having great confidence in my 
own medical skill, [ called to-day at 
the cottage to inquire after the suc- 
cess of my prescription. The wo- 
man told me the boy was much bet- 
ter, that she had given him what I 
advised, but as it was only common 
potticar’s stuff, she had also given him 
a remedy which a neighbour of hers 
had told her of, and which she thought 
had done him a deal of good. I in- 
quired what it was, in hopes of in- 
creasing my small stock of medical 
knowledge ; and she told me, it was 
to mix a little oatmeal, with the slime 
of a snail, and make it into three little 
cakes as big as wafers, and give it to 
the child, who was to say, “ King- 
cough, king-cough, if thou leaves me, 

” I could not help 
smiling at the poor woman’s credulity. 
and I hope I may be pardoned for 
my being so conceited, as to attribute 
the boy’s amendment more to my pre- 
scription than to the three cakes. As 
I was leaving the cottage, I observed 
a sickly looking infant, and on in- 
quiring if it was ill, the mother told 
me it a very bad sore mouth, but 
hoped it would be better soon, as she 
had that morning tried the frog! 
Being, as you will perceive, quite a 
novice in the art of medicine, I liter- 


ally believed this was the name of one ~ 


of the many hundred nostrums of 
which I am happil ignorant, but 
uickly undeceived me, by telling me 
aha had taken alive frog, and tipped 
its head into powdered sugar, and had 


given it to the child to suck, who — 


sucked it till the unhappy fr 

began to-croak in ith mouth shall 
‘try it again,” added she, “ on the 
third day, and I daresay it will do it 
a great deal of good.” “ Which,’ 
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said I, “ the frog or the child ?” “‘ The 
child, to be sure, Sir,” replied she, 
rather nettled ; “ as for the frog, there 
he is, hopping about as brisk as ever.” 
I can scarcely expect, that you, Sir, 
should believe this story. I could not 


_ myself, if 1 had been told it by ano- 


ther person, but I do assure you I 
have related nothing but what is an 


absolute fact. Nor are these super-* 


stitious fancies entirely confined to the 
‘lower orders. I have even seen those 
in my own condition of life, whose 
minds have not been free from this 
extraordinary bias. I suspect it has 
Jong been a national failing, for I re- 
liect an admirable paper on this 
subject in the Spectator, and truly 
another might be written on it even 
in these enlightened days. . The spil- 
ling the salt, the stumbling up stairs, 
the seeing a lamb, the cutting your 
nails on a Monday, and twenty more 
that I could name, sufficiently shew 
that the spirit of our grandmothers 
still lingers amongst us, for I hope I 
shall be pardoned for insinuating that 
this sort of weakness is more derived 
from them than from our grand- 
fathers, and is more cherished by 
their grand-daughters than by us. 
However, I must confess that we, the 
lords of the creation, are not totally 
exempt. ‘The most superstitious per- 
son I ever knew was a man of great 
talents and learning, but he was one 
of those unhappy persons called un- 
believers, and to see him reject those 
truths that would have brought peace 
to his soul, and cling to the supersti- 
tious horrors and omens that clouded 
his mind with terror and perplexity, 


has often filled me with astonishment . 


and pity. It should seem that man, 
with all his boasted strength and wis- 
dom, is too weak to stand alone. He 
finds he inust have some support, and 
if he has pot the staff of faith to lean 
on, he catches hold of the barbed 
shafts of superstition, which wound 
the hand that tries to rest on them. 
Alas! what an humiliating, and yet 
beneficial Jesson might be drawn from 
examining the belief of unbelievers. 
Joun De Covertey. 


The following letter from Fanny to 
her brother ‘was written only the day 
after the last I sent you, but as it con- 
tained the promised sketch of Miss 


-‘Melmoth’s life, I have a 
copy till my usual time of addressiny 


ou. Since it was written, Fanny 

as paid more than one visit to her 
new acquaintance, and froth her ac- 
count of the young lady, to whom [ 
have not yet had the honour of an in- 
troduction, I feel anxious that their 
intimacy should increase. She would 
be a valuable friend to Fanny, and if 
it did not sound too much like the 
partiality of a parent, I might add, 
that the warm heart anid cheerful 
conversation of my dear lively girl 
cannot fail to shed a ray of gladness 
even on the clouds that darken round 
the couch of Miss Melmoth. 


Letter from Miss De Coverley to her 
Brother. 


My Dear Brotrner,—I resume 
the thread of my narrative where I 
left it last night, having, I trust, suf- 
ficiently roused your sympathy and 
curiosity to make you anxious for the 
further account I promised of my 
new acquaintance Miss Melmoth. 
Having, as I told you, spent two hours 
very agreeably in her society, we took 
our leave, and were accompanied by 
Mrs Melmoth till we reached a little 
rustic bridge connecting her planta- 
tions with the meadows along which 
our road lay; and crossing a clear and 

ntle stream that seemed to steal a- 
ong its winding way, scarcely dimpled 
by the slender branches of the weep- 
ing birch and acacia that from time to 
time bowed to the breeze, and dipped 
into its placid waters, and reflecting, 
as in a mirror, all the varieties of 
bindweed, gladiole, and willowherb, 
with which its opposite bank was 
more wildly but not less beautifully 
adorned. ‘The moon had risen in un- 
clouded majesty, and the whole scene 
vas so calm and so lovely, that we in- 
voluntarily paused to contemplate it, 
and perhaps more time had 
than either of us was aware of, when 
I interrupted the silence by lament- 
ing the inadvertency of my remark on 
Salone’s death, which, as I'perceived 


it had given pain to Miss Melmoth, — 


had been the vexatious subject of ny 
reflections from the moment it éséap- 
ed my lips. Indeed,” replied Miss 
Wilmot, “ the fault was  entirél 

mine; had I not foolishly “atttadted 
both her and ‘your attention; by the 
change in my countenance, ‘she would 


have shown, perhaps havé’ felt, 
emotion, for I have often Yermiarked, 
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that where grief is deepl seated, it 
seems to lie below the influence of @ 
passing observation ; it is a thorn of 
whose point we are sO constantly sen- 
sible, that it must be pressed with 
more than ordinary violence to make 
us shrink from the pain it causes. 
Poor dear Lucy,” continued she, her 
voice softening as she proceeded, ‘‘ it 
is now near three years since, on this 
very bridge, I parted from you and 
your angel sister,—here I lingered to 
watch your receding forms glancing 
amongst the trees,—and ‘from that 
erassy knoll, now silvered by the 
mootibeam, you gaily and gracefully 
waved me a last adieu !—How well do 
I remember, thinking as I turned a- 
way, that there were at least two peo- 
le in the world perfectly happy, and 
ikely to continue so. They have 
youth, health, beauty, riches,” ex- 
claimed I, “* they are as good as they 
are fortunate, love and friendship are 
not wanting to their felicity, from 
whence can misfortune assail them ? 
Surely they may defy its power!” 
Alas! these were the reflections of 
youth, and in the three short days 
that followed, years of experience 
seemed to accumulate upon my head !” 
* Do not,” interrupted I, “* continue: 
this sad subject. Ican already guess 
that Miss Melmoth has lost a sister ; 
the rest I can learn from some less in- 
terested person.” ‘Thank you, dear 
Miss De Coverley, for your kindness, 
but I wish to interest you for my 
friends, and would rather tell you 
their history myself than leave it to 
another. Indeed, it is a very short 
one, and the pain of-relating it will 
be over before we reach home. 

Anna and Lucy weretwin sisters, and 
they shared all the resemblance to each 
other, and all the fond attachment 
Which is said to be’ inseparable from 
that very intimate tie. . 1 was two or 
three years older than they, and can 
well’ remember the equal beauty of 
the little cherub sisters, who coulél 
only be distinguished ‘from each other 
by the bracelet on the tiny arm of 
Anna. As they advanced from child- 
hood to youth, the resemblance of 
their features beéame less remarka- 


ble. Some shades of differénée might 


also be discovered in their disposi- 
hous ; Anna was mérefrequently 

ucy more constantly cheerful; but 
few could determine which they atl. 
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as in childhood their affection for 
‘each other was fond and devoted, and 
they never were separated either in 
‘their studies or amusements. In their 
walks they were arm in arm, in the 
dance they were side by side. They 
were ever the united harbingers of 
gaiety and smiles in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich, and in the cottages 
of the poor they were the never-fuil- 
ing dispensers of comfort and conso- 
lation. Eighteen years of uninter- 
rupted happiness thus flew over their 
heads. ‘Their father had died when 
they were too young to feel his loss, 
and in Mrs Melmoth they had a ju- 
dicious and indulgent mother. It 
would have been strange if’ Love had 
not soon joined in the train of prospe- 
rity like theirs; he was, as might be 
expected, early in attendance, and a- 
bout the same time the hands and 
heart of both: were engaged to men 
really deserving of them ; and so did 
fortune still smile on their equal lot, 
that they had not even now to fear a 
‘separation, Lucy’s future abode being 
in the same village with her mother, 
and Anna’s scarcely more than a mile 
distant. Their nineteenth birthday 
was fixed for the matriage of both, 
and on the morning when I last bid 
them adieu, we had lingered on the 
bridge you have just been admiring, 
had parted and returned many times 
to talk over with all the gaiety of 
youthful hope, the bridal dresses and 
arrangements, and the future a 
of uninterrupted felicity, which can 
be seen in their brightest colours by 
the young and happy only. 

It was on Monday mF as with 
them, the following Thursday we were 
to meet again in our bridal parapher- 
tialia. camne—but, gracious 
heaven, how changed its destination ! 
It found the fair, the young, and 
joyous Anna clad in her grave clothes, 
‘and her no less young, and fair, and 
joyous sister apparently hastening to 
the satne awful close of all her earthly 


‘prospects. Anna was seized, on the 


very day I parted from her so gay aud 
with an illness of so 
‘and fetal’ nature, that when I was 
summoned to her bedside on Wed- 
nesday evening, all hope was at an end. 
I cannot attempt to describe to you 
‘the’ havock a féw hours had made in 
ier ap ce ; and, indeed,” ‘conti- 
“ntled she, bursting into tears,“ I al- 


mired and loveil the most. ‘In youth ‘miost repent having begun the story.” 
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—“ Do not finish it, I beseech you,” 
said I; but, after a short pause, she 
went on— Mrs Melmoth had been 
taken from the room befere my arri- 
val, andthe unfortunate young man, 
whose brightest hopes were thus blast- 
ed, though he still remained, was, I 
hope and believe, nearly unconscious 
of the scene around him. The almost 
inaudible voice and the trembling 
hand of the clergyman who had been 
summoned to this chamber of death, 
proved his deep interest in its sorrows: 
-—he was the intended husband of 
Lucy; and the most . distracting 
anxiety for her was added to the grief’ 
of losing one whom he had long loved 
as a sister. Andoh! Miss De Cover- 
ley, the scene was in itself one that 
must have melted the sternest heart, 


they who, like myself, had seen her so 
full of health, and joy, and confidence, 


ed affrighted from the horrors of a 
grave so suddenly presented to her 
view. Both sisters had been careful- 
ly instructed in their religious duties, 
and the faith and hope of a Christian 
were familiar to their hearts ; but they 
were young Christians, and this was 
their very first trial. Anna sunk un- 
der it, for she had, in the confidence 
of youth, relied too much on her own 

wers. Lucy rose above it, for she 
iad not depended on herself alone ;— 
she had hadan idea, however faint, that 
the brightness of their days might, in 
the course of events, be overclouded ; 
and the support she had implored was 
granted at her utmost need. Never 
shall I forget her, as, with one hand 
supporting her dying sister, the other 
raised to Heaven, she whispered those 
coasolations which religion alone can 
give—bade her not fear for herself, 
not think of her. ‘I shall not be a- 
lone, dear Anna ; in thought we shall 
still be united; we shall both be 
thinking of and praising one Great 
Being—I, indeed, on earth, you in 
Heaven ; but you will be with Him. 
He will ever, rest assured, be near to 
me ; and how does that idea re-unite 
us! Dearest Anna, in spirit we can- 
not be separated!’ So did she conti- 
nue mixing with the pleadings of af- 
fection all the highest and most con- 


-soling truths of religion, till, by de- 


[Sept 
grees, the countenance of Anna be. 
came more composed, and was, at 
length, illumined by the serenity of 
patience and pious hope. Even ip 
the distress of such a scene, it was im. 
possible not to remark the extraordi- 
nary resemblance between them, now 
that the thoughts of both had soared 
to the same Divine object, and that 
their countenances, equally 

le and haggard, might have made 
it difficult to determine which was the 
dying sister. But it was not long be. 
fore Death claimed his own, and, 
faintly whispering, ‘ Dear Lucy, I am 
happy !’. the spirit of Anna was called 
to its celestial home. 


For some time we believed, [I 


might say+ hoped, that the sisters 
were not divided, even in. death. 
The energy of Lucy ceased with 
the life of Anna, and she sunk sense- 
less by her side. But she is preser- 
ved, as if to show with how much pa- 
tience and submission afflictions like 
hers may be borne. ‘To bring her 
mind to its present state of cheerful 
resignation has been, however, the 
work of time: nearly three years, as 
I told you, are passed since this sad 
event, and she cannot yet refrain from 
melancholy retrospection. The sud- 
denness of the stroke, and her ex- 
treme exertions to conceal her own 
agony, and support her: sister, occa- 
sioned a long illness, since 
which she has not recovered the use 
of her limbs ; and, though she is cer- 
tainly something better than a tew 
months ago, I must confess I have 
scarcely a hope of her leaving that so- 
fa, except for her grave.’——‘ Alas! 
poor Miss Melmoth !” exclaimed.I, as 
soon as I had sufficiently recovered 
from my emotion to speak, “ I know 
not whether to pity or admire her 
more.”= The death of her dearly- 
loved sister, and the loss of health, 
are not her only trials,” resumed Miss 
Wilmot; ‘“ has the additional 
distress of causing the unhappiness of 
the man she loves. Mr Gordon sub- 


mits to the decrees of Providence like. 


a good Christian, as he is, and endea- 


vours, by attending to the cares of his, 


to forget his. own; but, 
e does not succeed so well as Lucy ; 
and, indeed, 1 believe it is easier to 
submit patiently ourselves to suffer- 
ings, than to be resigned when we see 
them inflicted ou those we love, .My 


poor cousin, Charles Wilmot, wl.o 
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to have been the husband of An- 
a on the Continent, and, as he 
writes in improved spirits, I trust 
there may be comparative happiness 
at Jeast in store for . He has not, 
like Mr Gordon, the tortures of sus- 

se to prevent his wound from heal- 
Miss Wilmot ended 
er sad story, and here, my dear bro- 
ther, shall end my long letter, which 
will not, I trust, fail, in some degree, 
to interest you, and cou/d not, if you 
had seen and admired, as I have done, 
its heroine.—-Believe me your affec- 
tionate 

Fanny DE CovERLEY. 


REMARKS ON HUNT'S TRANSLATION 
OF TASSO'S AMYNTAS.”* 


We are glad to see that the litera- 
ture of Italy is daily coming into 
greater favour amongst us, and are 
really inclined to hope that it may in 
a short time have a considerable in- 
fluence in weaning us from that rage 
for violent’excitement and exaggera~ 
tcd emotion,—for, portentous horrors 
and maddening visions, which, unless 
it is speedily checked, may come in 
the end to deprive us of all relish for 
those healthier beauties, and gentler 
and more delicate feelings, which it 
should be the great object of litera- 
ture to nourish and strengthen. We 
ure the more inclined to expect this 
svod effect from the study of Italian 
literature, as it is much more nearly 
alled than any other to all the better 
parts of our own. It is as different 
trom the frigid elegancies and pom- 
pous inanity of the French, as we 
‘rust our own still is from the para- 
doxical moodiness and misty meta- 
physics of the German school. ‘There 
is a clearness and refinement of per- 
‘ception in the Italian poets, accom- 
panied with a graceful and fascinating 
tenderness of ought and expression, 
which, by a number of successive 
touches, takes full ssion of the 


heart. They excel all other writers’ 


in sifting and bringing to light the 
‘nore secret springs of thought, and 
the more delicate and evanescent 


‘hades of emotion: which escape ‘the | 
“ye of less discriminating observers ;' 


* Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods: from 
the Italian of Tor uate Tasso. By Leigh 
Hunt. London, 18: .  12mo. 


Hunt's Translation of Tasso’s Amyntas. 


and with all this, the air of graceful 
gaiety and naiveté which spreads it- 

self over all they say, and the delight 

which theyrthemselves seem to take 

in what they are about, make us en- 

ter into their feelings, and go along 

with them in all their ramblings, 

with a joyousness and a fulness of 

sympathy which no other writers have 

ever been able to inspire. They never’ 
seck, under the pretence of probing 

into the inner spirit, and searching 

into the depths of the soul, to startle 

us with monstrous creations which 

have no existence, except in their own 

bewildered fancies ; but, on the con- 

trary, almost all the best of their writ- 

ings are replete with human affection, 

and gentle and genuine feeling. Their 

favuurite characters are not hideous 

compounds of incompatible qualities, 
but they are human beings, 


—— whose most sinful deeds 
Are but the overbeatings of the heart. 


They seldom attempt, indeed, to 
lead us into the busy scenes of life, 
and depict to us in all their force and 
reality the daring strife of ambition, 
and the awful conflicts of passion ; 


but all this is to be found elsewhere ; | 


and we are in a great measure com- 

pensated for the want of it, by the 

delightful colours in which 
paint that calm and blissful solitude, 

“< where,” as Dryden finely says in 

one of his plays, 

where, far from noise, 

The peaceful power that governs love re- | 


pairs | 
To feast upon soft vows and silent prayers. 


In order to be convinced of the 
good effects which may be expected 
to our own literature from the study 
of the Italian writers, we need only re- 
fer our readers to the finer parts of 
the works of Barry Cornwall, which 


are perfectly Italian in their spiritand — 


conception, and a great many of the 
beauties of which are confessedly bor- 
rowed from the Italian poets; though 


of original genius which has 
thrown around them. 
We are happy to observe, that the 


appropriated and adorned: by the 


success of Mr Cornwall has induced — 
other writers to recur to the same 
' souree from which so mueh may yet 


drawn. Mr Keats has ‘been’ ver- 


sifying Italian tales ; and we have 


now to make some remarks on a trans- 
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lation of Tasso’s Aminta by Mr Leigh 
Hunt, who has already made an ad- 
wirable use of his knowledge of Ita- 
lian literature in his story a Rimini. 
We are of opinion, thei, that the 
present volume is a valuable addition 
to our scanty stock of Italian transla- 
tion, and though we ourselves are too 
partial to the original to be very much 
delighted with any translation, yet 
we think that Mr Hunt has done 
nearly all that could be done for 
this drama in English. The Amin- 
ta is one of the most beautiful pas- 
torals that has ever been written in 
any language. It is true ‘that 'Tas- 
so has not attempted to win upon 
our hearts by the direct and homely 
simplicity which distinguishes the 
pastoral poet of Greece, and of which 
we ourselves have so admirable a 
specimen in the Gentle Shepherd of 
Allan Ramsay ; but, at the same time, 
the style of the Amin‘a, though more 
ned and elevated than that of 
Theocritus, is still for the most part 
perfectly natural and unaffected ; and 
all the thoughts and images rise so 
naturally out of the scenes in which 
the characters move, that we altoge- 
ther forget the improbability of their 
coming front the mquths of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, Besides, we are 
quite prepared to ct a higher tone 
of sentiment and feeling, and a more 
elevated and refined’language, in these 
children of nature, from the prologue 
of this drama, in which Tasso has very 


happily introduced the God of Love 


disguised in a shepherd's habit, who 
playfully tells us that he is to mix 
with the other inhabitants of the 
woods, and ‘that, 


~ After new fashion shall these woods to-day 


Hear love discoursed ; and it shall well be 
That my divinity is present here 

In its own person, not its ministers. 

I will inbreathe high fancies in rude hearts ; 
I will refine and render dulcet sweet, 
Their sees because, wherever I may 


: Whether with rustic or heroie men, 


There am I,—Love ; and inequality 
As it may please me, do I equalize ; 


And "tis my crowning glory and great mi- 
To make the rural pipe as eloquent | 
Even as the subtlest harp. p. 


Mr Hunt has well remarked, that, 
with the exception of the Gentle Shep- 
herd, there is no other pastoral writ- 


[Sept. 
ten with the true dramatic skill tha 
is displayed in the Aminta. The dig. 
logue flows on quite naturally, anq 
without twisting or constraint, and 
yet every thing tends to the catas. 
trophe, which, though it may seem 
to carried bivoedl the bounds of 
nature, we are in some degree prepar- 
ed for, by the fore-knowledge that 
Love himself is present among the 
nymphs and shepherds, and has de- 
clared, that 


It shall well be seen 
That my divinity is present here 
In its own person, not its ministers. 


We shall now proceed to give our 
readers some extracts from Mr Hunt's 
a We do not think the 
English language v well fitted 
tor “he short blank vail which Tasso 
uses so beautifully and_ skilfully in 
expressing the various gradations of 
feeling. 


D’ alte querele forse o di secrete 

Di soavi lusinghe, e care frodi 

O di lagrime sparse in dolei modi. 
Son, 100. 


Nor has Mr Hunt been very suc- 
cessful in overcoming this difficulty. 
Compare the following verses, for in- 
stance, which are, on the whole, a fa- 
vourable imen of Mr Hunt’s short 
verse, with the rich melody of the 
Italian. ‘Daphne is endeavouring to 
convince the hard-hearted and haugh- 
ty Sylvia of the pleasures inspired by 
love. Sylvia has said, “ What thou 
callest lover I call enemy,” where- 
upon Daphne replies, 


And callest thou sweet spring-time 

The time of rage and enmity, 

Which breathing now and smiling 

Reminds the whole creation, 

The animal, the human, 

Of loving ! Dost thou see not. 

How all things are enamoured 

Of this enamourer, rich with joy and health? 

Observe that turtle dove, ; 

How toying with his dulcet murmuring 

He kisses his companion. Hear that night- 

Who goes from bough to bough, 

Singing with his loud heart, I love! Llove! 

a though thou know’st it not, 


Hor pelgen, ond. gene har 
Headlong the tygers go; 
The lion’s great heart loves; and thou a- 


lone, 
Wilder than all the wild, 
Deniest the boy a lodging in thy breast. 
- ll | 
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But why speak 1 of tygers, snakes, and 


lions, 
Who have their share of mind? The very 


trees 
Are loving. See with what affection there, 


And in how many a clinging turn and 
twine, 

The vine kolds fast its husband. Fir loves 
fir, 
The pine the pine; and ash, and willow, 
and beech, 
Each towards the other, yearns, and sighs, 
and trembles. 

That oak tree which appears 

So rustic and so rough, 

Even that has something warm in its sound 
heart 5 

And hadst thou but a spirit and sense of love, 

Thou hadst found out a meaning for its 
whispers. pp. 17—19. 


Neither can we admire much such 
limping verses as the following : 


In my lamentings I have found 

A very pity in the pebbly waters ; 

And | have found the trees 

Return them a kind voice ; 

But never have 1 found, 

Nor ever hope to find, 

Compassion in this hard and beautiful-- 

What shall I call her ? Woman or wild a- 
nimal? p. 26. 


All the finer parts of the original, 
however, are translated with great 
beauty and richness of language, and 
Mr Iunt seems really to have im- 
bibed no inconsiderable share of the 
delicious spirit of love and tender- 
ness which breathes so warmly and 
cracefully over every page of this en- 
chanting pastoral. We may give, as 
an example, the following beautiful 
passage, which forms the conclusion 
to the little story, of which our read- 
trs will find a Scottish imitation in a 


Hunt's Translation of Tasso’s Aminta. 


‘This mouth of mine to hers; 
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Felt a new wish move in me to apply 
80 be- 

coming 

Crafty and plotting, (an unusual art | 

With me, but it was love's intelligence,) 

I did bethink me of a gentle stratagem 

To work out my new wit. 1 made pre- 
tence, 

As if the bee had bitten my under lip ; 

And fell to lamentations of such sort, 

That the sweet medicine which I dared not 


ask 
With word of mouth, I asked for with my 
looks. 
The simple Sylvia then, 
Compassioning my pain, 
Offered to give her help 
To that pretended wound ; 
And oh! the real and the mortal wound, 
Which pierced into my being, 
When her lips came on mine. 
Never did bee from flower 
Suck sugar so divine, 
As was the honey that I gathered then 
From those twin roses fresh. 
I could have bathed in them my burning 
kisses, 
But fear and shame withheld. pp. 31—33. 
We admire, more than any thing in 
the volume, the translation of the ad- 
mirable ode to Honour, which forms 
the Chorus at the end of the first act. 
The translation is strictly literal, and, 
at the same time, possesses A ey deal 
of the majesty of the original. + 


O lovely age of gold ! 

Not that the rivers rolled 

With milk, or that the woods dropped ho- 
ney dew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew : 

Not that a cloudless blue 

For ever was in sight, 

Or that the heaven which burns, 


hy 


former Number of this Magazine, And now is cold by turns, tl ake. 
saying, the applitd Looked out in glad and everlasting light : 
To the hurt cheek the lips of her divine No, ya that ev’n the insolent ships from ye 
And — delicious mouth, and with sweet Brought war to no ling lands, nor riches i oa 
iummin 
Murmured verses that I knew not of, 
Oh admirable effect ! a little while, But solely that that vain hip 
And all the pain was gone; either by vir- And breath-invented pain, ar ee 
' tue That idol of mistakes, that worshipped ee, 
Of those enchanted words, or, as I thought, cheat, 
By virtue of those lips of dew, That Honour,—since so called eet 
That heal whate’er turn them to. By vulgar minds appalled, : ao 
1, who till then had never had a wish Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 5. 
Beyond the sunny sweetness of her eyes, It had not come to fret oe 
Or her dear dulcet words, more dulcet far The sweet and happy fold 8 
the soft murmur of a humming Of gentle human-kind ; . a 
stream Nor did its hard law bind 
Crooking its way among the pebble-stones, Souls nursed in freedom; but that law of is. 
Or summer airs that babble in the leaves, gold, 
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pay and golden law, all free, all fit- 


Which Nature’s own hand wrote,-—What 

pleases, is permitted. 

Then among streams and flowers 

The little winged powers | 

Went singing carols without torch or bow; 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 

Mingling with innocent chat 

Sports and low whispers; and with whis- 
pers low 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maiden, budding o’er, 

Kept not her bloom uneyed, 

Which now a vei! must hide, 

Nor the crisp apples which her bosom bore : 

And oftentimes, in river or in leke, 

The lover and his love their merry bath 
would take. 


*T was thou, thou, Honour, first 
That didst deny our thirst 
Its drink, and on the fount thy covering 


set: 

Thou bad’st kind eyes withdraw 

Into constrained awe, 

And keep the secret for their tears to wet: 

Thou gatheredst in a net 

The tresses from the air, 

And mad’st the sports and plays 

Turn all to sullen ways, 

And put’st on speech a rein, in steps a care. 

Thy work it is,—thou shade that wilt not 
move, 

That what was once the gift, is now the 
theft of Love. pp. 43—46. 


We hope that Mr Hunt is as much 
pleased with this as we have been, 
and that his successful translation of 
this and the rest of the Choruses of 
the Aminta, may induce him to at- 
tempt some of the other odes of Tasso, 
the majestic tenderness of which have 
never been equalled, and which serve 
more than any thing to give us an in- 
sight into the noble and enthusiastic 
character of their unfortunate author. 
We wish that Mr Hunt would en- 
deavour to give us a small volume 
like the present containing translations 
of some of those splendid odes,—and 
hope, that, if he does, he will not for- 
get those two heart-breaking ones be- 

inning “ O figlie di Renata,” and 
* O gran Padre dell Appenino,”— 
one written while Tasso was confi 
pa merciless patron, and the other, 
which was a finished, — he 
was fiying in essness and misery. 
| We should also like to sone toenail 
tion of the beautiful and richly co- 
toured poem called the Pheenix, every 
line and. image.of which shines like 
burnished gold, and which, at the 


saine time, glows with that bright a 
lofty devotional feeling whic oo 
only emanate from the mind of such 
a poet as Tasso. We hope Mr Hunt 
will not despise our advice—but, at al] 
events, we owe him our thanks for the 
pleasure we have received from the 
elegant little volume which he has 
already given us. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND, 


Letter XI. 
( Continued from Vol. VI. p. 336.) 


Dear J—— 


HAVING returned 

— last evening to Ley- 
10th A ~ den, at a pretty late 
“s¥S' dinner hour, we re- 

mained there all night. I expected 
here to have met with some books 
which I had inquired for at Rotter- 
dam and the Hague, but from whence 


I was referred to Leyden. Here, a- 


in, I am referred to Amsterdam, by 
Ir Murray, one of the principal book- 
sellers, now an old man, and whose 
oon were originally from Eng- 


At half past nine this pacri-ves we 
took our places in the treckschuit, 
and arrived at Haarlem at half past 
one o’clock,—a distance of about 18 
miles. The principal curiosity of 
Haarlem is certainly the great organ ; 
gage dis of, than we € 

for the aes. It was thin the in- 
terval between the morning and even- 
ing service, and we fortunately came 
at the period when the nist was 


about to perform to an English party. 


The fee is 9 guilders, or about L. I, 
ls. ; but he does not care how man 
attend, and he generally gets throug 
the perfortnance in the course of an 
hour. The instrument is extremely 


large, being about 50 feet in height, — 


is very richly adorned with fi- 
gures and other ornamental decorae 
tions, the whole being supported up- 
on four massive pillars of variegated 
marble, with a groupe of figures, also 
in marble, under it. The pipes are 
of the natural colour of the metal, 
which, to an English eye, ¢onveys @ 
less rich idea than gilding : dhe palit; 
ing and colouring, in general, is in 
the usual Dutch style, which rarely 
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meets with the approbation of the 
English. Two gigantic angels, with 
golden trumpets, appear as support- 
ers. Over these is King David, 
crowned, and playing upon a harp, 
while a female figure, with an open 
Psalm-book, is addressing David, 
while she holds in her other hand a 
kind of lute or guitar. The whole is 
surmounted by the city’s arms, and 
the figures are at full length. Per- 
haps what I have said of this instru- 
ment may give you some idea of the 
elegant structure, but no words can 
convey to your mind the sublime ef- 
fects of the music. ‘The imitations of 
the human voice, of thunder, and a 
great fall of rain, were particularly 
striking, nay, even terrific and grand. 
Such was the impression of the heavy 
rain upon my mind after the thun- 
der, that I insensibly seized my um- 
brella, and was bending my head for- 
wards to spread it, when the interrup- 
tion presented by the pew brought to 
my recollection that I was under co- 
ver. After the usual pieces of music 
were over, the organist left his seat, 
when the party would willingly have 
earl some particular pieces played ; 
but he pre us that he yar so 
much fatigued, that he must decline 
our offer, and retired. In a short 
time after the music, the congrega- 
tion began to assemble for the second 
service; but I need not here enter 
upon this, as I have already written 
ou from Rotterdam, that it is simi- 
a to the old Scotch Presbyterian 
rm. 

All that could be done this after- 
hoon, being Sunday, was to take a 
view of the place. For this purpose 
We ascended to the top of the steeple, 
and hed a prospect of Haarlem Meer, 
Zuiderzee, and the North Sea. ‘The 
first of these is a fresh water lake, and 
may be said to extend nearly from 
Leyden to Amsterdam, a distance of 
about 30 miles, Its water is said to 

ave some remarkable properties for 
leaching ; and, as it is of consider- 
able depth, it ‘is navigable for vessels 
of burden ; and the Dutch even speak 
of the boisterous wayes of Haarlem 
Meer. As this lake communicates 
means of sluices, 
projects have been brought 
forward for draining it ; among these, 
tome communications have been made 
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to Bolton and Watt of England about 
the application of the steam-engine 
for this purpose ; but objections have 
been made to this, upon a variety of 
grounds. One which occurs to me 
would be the loss of such an immense 
reservoir of head water, which might 
be employed to great advantage, in the 
event of an extensive plan being adopt- 
ed for the improvement of the navi 
gation to Amsterdam. 

Haarlem is said to contain about 
20,000 inhabitants, has several good 
streets, with many fine houses of mo« 
dern construction ; but it is still more 
remarkable for the number and vae 
riety of its old-fashioned Spanish 
houses, bearing date in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The straight 
line of the Dutch is almost proverbial, 
in referencé to the line of their canals. 
Having no natural obstructions from 
elevated land, as in Britain, they 
are enabled to preserve their straight. 
line from city to city, which is an im- 
mense advantage to the draught of the 
horse, either with a barge or a car- 
riage. This, however, cannot be said 
to be the taste of the Dutch with re- 
gard to the alignement of their streets, 
many of which are laid out in a ser- 
pentine form, in perfect conformity to 
Hogarth’s line of beauty. But, as 
this is rather applicable to the older 
streets, it is not unlikely that this may 
have been a suggestion of the Span- 
iards when the Dutch were under the 
control of the Court of Madrid.— 


Haarlem has also all the advantages of 


water-carriage, in common with other 
Dutch towns. It is famous for hav- 
ing been the birth-place of Laurence 
Koster, to whom the invention of 
printing is attributed ; and, in grati- 
tude to his memory, the citizens have 
erected a statue in the market-place ; 
but it may be denominated rather the 
statue of an eminent man than a fine 
iece of sculpture, and, like that of 
rasmus which we have seen at Rote 
terdam, it is thickly loaded or coated 
with white paint. 
In walking along the river, or ca- 
nal, this evening, a party of men and 
women, about twenty in number, were 
rowing a large boat, and singing most 
delightfully either a song or perhaps 
a hymn, in the Dutch lan 
which, iti a fine serene a 
most heavenly effect. But what was 
our surprise when they, all at once, 
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struck up the English anthem of God 
save the:King. Had it not been dark, 
we might have supposed that a selec- 
tion had been made in compliment to 
the strangers, but. it was peculiarly 
grateful to hear those notes resound- 
ing in heavenly strains in a foreign 
land ; and in spite of our reasoning to 
the contrary, we were intuitively led 
to join the chorus in our own lan- 
guage, and in our own patriotic words, 
and were happy to find that our Dutch 
friends seemed pleased with the un- 
expected accompaniment. 


On walking out towards the House 


~ or Palace in the Wood, which former- 
ly belonged to one of the Hopes of 
’ Amsterdam, we found it to be a very 
handsome elevation, somewhat in the 
French style, with a drive, formipg. 
an inclined plane up to the door oh 
the first floor. This house is com- 
pletely whitened over with paint, and 
the lower sashes of the principal win- 
dows*sre flazed with purple coloured 
glass, which does not seem to be in 
very good taste. The lawn is very 
damp, and the shrubbery and trees 
are so extremely thick, that there cair 
be no circulation of air, and the ground 
‘accordingly swarms with frogs. and 
spails; and it 4s said that in this, as 
well as in other towns of Holland, the 
croaking of the frogs is so loud in the 
spring, as to be extremely offensive to 
the ear of a stranger. Fortunately 
the stork kills these animals in vast 
numbers, by crushing them with his 
_ feet, and swallowing them. Hence 
probably arises the veneration which 
the Dutch feel for this beautiful and 
interesting bird. In walking throug) 
this wood, which is perfectly public, 
we found a large part of it laid out.as 
a tea-garden, where ‘the inhabitants 
' of Haarlem mid its neighbourhood 
were sitting at pumerous tables, seem- 
ingly extremely happy, enjoying them- 


sélves with coffee, Faro beer, and Hol- 


lands, in a much more open manner 
than is doné at Chalk Farth, or any 


of the! gardens in the feighbeurhood 
Indeed, the freedom of. 


of London. 
the Dutch in, this respect does not ac- 
cord with the close and retired spirit 
which is ascribed to them. It is no 
_“uncommen thing to see the most gen- 

tee] families sitting in their bow-win- 
_» dows, and under th viranda, at their 
_ ake and wine, exposed to the view of 
fie public. This being circum- 
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stance to which passengers are fami- 
liar, passes as a matter of indifference, 
while in England, and‘ especially in 
Scotland, such a thing would be stared 
at as perfectly anomalous, 
morning was 
occupied in attendin 
S the first Bible, printed 

by M. Koster, is still preserved and 
shewn. It is of the size of foolscap 
folio, and is only printed on one side 
of the leaf, the upper half. at the sainze 
time, generally containing numerous 
rude figures, representing Adam and 
Eve, &c. in reference to the letter- 
press. Part of the proof sheet of this 
work is also preserved, forming alto- 
gether.a curious and interesting relic. 
In the same apartment of the town- 
hall, where the first printed book is 
shewn, there is a strange picture of 
Justice represented as a young wo- 
man, but she has here thrown away 
the Balance and Scales, and is laying 
about her most. unmercifully with a 
drawn sword, and at her feet lie. 
several mangled bodies, while others 
are suffering from the smart of their 
wounds. ‘The figures are by no means . 
ill painted, but the picture seems to 
be in very bad taste. | 

We also visited the garden of Fre- 
derick Van Eden, a florist of emi- 
nence, where a tolerable shew of 
flowers and planis were exhibited, and 
he appears to have a great stock of 
hyacinth and tulip roots on hand. 
On this subject, however, I will not 
venture upon particulars; and it is 
certainly of less consequence, because 
you know that our much valued 
friend, Mr Neill, with two profes- 


Amsterdam, 


sional gentlemen, are about to make a 


tour through Holland and Flanders, 
at the request of the Horticultural 
Society of Edinburgh, and their re- 
port will detail every matter of con- 
sequeace connected with this subject. 
‘I must, however, hazard. one obser- 
vation itt this place, viz. that any 
thing I have seen, either in botany or 
gardening, with the exception perhajis 
of some of the varieties in tulips and 
other florists’ flowers, comes far short 
of what is to be’ met with 
in the neighbo of the cities of 


‘London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
Dublin. 


At twelve noon we went on board” 
of the ‘treckschuit at Haarlem, and 
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we reached Amsterdam at three o'clock 
afternoon, passing along a narrow neck 
of land or dike between Haarlem Meer 
and Ket tj Lake, which is a branch of 
the Zuiderzee, the surface of the for- 
mer at full tide being several feet high- 
er than the latter, by which means 
Holland, to a very great extent, may 
at any time be inundated. At various 
parts, indeed, of this extensive dike, 
parts of it are built of brick, for a con- 

- siderable extent, in such a manner 
that, with a suitable conttivance, the 
country may be easily flooded by the 
Zuiderzee, to the depth of four or six 

“feet, a plan which was held in con- 
stant readiness during the dynasty of 
Bonaparte, in case thé English should 
again land at the Helder. About half 
way between Haarlem and Amster- 
dam the passengers change boats and 
proceed upon a higher level, and here 
there is a house and an establishment 
of considerable magnituce, which 
scems to be occupied by the engineer 
who has the general regulation of the 
waters throughout the kingdom. A 
guage is said here to be kept which, 
by a set of corresponding levels, shews 
the height of the waters throughout 
the country. Here, however, as at 
Catwicke, we had to regret the want 
of information from the absence of 
the official persons, for, although the 
servants seemed eager to give every 
facility to our inquiries, yet, as they 
could only speak Dutch, we were 
quite at a loss to make ourselves un- 
derstood in this important department 
of the economy of the Dutch. 

On entering Amsterdam we were 
at once struck with its importance and 
magnitude as a capital, but in pro- 
portion to its great size, it abounds 
with water or canals, which are not 
only stagnant, but in many situations 
unavoidably contaminated in an of- 
fensive degree, from the crowded state 
of its population, for it is said to con- 
tain 230,000 inhabitants. ‘The plan 
of this city, like that of most of the 
other towns in Holland, is very com- 
pact in its form, having a wall of cir- 
cumvallation, with the additional de- 
fence of a ditch or ditches of water. 
Its form is not unlike the figure of a 
horse’s shoe, with open side towards 


the harbour or Zuiderzee, while the 
Streets, combined-with successive ca- 
nals, radiate from the harbour, and 

€ more and more extensive as 
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they recede from it. The branch of 
the Rhine which passes through Am- 
sterdam is formed from the united 
streams of the Drecht and the Vecht, 
termed the Amstel at Amsterdam. It 
passes through the city with a con- 
siderable velocity in low tides, and 
this is of great consequence to the 
health and cleanliness of this dull and 
low-lying capital. This afternoon 
was occupied in taking a general walk 
through the town, having been so for~ 
tunate as to meet with an English 
acquaintance at the Table d’Hote of 
the Doelen ; and we were not a little 
amused with the various sights which 
attract the attention of a stranger. 
One of the most prominent is the 
Stadthouse, which has been often de- 
scribed. Another is the Amstel 
Bridge. This is an extensive building, 
having twelve arches of about thirty 
teegpspan each, the road-way of which 
is about forty feet ia width, but only 
three of the arches are necessary for 
the waterway, the others being occu- 
pied as boat-houses, &c. There were 
also three regulating locks abreast of 
each other a little below the bridge, 
each of which are capable of receiving 
six boats at a time, ot about thirty tons 
burden, each measuring about 100 
feet in length, and 25 feet in breadth. 
The, bridge, however, is by no means 
handsome. ‘There are said to be up- 
wards of 250 bridges in. Amsterdam, 
but there.is not one of these ia the 
least attractive in its elevation. Per- 
haps the smallness of their extent 
may be one reason for this, althovgh 
this does not hold in Leyden, where 
some of the bridges over the canals 
are rather handsome. ‘The Rondeel, 
a kind of tea-garden, a place of resort, 
we also visited. The principal streets 
are Haarlem Street, Lord Street, and 
a few others ; but in general they are 
narrow and filthy in the extreme, 
with generally the most unpleasant 
effluvia arising from the stagnant wa- 
ter of the canals. Some of the sign- 
boards were very amusing, from the 
resemblance between the low Dutch 
and broad Scots, as, for example, 
“« Heerin Sneidet Mens Hair en Sheer 
Mens Beard,” is the polite intimation 
of the barber. 
. ‘his morning, at an. 
Tuesday, early hour, crossed 
August. the ferry from Amster~ 
dam to North Holland, to visit Broek. 
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and Saardam, the former a village 
containing about 300 houses, the in- 
habitants of which are remarkable for 
preserving a number of the old cus- 
toms of North Holland, which have 
been much let down of late years in 
‘other places. The town is remarka- 
bly recluse, and its streets consist 
_ only of foot-paths laid with brick, and 


go clean, that thesmaflest nuisance is 


too soon observed to be allowed to lie 
-or becoine Offensive. The communi- 
cation with bulky articles is wholly 
‘by water, and the carriage ways of 
this and many other places in Hol- 
land may be said to be formed of wa- 
ter. Connected with each house there 
is a small fancy plot of evergreens, 
and the inhabitants are so extremely 
retired in their manners, that you may 
walk over the place withont Seeing a 
single individual, unless you happen 
to look sharply at windows as you pass, 
when you may see them stealing a loo 
-with the greatest privacy from behind 
the window shutters. There are some 
very houses in Broek, which are 
chiefly built of timber-boarding and 
brick. There is one remarkable fea- 
ture which deserves to be noticed, as 
characteristic not only of North Hol- 
land, but of some of the other north- 
ern inhabitants of Europe, but which, 
is observable in Broek,’ 
and the neighbouring town of Saar- 
dam : this is the setting aside a prin- 
cipal room for purpsses, such 
as baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 
This room generally forms a distinct 
compartment of the house, and ma 
be termed what architects call a br 
in the elevation. It has generally two 
windows and a door in Front, and al- 
though no other part of the house be 
provided with window shutters, this 
room is closely shut up with neatly 
finished shutters. The door is also 
usually ornamented, but is a kind of 
fixture, and is about three feet above 
the level of the ground, having no 
steps to it, excepting on great occa- 
sions, when temporary steps are pro- 
vided for the purpose. Whena child 
is born, it is carried out at the ordi- 
nery door of communication, and 
brought in at this sacred door ; in the 
same case of a mar- 
riage, e either enter or go out 
by this te the case may 
in the event of death, the corpse is car- 
ried out at this sac , aon 
( To be continued. ) S. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM BUENOS 
AYRES. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue subjoined extracts of letters 
from Buenos Ayres, though actually 
containing no news, I think show us 
the state of that country, and _of its 
parties, more fully than I have seen 
narrated in the public prints. It is 
lamentable to see so fine a country 


distracted, and even 
through the self-interested feuds of | 


contending factions. ‘These remarks 
may show us how apt we are to be de- 
ceived by natnes, and how little of 
the character they deserve, who have 
acquired or assumed the name of Pa- 
triots ! 

If they deserve a place in your 
Magazine, your inserting them will 
oblige, Sir &e. 

A Sunscriper. 

Aug. 11, 1820. 


Buenos Ayres, Mar. —, 1820. 
Tre people here areinveterate against 
the Spanish power, because they find 
it their interest to be so; they have 
ten years of free trade, and con- 
sequently have felt the advantages of 
independence. The party or faction 
that accomplished the overthrow of 
the Spanish power assume the govern- 
ment on principles just as despotic, 
ough specious in appearance, as that 

which they seized it. It a 
peared to get consolidated during the 
administration of Puerridon, who was 
ur to five years in office. It was 
ther more nor less than # military 
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despotism. “ Bandos” or edicts were 
publishez through the town by a body 
of horse and foot, with a herald at 
their head. Forced contributions were 
intimated and collected by a military 
police. Persons obnoxious to the 
vernment were seized in their houses, 
or elsewhere, by a party of military ; 
if much dreaded, were either impri- 
soned or most generally put on board 
of a vessel, and taken to some of the 
islands in the. river, or, at all events, 
banished the territory, without any 
impeachment or form of trial what- 
ever. 

Of a morning we might sometimes 
hear of thirty to forty of the princi- 
pal people ot the place having been 
seized over night and hurried instant- 
ly out of town. The people, upon the 
whole, during all this, good easy 
folks, perfectly quiet and submissive,— 
never any thing heard like a burst of 
indignation. But these in power 
would have the effrontery in their pa- 
pers to praise themselves and their 
measures, as every thing that was 
great and liberal, and amuse the peo- 
ple with speeches about their liberty, 
their independence, and their heroic 
efforts and sacrifices. Any thing that 
appeared through the press was on 
their side ; in fact, the people knew 
nothing but what the government 
chose to make known; the amount 
of revenue and expenditure of the 
public funds were kept profound se- 
crets. Such is a rapid skétch of the 
old government. The same system 
would appear to be established in 
Chili, if { may judge from the close 
union that subsisted between the two 
governments. Though the govern- 
had little to from 

e knowledge or energy of the peo- 
ple, yet they had to fear “ the work- 

gs of party,” which, however, were 
cramped by the restraint in which the 
leaders were kept. 

It was pretended, that it was a re- 
publican government, and composed 
of representatives elected by the dif- 
ferent provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
Mendoza, Tucuman, Cordoba, Salta, 
&c. ; the representatives united in a 
congress. ‘There was also a senate, 
and the executive was vested in the 
director. How, when, or where the~ 
members which com the con-. 

ess were elected, nobody seemed to 

now. They this pretended: to give 
law to the immense country, the pro- 
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vinces of which I have mentioned, 
and also wished to include Santa 
Fe, Entre Rios, &c. One part of 
their policy was to make the city of 
Buenos Ayres the port and capital of 
this portion of South America, by this 
means collecting an enormous revenue 
from the duties on goods destined for 
the consumption of the interior. Ano- 
ther part of their policy appeared to 
be, to have the undisturbed command 
of the river, preventing all goods go- 
ing up but what paid duties at Bue- 
nos Ayres. ‘This was so arbitrary in 
principle, and affected so vitally, and 
so immediately, the interests of Santa 
Fe and Entre Rios, that the inhabit- 
ants refused to come into connection 
with Buenos Ayres, by uniting in 
Congress. ‘They have resisted for 
years every attempt of Buenos Ayres 
to give law to them, have nobly gnd 
consistently defended their indepen- 
dence, | at length have been the 
instruments of the overthrow of a 
system which retarded the prosperity 
of the country, and in fact has invol- 
ved it in calamities. 

Besides the instability of a sys- 
tem founded on such principles of 
injustice, and the ettorts of a peo- 
ple striving to maintain their inde- 

ndence against its tyranny, there 

as been another moving spring to 
accomplish the ruin of the old govern- 
ment, at least has accelerated its down- 
fall, namely, a feeling of personal ani- 
mosity and deadly revenge. Carreras, 
a native of Chili, and whose family is 
one of the most powerful there, is, 
and has been since the independence 
of Chili, obnoxious to its government, 
because he himself has a party, for 
the oe of raising him to be the 
head of the government. He was ba- 
nished from Chili, and under some 
pretext or other, his two brothers were 
publicly shot by San Martin, the ge- 
neral of the Buenos Ayres forces. Car- 
reras is reputed the man of the great- 


‘est capacity and foresiglit in this coun- 


try. He retired to meditate revenge, 
by planning the ruin of those he con- 
sidered such mortal enemies. He saw 
the state of the Buenos Ayres govern- 
ment, and perceived the advantage of 
availing himself of the animosity of a 
neighbouring people to procure its ruin 
first, and then to proceed to that of 
Chili, (for it is currently reported here, 
and I believe it firmly to be the fact, 
that there ghall he ¢ corresponding 


change in the government of Chili.) 
In October or November last he pro. 
ceeded to Santa Fe, and by his address 
inflamed the people to open hostility 
(for at the time there was an armis.. 
tice ;) they took the field under the 
command of Ramirez, governor of 
Santa Fe, and Lopez, governor of 
Entre Rios. The Buenos Ayres go- 
vernment saw the head which direct. 
ed the movements, and they prepar- 
ed with corresponding energy. You 
will recollect I told you, that the 
Director himself went out with all 
the forces that could be mustered. 
San Martin was repeatedly recalled 
from Mendoza with his troops to 
join the Buenos Ayres forces; but 
without directly refusing, he con- 
trived to evade the summons, and the 
reason he had for not coming is now 
well known to have been the consci- 
ousness of meeting, in Carreras, an 
enemy who had such powerful mo- 
tives of revenge,—he never left Men- 
doza, ani: he is now in Chili in the 
service of the Chilian government, 
and endeavouring to raise an army for 
the invasion of Peru; and the latest 
accounts say there is a force of 9000 
to 10,000 men. Carreras accompanied 
the troops of Santa Fe and Entre Rios, 
and though his name never, on any 
occasion, appeared as a leader, or an 
interested party, it is a fact that his 
counsels entirely directed the move- 
ments which brought about the ruin 
of the government. Whilst the San- 
ta Fesians, &c. were in the field 
in active operations against Buenos 
Ayres, the party was secretly at work 
in the town. On Ist February, by a 
hattle fought within a few leagues of 
Buenos Ayres, the mortal blow was 
struck ; the banishment of Puerridon 
and his party immediately followed ; 
or rather they fled the country, for 
without doubt they would have been 
banished to the other world. Then 
followed an entire change in the prin- 
ciple of government,—the directorship 
abolished—the congress dismissed— 
and the whole tribe of secretaries, &c. 
turned off; and the government in- 
vested in the Cabildo, which is the 
of the town. At length 
the Federal party completely triumph- 
ed, and Sarretea now fills the provin- 
cial chair; the Santa Fesians have 
evacuated the city, and are now re- 
tiring, 
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rupture, or at least a want of cor- 
diality between this government and 
that of Chili, the “ charge d'affaires,” 
or agent, has solicited and obtained 
a passport to proceed to his own go- 
yernment. Sarretea talks fair—praises 
the system that is to be—proimises 
that there shall be no arbitrary mea- 
sures, and says that every one may 
freely. give his opinion through the 
medium of the press, and if any step 
in his government be considered 
wrong, that it may be openly discus- 
sei. 

There is scarcely a possibility in 
this place of knowing truly the cha- 
racters of the public men,—there is 
no public discussion of them as in 
England. Generally speaking, there 
is not a man of principle that meddles 
with their politics ; all moderate and 
virtuous men keep in retirement. 
Sarretea, from travelling a good deal, 
three years residence in England, and 
from study, is thought a man of capa- 
city and experience ; but the common 
report says he is destitute of principle. 
If we examine men here by the old- 
fishioned notions of honour and inte- 
grity, which yet I am proud to think 
prevail in our good country, many, 
very many, will be found wanting. 

The charges brought against Puer- 
ndon's administration are most asto- 
nishing—nothing less than the at- 
tempt to establish a monarchical go- 
vernment, of which, by the time this 
reaches you, you will have learned all 
the particulars. 


May. 
Sarretea, the best informed and the 
ablest man they have had, has been 
deposed. The great faction at work 
now is that of Carreras. This man 
as most extensive and daring views. 
He has been the acting spring of the 
downfall of the Puerridon party. He 
designs the ruin of the Chili govern- 
ment, and the establishment of his 
own dynasty, and, for this purpose, 
Wishes such a government here as may 
assist him effectually in his views. He 
plans the conquest of Peru, and the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
Bando Oriental. He is supported by 
the government of Sante Fe and En- 
tre Rios, and many of the country 
nw He placed Sarretea at the 
ead of the government here, but did 
‘ot succeed in getting Alvear appoint- 


commander of the forces ; for, 
VIL 
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upon his assuming the command at 
Buenos Ayres, the people declared a- 
gainst him. ‘The Civicos assembled 
in arms, and took a position to defend 
the town ; for he assembled the troops 
in the Retiro, a place out of the cen- 
tre of the town. If he had entered, 
there would have been much blood- 
shed and contusion; but, when he 
saw the determined appearance of the 
town, he retreated. He went to San- 
ta Fe, and ever since he has been 
plotting and raising troops, along with 
Carreras, Ramirez, and Lopez ; and it 
is a visit from them that we now 
dread in Buenos Ayres ; for, if they 
do come, and have to force the town, 
there will be a scene equal to the at- 
tack of Whitelocke. In March last, 
when affairs were in such confusion 
to defend the town, the magazine of 
arms in the fort was left open to sup- 
ply arms, and, there being no order, 
7000 muskets were taken away, and 
many swords, pistols, and much ain- 
munition, so that every blackguard 
and ruffian in the town possessed arms. 
Various rumours are afloat about the 
state of parties, and some say, that, in 
a week or two, we shall have the whole 
force of Carreras, &c. in our neigh- 
bourhood. It is almost certain, that, 
sooner or later, they will be here. 
Every one puts his house in the best 
state of defence. When any thing is 
dreaded, we keep generally within 
doors, the house locked and barrica- 
doed, and are on the qui vive to every 
one that knocks. But, generally 
speaking, the people here are quiet 
and inoffensive. If the same state 
were in other countries, with the same 
laxity of authority, it would be dread- 
ful. Here none are driven to crime 
by the necessity, or supposed neces- 
sity, of great we © No crowds are 
thrown out of employment; and the 
bare necessaries of life are acquired 
easily by the poorest ; and, from the 
mildness of the climate, little clothing 
is necessary. However, during poli- 
tical disturbances, dangerous and fe- 
rocious characters are formed, In 
Chili, they are, of course, preparing 
against the attempts of Carreras ; but 
they say there is an army of 9000 men 
realy to march inte Peru, under the 
command of San Martin. There they 
display more activity and energy than 
here. You will have heard of the 
capture of Valdivia by Lord Coch- 
rane,—a bold and we service ; 
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a very strong fortress of 100 guns, 
which he took by storm. Chili isthe 
great resort now ; all crowd round to 


REMARKS ON THE MEMOIRS OF RICH= 
ARD LOVEL EDGEWORTH, ESQ. * 


So far as we are acquainted with 
biographical writing, few memoirs 
have appeared more calculated than 
these to reflect credit on the subject 
and the writers. In that part of the 
work written by Mr Edgeworth him- 
self, there is less attempt to magnify 
his own talents, worth, or importance 
in society, than could be expected 
from one who undertakes to write his 
own life. ‘There is much simplicity, 
vivacity, and frankness of communi- 
cation, in all that relates to the forma- 
tion of his early character, much acute- 
ness, ingenuousness, and sagacity, in 
his observations on life, ana on the 
elements of human happiness, and the 
deductions he draws trom experience 
and knowledge of the world, are just 
and comprehensive. The first volume 
is highly instructive and amusing, and 
when it drew to a close we were in- 
clined to regret that the second part was 
written by another hand, even though 
that hand was Miss Edgeworth’s. 
On finishing the second volume, how- 
ever, it was impossible not to change 
that opinion ; tor if Miss Edgeworth’s 
narrative is less lively and less con- 
nected, it is, in no common degree, 
calculated to impress the reader with 
affection and respect for the memory 
of him who was the subject of it. 
Miss Edgeworth’s testimony of. her 
father’s claims to respect do not rest 
upon mere assertion, or on the partial 
evidence of near relationship; she gives 
proofsof moderation, disintcrestedness, 
and public spirit, that are unequivocal. 
It is well known, that when the ques- 
tion of the Irish Union was agitated 
in the Parliament of that kingdom, 
Mr Edgeworth (then member for the 
county of Longford) expressed his 
opinion that the measure would be 
for the interest of both nations, but 


‘* that he gate hig vote against it; because 
he said he had been convinced by what he 
had heard in that House this night, that 


Begut by himself, and concluded by 
his daughter, Maria Edgeworthi 2 vols. 


[Sept. 
the Union was at this time decidedly a. 
gainst the wishes of the great majority of 
men of sense and property in the nation. 
He added, that if he should be convinced 
that the opinion of the country changed at 
the final discussion of the question, his 
vote would be in its favour.” 


Miss Edgeworth proceeds to say— 


‘+ ] know that temptations were held out 
to him in every possible form in which 
they could flatter personal ambition, or {a- 
mily interest. He had offers of al! that 
could serve, or oblige his dearest friends, 
and choice of situations, in which he might, 
as jt was said, gratify his peculiar tastes, 
serve his country, and accomplish his fa- 
vourite object, of improving the education 
of the people. Opportunities for conve. 
venient distinttions in his case appeared 
also; since he was avowedly of opinion 
that the measure in question would be alti- 
mately advantageous to this country, though 
he thought the means of carrying it, and 
the forcing it, at this time, contrary to the 
sense of the people, was wrong. But how- 
ever plausible, he would not admit of any 
such nice casuistry in a case of conscience, 
—he would not palter with the fiend Am- 
bition.” 


In his judicious and benevolent ex- 
ertions to improve the condition of the 
Irish peasantry, in his just, liberal, 
and affectionate intercourse with the 

oor, Mr Edgeworth’s conduct is the 
best model that can be offered as an 
excellent magistrate and country gen- 
tleman. On this subject we must 
make the following extract from the 
work before us: 


‘6 '‘Thé exertions he made from the time. 
he seitied at Edgeworth Town in 1782, in 


- buikting comfortable dwellings for some of 


his tenants, and in assisting others to build’ 
the same.for themselves,—his never follow- 
ing the vile system of makifig forty shil- 
lings freeholders, merely for electioneering 
purposes,—the reasonable retit and tenure. 
at which he let his land,—the anusval 
time which he allowed his tenants to sake 
their fent,—his, freeing them from duty: 
work,—his avoiding as much as possibie m 
his leases oppressive or restrictive clauses, 


—his respecting the tenant's rightywherever _ 


tenants had improved,—his 


them by the certainty of justness and kind- 


ness,—his discouraging expectation 
pértial favour or protection, if they trans- 


“once the laws, or if’ they lived in indo- © 


ence and inebricty,—sueceeded altogether 
beyond bis most sanguine hopes, in melio- 
rating the condition of the people, especial- 
ly within the last twenty years, his tenant- 
ry, and the whole face of his estate, ‘strike 
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ingly improved in appearance, and essen- 
tially in reality. The poorest class of his 
tenants, who, in former times, lived in 
smoke and dirt, in too pitiable a condition 
for description, have now to most of their 
cabins chimneys and windows, comfortable 
thatch, and good earthen floors.. The 
dunzhills no longer stop up the windows, 
nor is ¢ the tirst step out of the cabin into 
the dirt.’ The number of Slated houses, 
end boarded floors, has much increased, 
and, what is of more consequence, and of 
better promise, for the future permanence 
of good habits, and for the progress of im- 
provement, much of what has been done 
has been effected, not by the landlord, but 
hy the tenants. Even some of the poorest 
have exerted themselves to make small ad- 
ditions and improvements in their habita- 
tions. No matter how. small, my father 
always, from the first dawning of hope, 
hailed the appearance of these efforts, with 
due encouragement and assistance; and 
tis, more than any pecuniary donations, 
tended to increase the disposition to exer- 
tion. Even from the first nrending of a 


gap, or the digging a rough cabbage gar-~ 


den, the planting a hedge, or the building 
a rude wall, he had hopes, and in these he 
was not disappointed.” 

The patriotic spirit, and freedom 
from party and religious prejudice, 
which he evinced on all occasions, and 
especially during the Irish rebellion, 
is above ali praise ; but the most af- 
iccting tribute that is paid to the me- 
inory of Mr Edgeworth, is in the 
vicw that is given of his domestic and 
family affections, and of those endear- 
ing habits of intimacy and tenderness 
which he maintained with every mem- 

_ ber of his own family ; the openness, 
capdour, and simplicity with which 
Miss Edgeworth describes her father’s 
sympathy in her literary pursuits, is 

“so powerfully expressed, that we must 
trenscribe the following passage : 


Lovention, it is said, is often overawed 
by criticism, and amany writers.have com- 
plained, perhaps with justice, of critics who 
can hever suggest any thing new in the place 
of that to which they object. Mine was a 
critic of a different sert, one who knew well 
both the difficulties and pleasuses of imven- 
tion,—one who, if he objected, knew how 
1) remedyy—who, even in assisting, knew 
how to give the writer all the pleasure of 
Original composition. He left me always 


at full liberty to ase or reject his hints,- 


throwing materials before,me continually, 
With the profusion of genius and of affec- 
ton. 
of dj 

offsted. There was no vanity, no 


There was 1io.danger of offending or _ 
ting him by not using whathe . 
selfish~ 
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ness to be managed with delicacy and de. 
ference ; he had too much resource ever to 
adhere tenaciously to any one idea or in- 
vention. So far from it, he forgot his gifts 
almost as soon as he had made them,— 
thought the ideas were mine if they appear- 
ed before him in any form in which he 
liked them, and, if never used, he never 
missed, never thought of inquiring for 
them. Continually he supplied new obser- 
vations on every passing occurrence, and 
wakened the attention with anecdotes of 
the living or the dead. His knowledge of 
the world and all that he had had oppor- 
tunities of seeing behind the scenes in the 
drama of life proved of inestimable service 
to me; all that I could not otherwise have 
known was thus supplied’in the best pos- 
sible manner. Few feinale authors, per- 
haps none, have ever enjoyed such advan- 
tages in a critic, friend, and father, united. 
Few have ever been blest in their own fa- 
mily with such able assistance, such power- 
ful motive, such constant sympathy.” 


_ Miss Edgeworth most successfully 
vindicates her father from the suspi- 
cion of a disregard to the sacred obli- 
gations of religion. ‘The omission of 
this subject in the work on Practical 
Education had been imputed to the 
writers of that werk as an implication 
of their being irreligious.. Miss Edge- 
worth says, 


‘¢ To misrepresentations apparently wil- 
fal, and made in the acrimonious language 
of party spirit and intolerance, my father 
never deigned to reply.* But to those who, 
with upright and benevolent intentions, 
from a sense of public duty, and in a spirit’ 
of Christian charity, made remonstrances 
on this subject, he thouglit it due to give 
all the explanation in his power. . Profes- 
sor Pictet of Geneva was the first to whose 
able and kind animadversions in the Bi- 
bliotheque Britannique he replied. The 
correspondence which passed between them 
is prefixed to a Freneh translation of 
¢ Practi¢al Education,’ published at Paris 
and Geneva in 1800. In the preface to 
the second English edition, published in . 
1801, my father, by whorm that preface 
was written, adverts to M. Pictet’s stric- 
tures, and concludes with these words: 


“6 The authors continue to preserve the si- 


lence pon this subject, which they before 


thought prudent, but they disavow, in ex- 


plicit terms, the design of laying down a 
system of education founded upon morality, 
exclugive of scligion.’” 

Miss Edgeworth proceeds to say 
further,op this subject— 
T have often been witness of the care 


with which he. gxblained thie nature and 
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enforced the observance of that great bond 
of civil society which rests upon religion. 
The solemnity of the manner in which he 


administered an oath can never leave my 


memory; and I have seen the salutary ef- ~ 
fect this produced on the minds of those of 
the lower Irish who are supposed to bey 
least susceptible of such impressions. But! 
it was not on the terrors of religion he 
chiefly dwelt ; no man could be more sen- 
sible than he was of the consolatory forti- 
fying influence of the Christian religion in 
sustaining the mind, in adversity,poverty, 
and age. Noman knew better #ts power 
to carry hope and peace in the of 
death to the penitent «riminal. When, 
from party bigotry, it has happened that a 
priest has been denied admittance to) the 
condemned criminal, my father has gone 
to the county gaol f soothe the sufferer’s 
mind, and to receive that confession on 
which, to the poor Catholic’s belief, his 
salvation depended. Whatever their pe- 
culiar tenets might be, none of his fellow- 
creatures in any rank of life, or in any 
connection or relationship to him, of ser- 
vant, tenant, dependant, friend, were ever 
by him disturbed in their faith; nor did 
he ever weaken in any heart in which it 
ever existed, that which he considered as 
tlie greatest blessing that a human cresture 
can enjoy—firm religious faith and hope. 
No man could be more tolerant than he 
was in judging of tlie religious opinions of 
‘all classes and sects ¢ provided he had rea- 
son to think them sifcere, he shewed them , 
the utmost respect ; and by such conduct: 
he did more geod to the q@use of religion, 
of virtue, and: civil peacein Ireland, than 
could have been effected by the most rigid 
disciplinarian, or by the most furious zea- 
lot.” 


Nothing can Ge more pleasing than 
the account that’ is given this vo- 
[ 


lume of the it years of Mr Edge-, 
“worth’s t as ot mérely an 


age of off enjoy ent,» 
sensibly, felt, ucknow- 
ledged. The pride‘and m ure? he 
had in the affectionate ot 
his own family is beautifully describ, 
ed, and we shall close these extract 
with the following passage: , 


** It is remarkable, that though men, as 
they advance in years, seem so much to re.’ 
gret the past; yet therelare few who, if 
the offer were made to them, would like to 
live their lives over again. bor the num. 
bers to whom my fabher * proposed this 

_question, I have never known any pergon 
amswer in the affirmative. Him along, 
have heard repeatedly declare, ‘that, pre- 
_Vided he were allowed to correct sonie 


faults, he would willingly accept the terms. 
Hie could not inore ang 


mark his ton. 


| 
viction that the sum of ‘good: he had en. 
joyed surpassed the »pain or eyil, 
In his }atter years, his children often heard 
‘him repeat, that he had begn happy in this 
world beyond his utmost expectations, and 
that he really thought he had been allow. 
ed more than his share: of blessings. His 
heart, instead of contracting or sinking, 
seemed in age to expand and overflow with 
kind feelings towards his fellow-creatures, 
and with gratitude to his Creator. _ 

_ His prayer, that he might preserve, as 
long as he lived, his intellectual faculties, 
was granted. , To the’ last they continued 
clear, vigorous, energetic ; and to the last 
were exerted in doing good, and in fulfil. 
ling every duty, public and private. The 
strength of his understanding, such as it 


had been in perfect health, with more than 


all that we ever/knew of the tenderness of 
his heart, pouged forth withthe last efforts 
of life, in his parting words of counsel and 
consolation to each of his family.” —— 

‘* In his last hours his bodily sufferings 
subsided, and, in the most serene and hap- 
py state, he said, before he sunk to that 
sleep from which he never wakened—~ 

‘*** J die with the soft feeling of grati- 
tude to my friends, and submission to the 
God who made me.’ ”’ 


We are of opinion, that, though. 
Miss Edgeworth has produced works 
of more fancy and invention, she has 
never given one to the world more cre- 
ditable to her own heart, or more cal- 
culated to promote the interests of 
truth and virtue than ‘that which she 
has now edited and written. 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND. 
REVEALED RELIGION. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tune is one great subject of hu- 
man apprehension and sentiment which 
I do not think is obtaining its due place 
among your lucubrations. {The By- 
stander has done something for it— 
i yourself have done nothing ; yet,, 

oth from its’ own importance, and 
from the bent of the’ tinses, it is the 
subject which seems destined to have 
the greatest share in . forming ‘the 
morals and influencing the; happiness 
of men and of nations. I do not think 
you are a great Politician, or are able 
to- favour us with any profound spe- 
ulations on the character of goyern- 


ents, or the internal. econonty 
states ; you may leave, likewisé, the 


department @f gaiety and humour to 
ie who Have a greater variety and 
vi 
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our part in a still nobler field, and, 
fowever imperfect your labours may 


he, yet, if you willegive your soul to 


them, they will not be altogether un- 
interesting or inefficient. It is the 
subject of Reticion to which I al- 
lude—that inspiring theme, which, 
in happier times, was at the foun- 
dation of all that was elevated and 
pure in the efforts of genins—which 
has seemed, for a season indeed, to be 
under a heavy eclipse, but which is 
again breaking forth into its genuine 
station, although it may still be tra- 
yelling through.clouds. To throw all 
the light that ean be collected on this 


highest of all inquiries—to apply to it . 


every faculty and energyto point 


ont its bearings on every other branch . 


ot knowledge—is surely an honour- 
able attempt, at least, and bids fair 
to be useful; nor are you ‘tO sup- 
pose that it is one entirely forestal- 
led, or on which new. observations 
may not every day be produced. Here, 
in truth, is the fountain of all medi- 
tation. It is only when we look with 
the eye of Religion wpon Nature or 
upon Man, that we find them prolific 
of traly enhobling conceptions: when 
we permit ourselves to be fettéred un- 
der material chains, we are then with- 
in himits which are; for ever baffling 
and depressing us,‘ and throwing a 
chill upon our most vigorous exer- 

There is not, either, any great dif- 
ficulty in this’ inquiry, nor does it 
presuppose any high gifts of mind, al- 
though no gifts of mind can be exer- 
cised well, if deprived of its influence. 
It presupposes > only simplicity of 
thought, and great good faith, a mind 
that opens to the impressions of truth, 
whén they rise before it, and that 
uses no ingenuity to stifle them. It 
's upon such a mind that all the ge- 
nuine beauty of Religion beams ; and 
it is difficult to say from what. quar- 
ter its evidence does not arise. What 
's requisite in the present moments, 
but to look abroad upon Nature in 
all the magnificence of her bounty ? 
Can we walk out into the fields, 
and see the profusion which covers 
them, and is there any thing else 
required to convince us, from the 
Scene of Nature itself, of the’ wis- 
dom, and the Provi- 
dence which surround us? There are 
a thousand arguments in.one’sheaf of 
orn ; and it is not the want of proof, 
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it is the want of ingenuousness of 
mind, which occasions any hesita- 
tion in the first step of Religious 
thought.- All the real difficulty a- 
rises fronrthe conception of the Deity 


- being so much above the comprehen- 


sion of man, and that difficulty will 
remain, after an eternity of medita- 
tion, as much it may be, as afler the 
first intimation of his existence and 
attributes. Were we to attend to the 
workings ef our hearts, we-should dis- 
cern an obligation attached to this 
OY when once it is formed ; 
und that the persuasion is more than 
reasonable, that it is right. We should 
at once see, that all the glory and sta- 
bility of existence must rest_upon it ; 
that, if it gives way in “‘ one jot or 
one tittle,” there is in that moment a 
return to ancient chaos, and that all 
the grandeur and beauty of Earth and 
ot Heaven are converted into “ a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours.” 

It is not, then, argument that is 
needed upon, this great and funda- 
mefital inquiry :—it is an open and 


_clear mind, which does not skulk from 


the contemplation, or which does not 


_ bury it under a web of its own forme 


‘ing—it is a mind in some respect 
congenial to that .Supreme Mind 
which is thus disclosed to it—a spirit 
which does not hide itself from the 
Revelation of the God of Nature, like 
our first parents, in the Garden of 
Kaden, after they had sinned. ‘This it 
is which is required ; and, even in fal- 
len man, this may, in a certain de- 
gree, be found, although, no doubt, 
illusions 
which are, in his present state, so con- 
stantly perverting him, ought to make 
hiin cling eagerly. to that high source 
of purification by which alone his spi- 
rit may_be restored to a pervading 
sense of the Divine presence. Simple, 
indeed, and sublime as this glorious 
-theme must be confessed to be, are 
you not aware, Mr Editor, that there 


‘4s none less steadily present to the 


soul of man ; and do you not think you 
will do more for your readers, if you 
place it in their view in every form 
that may most strike or attract them, 


than if you merely amuse them with 


the passing literature of the hour, or 
the scraps and ends of barren and dis- 
jointed speculations? I do not wish 
you to desert.any subject which may 


_ afford instruction, or even innocent 


entertainment. ‘There is a time for 
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every thing under the-sun ; but there. 


can scarcely be a time for an occasion 
on which tHe sentiments of Religion 
may not: be renddred profitable and 
lovely. It is not the part of those who 
are friends, tinjidly to resign 
themselves to the current of the world, 
and, in the wéak apprehensiog of seem- 
ing obtrusive or austere, to suffer op- 
portunities fo pass which might awak- 
en the thoughtless to reflection, or 
might moderate the passions of world- 
ly minds. 

It is, to be sure, the practice of 
ect persons to press the sub- 


ject Waudiciously—-to introduce it in- 
to the’ common, intercourse of’ society, 
and frequently to occasion disgust, or 
to give uncomfortable impressions of 
Religion, by the check which it seems 
to put upon the natural play of the hu- 
man mind. But I should imagine there 
may be methods, even in common 
conversation, of insinuating senti- 
ments of piety 3vhich-would appear to 
rise naturally, and which would meet 
with but little repulse from the staté 
of the atmosphere in which they might 
be breathed. It will not often do, 


-- indeed, to march up boldly with that 
~ class of religionists who have acquired 


the name of Evangelical, and storm, 
without auy covert mode of attack, 
the fortress of Original Sin. The la- 
tent principle of evil lurking in every 
bosom requires to be more delicate- 
ly managed ; and it will be much bet- 
ter if men cen be brought to find it 
out for themselves} than to have it 
dashed without any mercy in their 


teeth. But much may be done, I 


suppose. on the outskirts of Religion ; 
the sentiments of devotion chiles 
from the contemplation of Nature are 
always pleasing, and are such that 
veven an infidel can scarcely fail to be 
smitten with their béauty, and, if they 
seemed to flow from an overflowing 
heart, they would leave an impression 
which might be the germ of piety in 
many a sympathetic bosom. There 
treeven views of Christianity which 
might be inculcated without offence 
to any one, Its happy influence on 
‘society, the beautiful simplicity of its 
origin, the pure character of its Author 
and of its first preachers, are topics 
‘which might be rendered very de- 
‘lighttiil and interesting even in the 
‘social hour. At least conceive 
this ; and I have sometimes regretted 
that there is no» euch-charaeter, now 


, 


and then, in the world as a Christian 
Socrates—a man who, with a full pers 
suasion of Religion on his own mind 
should lay himself out to make it a. 
greeable in society, by showing its 
connection with ‘* every virtue and 
every praise.” There is surely a me. 
thod of softening prejudices, removing 
miseyprehensions, even a playful ang 
good-humoured irony, which might 
be brought to play upon this fine sub. 
ject in the Socratic method, amidst 
the familiarity of conversation ; and, 
till something of this. kind is done, 
I doubt whether Religion will ever 
make a suitable progress among the 
freer order of spirits. At present 
it comes before men under the dog- 
matical form of doctrine, because 
they seldom hear of it but from the 
pulpit ; and, of course, it becomes a 
part of good breeding to keep it in the 
back-ground in conversation, because 
people do not like to be reminded of 
their catechism. In the mean time, 
how many are there, of good and vir- 
tuous men too, who are really almost 
unprovided with any ideas or senti- 
ments of a Religious nature, and who 
go through life, amidst, perhaps, much 
external decency, with séarcely a 
thought beyond the pursuits or en- 
joyments of the passing hour ; and is 
nothing to be done for these men, but 
are they to be jeft unenlightened on 
that noblest of all subjects, which, in 
many eases, may be precluded from 
entering their minds, by some slight 
prejudice, of no very difficult removal ? 

Whatever may be thought, how- 
ever, of aestyle of conversation which 
has scarcely had any example in the 
world, there can be no objection toa 
more frequent expression of Religious 
views in writing... Of this you ad 
say there’is no want; but I think 
there is @ great want of the kind ot 
writing upon this subject which | 
believe would be most useful. 
There is no want of sermons, and 
of treatises like sermons ; but there 


is scarcely an example of an easy | 
and simple expression of elevated. 
‘thought and devout sentiment spring- 


ing from the heart, unvitiated by sys- 
tems and a technical phraseology. ‘Per- 
haps the thing likest what I mean 1s 
Rousseau’s: Confession of the Savoyard 
Vicar, if that were freed:from its un- 


necessary and offensive. scepticism. 
The tone in.other ts is. good ;— 
it is thatef a man speaking .on: 
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most interesting of all subjects in the 
language and with the feelings ofa man 
_yot with the formality of a theolo- 
cian. If you can muster up any thing 
of that talent, Mr Editor, I advise you 
strenuously not to hide it in a napkin. 
In the mean time, will you accept of 
meas a coadjutor ? I have nothing for 
vou in the strain of Rousseau ; but I 
wrote, several years ago, a series of 
Dialogues after the manner of his 
fring Hume, and intended as a reply 
ty the Posthunfous Dialogues on Na- 
turs] Religion of that cold but acute 
philosopher. They are not by any 
means the kind of thing most needed ; 
but | have nothing else for you at 
this time. ‘There is too much meta- 
physics in my attempt to enable me 
to render it as popular as I could wish. 
‘he metaphysics, too, is, I suspect, 
rather rash and hazardous; yet I 
think it may afford some hints of 
truths which have not been suffi- 
ciently examined. I ought to men- 
tion, thet the portion which I trans- 
mit to you, at present, has appears 
ed already in a celebrated periodi- 
cal work. It is necessary, however, 
for the sake of connection, to reprint 
it; the remaining part has never been 


before the public; and, although I> 


am well aware that the whole is very 
hasty and imperfect, yet I think it 
may set an example of a tone and 
temper of discussion @n a delicate sub- 
ject, neither illiberal nor unconcilia- 
tory. I have only to mention farther, 
that the speakers in my Dialogues are 
the same with those in Mr Hume’s, 
and, as appears from the following 
introductory notice, ‘the date of this 
conversation is supposed to be several 
years posterior to the former.—I am 
your's, &c. 
PHILOTHEUS. 


Pamruitus to Hermiprus. 


Tre conversation, my Hermippus, 
which I transmitted to youagood many 
years ago on the subject of Natural 
Religion, interested you, I remember, 
hot a little. The free opinions of 
Philo, and the natural piety of Clean- 
thes, seemed to you the only diversi- 
Hes of sentiment which a reasonable 
Person could admit upom that subject, 
and they were each supported by so 
much force of argument, that you 
were left in doubt to whith side you 
should incline, The impression upon 
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my mind was very similar, and I soon 
gave up reflecting on an inquiry in 
which so little certainty as it seemed 
could be attained. ‘The course of my 
life soon carried me from my country, 
and from the calm speculations of 
philosophy, and the protession of arms 
which I followed in a foreign land 
estranged me for a time from my ori- 
ginal triends, and involved me in all 
the ardour of active pursuits. 

I a life of this kind we can some- 
times learn more certainly than in the 
retirementot study, therelativeimport« 
ance of the different principles of our 
nature ; and although, in the charac- 
ter of a soldier, there is generally an 
affectation of carelessness and uncon- 
cern respecting religious sentiments : 
yet, I could not but remark, that the 
men of most experience and respecta- 
bility among us, if they were little 
versant in reasonings on such subjects, 
yet entertained feelings of seriousness 
and reverence whenever they were 
suggested to their minds. I found, 
in a word, that a disposition to scep- 
ticism was never prevalent with steady 
and sober-minded men, and that 
Cleanthes bid much fairer to obtain 
consideration among such characters, 
than the versatile and ingenious Philo. 

It was my fortune, too, during my 
residence abroad, occasionally to meet 
with men who had gained the repu- 
tation of being and I 
heard many of them push the princi- 
les of irreligion much farther than 
had been ventured a by that acute 
disputant. Into such views my mind 
never could enter, and there seemed 
to me something so disgusting in the 
aspect of open Atheism, that I was 
even less prepared than formerly to 
tolerate opinions which seemed at all 
to point at such a conclusion. Such 
were the prevailing sentiments which 
the mere course of events had pro- 
duced in my mind, without any regu- 
lar train of reflection; and it was in 
this temper that I returned some 
months ago to my native country, and 
once more had the happiness to find 
myself under the hospitable roof of 
my paternal friend. He was pleased 
to express his satisfaction with the 
character I had maintained in my pro- 
fession ; and it gave me infinite plea- 
sure to find that the increase of years 
had not at all impaired the phileso- 
phical serenity of Cleanthes. 

In conversing about our old friends, 
you may be sure I did not forget Philo, 
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and was curious toknow whether hestill 
remained as loose upon religious opi- 
nions as at the period of my acquaint- 
ance with him. ‘To tell you the 
truth, says Cleanthes, I have not seen 
him for some years; as he is now gone 
to live upon an estate in a distant part 
of the country, but from what 4 éan 
learn, I understand his opinions:have_ 
been changed to a degree which you 
would scarcely expect. Do you re- 
smember his concluding observation in 


that- memorable dialogue, that in a® 


man of letters philosophical scepticism’ 
was the first step to a sound belief’ in 
Christianity ? this I took for a jest at 
thé time, and perhaps he meant it so} 


but it seems to have been a prophecy © 


on #is part, as I am told he is now. 
become a very devout Christian. My 
curidsity, said I, is so much excited, 
that 4 should wish much to make him 
a visit; and if he is not eee 


with fanaticism, I thin 


he will state freely to us the reasons — 


which have had so remarkable an ef- 

fect upon him. For my part, said 

Cleanthes, 1 think now too old- 
to form-any new sentiments upop such 

subjects,’ but it will give me “much 

- pleasure to accompany you on a visit 

~ to an old friend. 

We accordingly, Hermippus, passed 


ly experienced in the society of each 
other. ‘They may have changed, per. 
haps, in many particulars in the in. 
tervening season, yet they almost for. 
get when they meet, as we do now 
that they are not in every respect the 
same characters as at the time of their 
first intimacy. . 

I am not one of those (said Clean. 
thes) who are inclined to quarrel with 
the effects of age. The progress of 
time, in ‘many respects, makes us 
wiser, and although most people, in 
the course of their lives, have gone 


through scenes of folly which they 


come to regret, yet no man who pos- 
sesses the principles of probity and 
prudence does not feel himself, to. 
wards the close of his life, happier on 
the whole than in his first outset. It 
is pleasing to recollect the lively hopes 
and warm feelings of youth, but a 
‘wise man recollects them without any 
serious regret that they are past. 

I find, my friend, (said Philo.) that 
you still retain the even and philoso- 
phical tone of your character, and J 
Imagine you have changed less than 


-either Painphilus or myself, in the 


intervening period of our separation. 
or myself, (said I,) experience 

has taught me some rude immethodi- 

cal lessons, in the hurry of a life which 


-some days with Philo, in the course called upon me to act, while ig left me 
of which we had’severa] conversations, little leisure for thought, but now 
which I think you will be happy to that I have returned to the society of 
+  have.reported to you. . my first instructors, I am really much 
inclined to resume all the simple and 


Part I.—On the Existence of Deity. 


Philo had succeeded to a very plea- 
sant‘preperty, which he was now em- 
in‘improving and adorning. 

e found that he was greatly esteem- 
_ ed by his neighbours, and beloved by 


his and his whole soul 


“seemed to be occupied with the desire 
.of rendering himself useful in the 
sphere in which.he moved. He re- 
*eived Cleanthes and me with the ut- 
“most cordiality of friendship, and ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with 
the rénewsk. of old remembrances 
which our arrival had occasioned. 

- T know not, Cleanthes, (said he, one 
morning, as we were walking with him 
in one of his favourite retreats,) whe- 
ther any hours, in the decline of life, 
are 30 agreeable as those which unex- 

tedly revive the feelings of our ear- 

y years, and bring friends together 

“after a long absence, recalling all the 
grateful emotions which formers 


docile dispositions of youth. 


But ptay, Philo, (said Cleanthes,). 


what changes have befallen you? 
‘None, (said he,) but what it was 
full time I should experience, if I was 
ever to attain any thing like settled 
and serious opinions. I have reficct- 
ed with somewhat more care than | 
used to do, and have become more 
studious of finding truth, than of ex- 
ercising ingenuity. 
Seriousness (said Cleanthes) I have 
always approved of, but there are 
some opinions which are really narrow 
and dark, while they seem to be the 
fruits of grave reflection. I hope my 
once lively friend has not lost the 
gaiety of his heart with that versatili- 
ty of fancy which led him often into 
sallies that wisdom could not approve, 
but which were yet accompanied wi 
so much good humour, that philoso- 
hy could scarcely condemn’ them. 


f you have become serious, I hope it — 
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is the seriousness not of a bigot, but 


of a 

| am willing, (said Philo,) since 
we seem to be coming on the subject 
of a turmer conversation, to state my 
opinions now as unreservedly as I did 
then, and you shall yourselves judge 
whether they have become in any re- 
spect contracted and illiberal. 

’ Nothing (said 1) can give me more 
satisfaction, (and I may say the same 
for Cleanthes,) than such a proposal. 
I beg also, Philo, that you will renew 
the discussion from the outset, and 
first point out to us the greater grounds 
of assurance which natural reason has 
afforded you on the sublime subject 
of religion, before you speak of a 
higher source of instruction, to which 
I understand you have at length sub- 
mitted a mind that seemed incapable 
of yielding to any authority. 

Cleanthes will recollect, (said 
Philo,) that on the proofs of religion 
trom reason, he and I did not in fact 
ditter very materially ; we both admit- 
ted the same principles, and we. dif- 
ivred only concerning the degree of 
weight which was to be allowed them. 
On the fundamental point, for in- 
stance, of. the existence of the Deity, 
we both acquiesced in the supposi- 
tion, that the proof is the result of an 
argument from analogy, which, from 
the resemblance of the universe to the 
known works of design among men, 
infers that design was employed in its 
formation. ‘To this argument Clean- 
thes ascribed more weight than it 
seemed to me to possess ; yet I could 
not be so blind as to overlook its force, 
and I confessed that the instances of 
design in nature were so numerous, 
there was ne avoiding the supposition 
(fits being the production of mind or 
intelligence. It was possible to throw 
out many ingenious hypotheses of a 
contrary kind, but I fairly owned, 
that these suppositions had scarcely 
any weight with myself, and while I 
rayself with starting diffieul- 
ics, it was hardly with any other 
rs than the entertainment of my 
ancy. 

There was, however, (said Clean- 
thes,) something in your objections, 
and they led me to suspect that I had 
hot grounded my argument so firmly 
461 might have done. Yet I do not 


Perceive any imperfeetion in the prip- 


ciple on which we srent. 
confess, too, (said I,) thet I was 


VOL, Vil. 
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disappointed, when I found your in- 
genuity capable of furnishing even 
any plausible argument against the 
existence of God, and that, while 
Cleanthes combated you with proofs 
which neither your good sense nor 
good feelings could resist, yet there 
should appear to be any defect in 
them of which your acuteness could 
take hold. 

It is difficult (said Philo) to find 
any cause of which an active dispu- 
tant may not support the worse side 
with some show of reason. I believe, 
however, Cleanthes, you granted me 
somewhat too easily the position, that 
the argument which infers the exist- 
ence of mind from the appearances of 
design is merely an analogical aygu- 
ment founded on experience. ‘The 
fact is, that it has a much deeper 
foundation in our understanding. It 
is not because I have always seen hu- 
man ‘operations procteding from de- 
sign, that I judge the similar opera- 
tions of nature to proceed from that 
principle, but because it is impossible 
for me, while I am in possession of 
my present faculties, not to trace the 
indications of design whenever any of 
its effects are presented to my con- 
templation. Whatever bears the marks 
of order, disposition, plan,—I cannot 
but conceive to proceed from these 
principles, and this by a necessary ope- 
ration of my understanding previous 
to all experience. Suppose there were 
no human beings in existence but 
myself, and that my.own hands had 
never been employed in bringing into 
form the ideas of my invention ; still 
I believe, upon reflection, my notions 
of nature would be what they are -at 
present, and without the assistance of 
any analogical argument, I shovld im- 
mediately read upon’ the face of ex- 
ternal existence the legible characters 
of the Divine mind. 

It helps out the form of an argu- 
ment, indeed, or is a good illustration 
of our meaning, when we compare 
the works of nature to the works, of 


art; but suppose there were, pro- 
perly ‘speaking, no works of as 
a lo- 


or tliat mam had never given 
cal habitation and a name”. to the 
images of his fancy, still he might 
perceive traces of intelligence in the 
universe of nature by which he is 
surrounded. ‘Because we are 60 Con- 
stantly occupied with the works of 
our own hands, therefore, when we 
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speak of the effects of design, we more 
naturally make a reference to these 
than to natural appearances; yet the 
latter have an immediate force of them- 
selves to awaken in our minds the per- 
ception of intelligence and design, 
without the intervention of any ana- 
logical reasonitig from those processes 
of art with which we are more inti- 
mately acquainted. 

I believe, Philo, (said Cleanthes,) 
you have now placed the argument 
on its true foundation, and I see, that, 
by so doing, you obviate a great many 
of those cavils with which you for- 
merly perplexed me. If the argu- 
‘ment tor the existence of God were 
to rest entirely on an analogical re- 
semblance between the works of hu- 
man art, and the appearances of na- 
ture, it would really be difficult to 
get rid of those methods by which 

ou endeavoured to weaken the ana- 

ogy. Analogies are faint as well as 
strong, and a weak analogy is but a 
slight degree of proof. Besides, I re- 
member, you shewed that there were 
other analogics in nature, besides that 


of its resemblance to the works of 


man. ‘Ihe universe, you said, re- 
sembles an animal as much at least as 
a machine. Why may not the prin- 
ciple of its origin be generation as 
well as reason ? 

You see now, Cleanthes, (said Phi- 
lo,) in what manner a cavil of this 
kind must fall to the ground. The 
universe may be a machine, or an ani- 
mal, or a vegetable, or the production 
ot a concourse of atoms, or whatever 
the most fanciful philosopher may 
please to call it; still, whatever it is, 
the mind reads intelligence in it, and 
reason was employed in putting to- 
gether the machine, in generating the 
animal, in sowing the seeds of vege- 
tation, or in reducing into form and 
order the irregular dance of atoms. 

It is true, Philo, (said _I,) the most 
careless observer must read in natire 
the indications of design, but can he 
be certain that he reads right? Is it 
impossible that he should be mis- 
taken? There are many natural ap- 
pearances which seem to be the work 
of design, but which philosophy can 
explain, and can point out the natural 
causes which produce the apparent 
order observed in them. Crystalliza- 
tien, for instance, is a process which 
produces appearances more regular 
than human art can imitate, and yet 


[Sept. 
you surely will not say that there jg 
design in the process. 

Indeed, (said Philo,) but I will say 
so; and I should like to know what 
ene can point out to me, those 

lind powers of nature which could 
of themselves produce the appearan. 
ces which crystallization exhibits? 
Allowing certain principles to exist, 
and to operate in a certain manner, 
you say the forms of crystals follow 
as a necessary consequence ; but | 
maintain, that design must have been 
ployed in giving to those principles 
their energies, and the degrees of sheir 

Perhaps, Philo, (said I,) this instance 
may be of very little moment in our 
inquiry, yet you will allow me to say, 
that, if there is any meaning attached 
to the word fortuitous, the forms pro- 
duced by crystallization are as for- 
tuitous as any thing else, although 
they exhibit marks of design. Do 
you really think there is more evi- 
dence of the existence of God to be 
adduced from the form of crystals, 
than from that of the most inartificial 
rock ? 

If you are right, (said Philo,) all 
that is to be concluded from your ob- 
servation is, that regularity of form 
alone is not sufficient to prove design, 
although it may be a common indica- 
tion of it-—Then what is sufficient? 
(replied I.)}—Means, (said he, ) employ- 
ed for the accomplishment of an end. 
Innumerable instances of this kind 
occur in nature, and whenever we 
find them, we cannot hesitate fora 
moment about the intention. Who 
doubts that the eye was intended for 
the purposes of vision ?>—I grant, (said 
I,) the mind naturally forms this con- 
clusion, but still is it a necessary 
one? Is it impossible that the fact 
should be otherwise ? I may think the 
universe is conducted by intelligence, 
and it may be the only natural thought 
which I can form upon the subject ; 
but am I as certain of this truth, as 
that two and two are equal to four? 

If (said Philo) you ask me, Whe- 
ther the works of design are as clear- 
ly indicative of design, as that two 
and two make four? I shall answer 
that they are, because, when you speak 
of the works of design, you presup- 
pose design, in the same way as when 
you speak of two and two, you pre- 
suppose the idea of four; and the 
only question is, Whether, on throws 
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ing your thoughts over the universe, 
the eye of your mind has not as clear 
a perception of thé existence ot design, 
as of any truth whatever ? 

Your idea, then, (said I,) seems to 
he, that design is rather perceived 
than inferred. Yet in what manner 
pereeived ? Surely we do not know 
as certainly the existence of design 
fom its effects, as from the consci- 
ousness of it in ourselves. 

Pretty nearly, (said Philo.) Iam 
about as certain that you are an in- 
tclligent being, as that I am one my- 
self. YetI do not pretend to be con- 
scious of your intelligence. Your 
words, your actions, convey indica- 
tions of intelligence which seem to be 
about as indisputable proofs. as con- 
sciousness itself. 

It is really very difficult (replied 
1) to catch the exact foundations of 
some of our daily and invariable opi- 
nions, and they may often have a less 
tirm basis than we are willing to al- 
low them. You, I think, are not un- 
accustomed to the sceptical language, 
that as agents we must be quite satis- 
fied, while as speculative reasoners 
we may be allowed to doubt.  Per- 
haps our only ground for believing 
others to be reasonable beings as well 
as ourselves, is a kind of analogy 
drawn from the similarity between 
ourselves and them. You are con- 
scious of using certain words and ges- 
tures with meaning, and you ascribe, 
in like manner, meaning to others, 
when ar hear their words, or per- 
ceive their actions. This is ground 
though for conduct and belief, (for 
we have no other;) but is it reasonable, 
or can it be ascribed to any other 
operation of mind, except the influ- 
ence of custom ? 

Then, (said Philo,) you allow that 
the proofs of design in nature are at 
least as reasonable a ground for the 
belief of the existence of God, as the 
proofs which men exhibit of intelli- 
#ence are, that they are possessed of 
that principle ; a proof, to my appre- 
hension, tolerably strong. 


_ No, (said the proof for the ex-: 


istence of God is not so strong as the 
other. There is no reason, we shall 
Suppose, in either case. It is only the 
bent of my mind,the train of my 
thought, which leads me to conclude 
that other men ate reasonable beings ; 
but thiss a train of thought, with- 
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out which I could net exist for a mo- 
ment among them: it is necessary for 
me as an agent. The belief of the 
existence of God is only necessary for 
me as a religious being; but it re 
mains to be proved, that religion is 
a necessary part of human nature. We 
can go through life without it. 

True, (said Philo,) we-may in a 
great measure go through life without 
the moral sentiments of religion ; but 
I will venture to say no reasonable 
being can exist without perceiving the 
fact, that there is design in nature, 
and without founding all his conduct 
upon this perception. 

Make out this position, (said Cle- 
anthes,) and you will do a great deal. 

Pray, Cleanthes, (said Philo,) why 
lo you believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow ? 

There are two answers (said Cle- 
anthes) to your question, between 
which you may choose. ‘The belief 
is either instinetive, and no account 
cen be given of it; or it is an effect of 
custom on the mind. ‘There never 
yet has been a day without the ap- 
pearance of the sun! I cannot think 


‘of to-morrow without supposing this 


appearance. I therefore believe that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. 

I am not satisfied (replied Philo) 
with either. of these answers. I am 
conscious of no instinctive belief suctr 
as you mention. That the sun will 
rise to-morrow seems a reasonable be-= 
lief, and not to rest upon any unac~ 
countable principle. ‘That the prin- 
ciple is not custom, I think, may ap- 
pear from this, that custom cannot be 
the principle of any thing. An opi- 
nion must exist in the mind before it 
can be customary. Where it has ex- 
isted a certain time,-I can easily con- 
ceive that custom may rivet it more 
firmly, and may continue it with 
scarcely any reference to the principle 
on which it rests. But it must rest 
on some principle antecedent to alt 
custom ; and this, by the way, 1s an 
answer to the supposition stated by 
Pamphilus, that the whole ground for 
or belief of the intelligénce of other 
men, is derived from a customary ha- 
bit of thought'which leads us to con- 
ceive others to be like ourselves. 
What is the foundation of this habit > 
Custom may continue it, and we may 
lose sight of its foundation, but it 
must rest originally upon perception, 
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Fraser's Journey through the Himala Mountains. 


Mind perceives mind. We not only 
think that others are intelligent beings, 
but we know them to be so. 

But what has all this to do (said 
Cleanthes) with your question about 
the sun rising; or rather, why did 
you ask that question ? 

If our belief of this common fact 


_ (replied Philo) is founded neither on 
- blind instinct, nor on a mere habit 


of thought, I can see only one ground 
on which it rests, and that is a very 
firm one. 'To me it seems certain, 
that it rests upon our observation of 
the plan or order of nature. We per- 
ceive that the regular rising of the 
sun forms a part of the plan of the 
universe, and we predict, therefore, 
this event, with entire confidence in 
the Ruling Mind by which the uni- 
verse is conducted. Mind perceives 
mind. If we had no perception that 
there is mind in nature, we should 
have no grounds for believing that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. 

I confess, Philo, (said Cleanthes,) 
you place this argument in a point of 
view which never occurred to me, and 
if you are in the right, you interweave 
the proofs of the existence of God 
with all the first principles of human 
belief. But how can you prove 
so extraordinary a position? Hes a 
child in his mother’s arms a per- 
ception of the existence of mind in 
nature ? 

I really think so, (said Philo,) and 
I see nothing at all marvellous in the 
supposition. Does a child perceive 
that its mother is a being possessed of 
feelings and faculties similar to its 
own? Surely it does whenever it has 
sense to perceive any thing. Why 
may it not trace as well indications of 
order, plan, design, in every thing 
round about it? A child is not a 
Deist, does not form to itself an ab- 
stract notion of God either as an in- 
telligent or a moral being; but still 
the merest infant has a perception that 
there is a system in which it moves. 
The order of nature, in a word, is ac- 
commodated to the human under- 
standing. Mind cannot exist with- 
out feeling the impressions of mind 
from the surrounding universe, and 
it surrenders itself, almost without its 
own consciousness, to the sentiments 
of trust and dependence which those 
impressions inspire ! 


( To be continued. ) 


[Sept. 
ACCOUNT OF MR PRASER’S JoURNry 
THROUGH THE HIMALA Mopy. 


TAINS, AND TO THE SOURCES op 
THE JUMNA AND GANGES. * 


TuereE are few routes which af. 
ford objects so well calculated to ex. 
cite public curiosity, as that through 
which Mr Fraser ed. The Hi. 
malaya, or Himala, that mighty north. 
ern barrier of India, has excited ex. 
traordinary attention by the newly 
discovered grandeur of its natural fes- 
tures. Its mountain ranges are now 
generally wnderstood to surpass even 
the Andes, so long supposed pre. 
eminent over all the other chains in 
the globe. Its proximity to the Bri. 
tish possessions has led to repeated 
recent attempts to penetrate into its 
interior ; but the obstacles have been 
so great, as to limit greatly the suc- 
cess of these endeavours. Mr Fraser, 
in accompanying a 
penetrated through tracts which some 
of his predecessors had been unable 
to’ reach. He thus accumulated a 
large mass of materials, which, if they 
had been worked up with greater care 
and skill, might have made a truly 
interesting work, As it is, a view ot 
some of the most interesting particu- 
lars cannot fail, we think, to prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

Mr Fraser begins with a detailed 
narrative of the war with Nepaul in 
1814-15; but as this subject has in 
a great measure gone by, we shall not 
be detained by it from the more in- 
teresting narrative of his journey 
through the mountainous countries. 
The opportunity of exploring the re- 
gions of the Himala was: afforded by 
the mission in which Mr Fraser's bro- 
ther engaged, for the purpose of ex- 
citing some of the tribes, over whom 
he possessed influence, to rise and act 
upon the rear of the Ghoorkhas.. That 
people, after overruning almost all the 
mountain territory of India, had found 
their career stopped in the western dis 
tricts, bordering on Cashmire, whence 
they had been beat back after general 
obstinate conflicts, To rowse, the 


slumbering enmity of these hardy 


mountaineers against their invader, 


Journal of a Tour through patt 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountitis, 


and to the Sources of the 


Ganges, By James Baillie Frasety 
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was the object of the present expedi- 
tion. It was attended by an irregular 
corps of 600 men, one-third of whom 
were themselves Ghoorkhas, and yet 
were considered equally trustworthy 
as any of the rest; for, “ like other 
Asiatics, they fight for pay, and whose 
bread they eat, his cause they will 
defend against country, friends, and 
relations.” ‘The party ascended first 
into the district of Sirmore, situated 
on the rivers Girree and Tonse, tri- 
butaries to the Upper Jumna. The 
mountains here were not of that tre- 
mendous height, to which they after- 
wards ascend ; but they rose trom the 
glens or vallies beneath in very lofty 
and abrupt ridges, seldom less than 
5000 feet high, and thus rendered tra 
velling exceedingly laborious, and not 
unattended with danger. The tra 
vellers were greatly struck by the la« 
bour employed in fitting for -cultiva- 
tion the almost perpendicular sides of 
these mountains. Wherever the smal- 
lest portion of earth could be found, 
it was formed into a terrace, and water 
conveyed to it sometimes from a consi 
derable distance. The natives contrive 
to raise tolerable crops of wheat, bar- 
ley, and in some few places even of 
rice, very superior in quality to that 
produced on the plain. Thus a dis- 
trict, which seems destined by nature 
to be entirely dependent on its neigh- 
bours for grain, is enabled even to ex 
port that article. Yet the instru- 
ments employed are still ruder than 
in the rest of India, though the loose 
nature of the soil renders it very easi- 
ly worked. The Ghoorkhas had oc- 
cupied and cruelly wasted this region, 
so that in many places only the relics 
could be traced of the labours by 
which it had been rendered fruitfil. 
In entering the district of Joobul, 
the mountains rose to a loftier height, 
particularly the noble ones of Choor 
and Urructa, covered with the most 
magnificent forests. Here weté found 
pines of all sorts, and of all ages, from 
the greenest youth to the most hoary 
State of decay ; hollies andoake grown 
to the most enormous sizes With sy- 
camore and yew of the mest varied 
forms. A birch was found: pretisely 
similar in every respect to that of 
Scotland. At one spots a. vista 
ned in the wild and awfel forest, 
through which the whole of the hills 
their various ridges, te and beyond 
the Sutlej, appeared, beldy swelling 
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till they faded in the distance. A- 
round us the fantastic forms of the 
old trees, their rich masses of foliage, 
contrasting with the grey bare crags, 
and the blasted pines and withered 
oaks, formed a foreground for a pie- 
ture worthy the pencil of a Salvator.” 
On reaching the highest pass on the 
Urructa, the whole stupendous range 
of the Himala burst upon the view, 
clear and weli-detiele bright with 
snow, and rising far above all inter- 
vening objects. For giving an idea 
of this scene, however, the author 
trusts chiefly to his drawings. He 
only observes, * that there is that 
in the appearance of the Himala range 
which every person who has seen them 
will allow to be particularly their 
own.” ‘The only feature which he 
specifies, is the fantastic and spiry 
form of their summits, with the 
wondrous height to which they shoot. 

From Joobul, the author ascended 
into the state of Bischur, which oc- 
cupies the banks of the Sutlej on the 
lottiest part of the Himala range. 
Here he takes occasion to give a gene= 
ral review of the character of the In- 
dian mountaineers, painting them, we 
are sorry to say, in the most unfavour- 
able colours. To acknowledge wil- 


_lingly no law but the sword ; to en- 


gage in deadly feuds; to be prone 
to violence and plunder; these are 
faults which may be expeeted among 
a rude race set loose from any re- 
straints of law or subordination. But 
the hill people, it is asserted, are also 
mean and cringing, servile and abject, 
and at the same time wholly insincere 
in their professions of service. Our 
author does not allow them even the 
usual mountain virtue of hospitality, 
conceiving that the presents of sheep 


‘and goats with which they met the. 


English, were only the usual peace- 
offerings and'tenders of an inferior so- 
liciting protections In every dealing 
they ; -evaricated, trifled, and endea- 
voured .o disappoint and deceive ; all 
was fa.- promise, without any idea of 
fulfilment We suspeet, however, 
that Mr Fraser's itnpressions may 
‘have beem somewhat tinged by the re- 
ception experiéneced by himself and 
his party. He complains of their to~ 
tal want of gratitude for the generous 
effor:s of the English to liberate them 
fro the yoke of the Ghoorkha- in- 
vadera But might there be no ap- 
preivensiow of the English, in theit 
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turn, acting a Ghoorkha part, and 
only causing them to experience a 
change of masters? Although this 
dread was erroneous in the present 
instance, were there no facts in the 
political history of India that could 
tend to inspire it into superficial ob- 
servers? If the diversion caused by 
the English, for their own purposes, 
had been the means of enabling the 
mountaineers to reassert their inde- 
pendence, their own efforts had been 
the direct instrument most strenuous- 
ly employed in effecting it. » The 
(shoorkha troops, under. Kirtee Rana, 
had established tlieir head quarters in 
the strong fort of Noagurh, com- 
manded, indeed; by a higher emi- 
nence ; but this last being believed to 
be the abode ofa Deuta or evil spirit, 
no native durst approach or offér, any 
annoyance from it. Kirtee Rana, 
therefore, though deprived of rein- 
forcements, maintained himsel? well 
so long as his grain lasted, and as the 
snow lying on the ground could fur- 
nish drink by its dissolution ; but 
when a thaw came, and the stock of 
provisions was exhausted, he was 
obliged to send out parties to forage. 
‘These were attacked and cut off in 
detail, and his force was gradually so 
much reduced, that he determined to 
retreat. 
trayed, and coming to a perilous pass, 
found himself surrounded and_ his 
march blocked up by a vast host of 
mountaineers, to whom, after a vain 
struggle, he was obliged to surrender. 
The natives, therefore, having deliver- 
ed their country immediately by their 
own valour, might not be fully aware 
of what they owed to the diversion 
made by the English, nor might al- 
together relish seeing a great body of 
that people enter their territory. Our 
author particularly murmursat the per- 
petual impossibility of inducing hom 
to confess and deliver up their stocks 
of grain, even at the prices fixed by 
their own agent: yet might thy not 
dread the scarcity of an artic!> raised 
with so,much labour, and so difficult 
to transport? A more unequivocal 


ground of blame is discovered in their 


proceedings with regard to marriage, 
in respect to which they proceed upon 
the Thibetian system of three or four 
husbands to one wife. Various theo- 
ries have been formed to account for 
the adoption in this part of Asia of 
an arrangement so contrary to nature 


He was misinformed and be- | 


[Sept. 
and expediency. Major Turner throws 
out the idea, that the matrimonial 
yoke is considered so heavy, as to re. 
quire all the members of a family to 
lighten by sharing it. Our author, 
on the contrary, supposes it to pro. 
ceed solely from motives of economy, 
since it is easier both to buy and main- 
tain one wife than three or four. He 
had reason to suspect a more discre- 
ditable motive in the practice of sell- 
ing the females, who are reckoned 
much the handsomest in this part of 
India. The natives, mdeed, stoutly 
denied such a mede of disposal ; but 
when the English began to make 
feigned overtures tending towards a 
transaction of this nature, there ap- 
peared a very considerable disposition 
to meet them. In general, the imo- 
ral feelings of the people upon these 
subjects appeared to be by no means 
correct, nor did the females observe 
strict fidelity even to this large allows 
ance of husbands. ‘These tribes, how- 
ever, are distinguished by no common 
degree of industry. In comparing 
them with the Scottish Highlanders, 
Mr Fraser observes, that their culti- 
vation is far more extensive and labo- 
rious, even though half the produce 
of it belongs to the sovereign; that 
their persons are better and more de- 
cently clad, and their houses, in point 
of construction, comfort, and internal 
cleanliness, beyond comparison supe- 
rior. 

The Sutlej, where now traversed 
by the mission, crosses a part of the 
Himala, not quite so lofty as those 
mighty peaks which give rise to the 
Ganges, but still of stupendous height. 
Those on the northern side are bar- 
ren, brown, burnt up, and rocky, un- 
enlivened by wood or cultivation, with 
their summits crowned by forts and 
villages. ‘The river runs through a 
very deep glen ; and Mr Fraser com~- 
firms the report, recently received 
from different quarters, of its rise on 
the northern side of the Himala. 

It was the intention of Mr Fraser 
to have traced the Sutlej to its source, 
and then to have returned into India 
by the pass of Niti, the same by which 
Mr Moorcroft penetrated inte the 
Undes and the Lake of Mansarowar ; 
but, the mission under his brother 
having received orders to proceed into 
the district of Gurwhal, Mr Fraser 
was obliged to accompany it, and to 
give up this more extended circuit. 
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Gurwhal, however, situated along the 
foot of the loftiest peaks of the Hima- 
ja, is a most sublime region, almost 
deified by the religion and poetry of 
India. Our author availed himself 
of his residence in it to visit the 
sources of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
spots truly remarkable, and hitherto 
unapproached by any European. His 
proceedings here form, therefore, the 
inost interesting and memorable part 
of the whole expedition. 

Mr Fraser reached the Jumna at 
the village of Cotha, whence the snowy 
peaks of the mighty Bunderpouch, 
trom which that river takes its rise, 
were distantly visible. He began to 
ascend the river with the view of 
reaching Jumnotree, in the vicinit 


» of which were'the sources sought at- 


ter. The scenery did not assume its 
entirely Alpine character till the vici- 
nity of the village of Palia, where he 
observes— 

‘* The scenery, on the whole, has very 
much changed its character: instead of the 
villages and extensive faces of cultivation, 
and sharp and steep, yet practicable hills, 
we now saw nothing but the brown rocks 
staring through the dark pine and oak 
woods, which hang shaggy around their 
hrows, and clothe their feet, as well as the 
deeper and less stony glens, which are nu- 
merous and romantic. ‘The tops of these 
hills are spotted with green or brown, as 
the bright verdure of the rainy season 
‘prings froth the scanty soil, or is denied 
to the barren rock, and -clouds and dark- 
ness hang over all. Having reached the 
top of the ascent, we looked down upon a 
very deep and dark glen, called Palia Gadh, 
which is the outlet to the waters of one of 
the most terrific and gloomy valleys I have 
ever seen. The lofty peak Buchooncha 
stretches forth a rugged ridge called 'Tol- 
poorra to the southward, which becomes 
continuous with Toonul, the lower part of 
which we crossed. ‘This ridge forms a ‘side 
and part of the back of the valley or hol- 
low of Cot,ha, the chief ravine of which, 
however; commences at the top of the bo- 
som of Buchooncha; this is joined by 
smailer but equally rugged clefts from the 
back, which all unite their waters below, 
and roll a great and rapid torrent to the 
Jumna. 

** But it would not be easy to convey by 
any description a just idea of the peculiar- 
ly rugged and gloomy wildness of this 
glen: it looks like the ruins of nature, and 
“ppears, as it is said to be, completely im- 
practicable and impenetrable. Little is to 
be seen except dark rock; wood only frin- 
kes the lower parts and the waters’ edge : 
pechaps the spots and streaks of snow, con- 
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one hand, and a high 
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trasting with the general blackness of the 
scene, heighten the appearance of desola- 
tion. No living thing is seen; no motion 
but that of the waters; no sound but their 
roar.” p. 408, 409. 

be The awe which the natives feel for 
this place is great and remarkable. The 
moment that Bhisht and Kishen Sing came 
in sight of the place, they commenced pros- 
trations, and the forms of worship, with 
many prayers of much apparent fervency, 
to the spirits of the glea. They assert that 
no man ever ascended the valley to any 
considerable height, and that natural as 
well as supernatural obstacles are too great 
to be overcome ; that of the few who have 
attempted it, none ever returned, or ever 
enjoyed his reason again: and I believe 
that the former of these obstacles may be 
nearly paramount, for a survey with the 
glass showed the difficulty to be at least 
very great; and, certainly, ascending the 
hill to the top would be altogether impos- 
sible. Jad I had time, however, 1 would 
have st! npted it, and I am confident, that 
thoug . uone of the hill people would have 
ventured, several of my Ghoorkhas, and 
two of the Hindoo chuprassies, would have 
followed me. 

*¢ We began our descent, which is truly 
wild and even dangerous: the path rocky 
and rough, slippery from wet and from the 
fallen leaves, winds down sometimes on the 
face, sometimes on the sharp projection of 
the hill, with a deep precipice at times on 

wall on the 
other ; sometimes sinking into a deep nul- 
lah amongst dark woods of oak, pine, larch, 
sycamore, horse-chesnut, and a thousand 
smaller trees and shrubs, carpeted with 
ferns, strawberries, and a countless, name- 
less variety of flowers beneath them. 

** At other times the track stretched 
along a bare rocky face with no more break 
than what had been worn during ages by 
the feet of cattle, and by the few passen- 
gers who reach these wild abodes, and where 
a false step would be fatal. This descent 
continued the whole way most precipitous, 
till we reached the nullah, which is here a 
pretty copious stream, though evidently 
very much beholden to the snow and rain 
for its increase, and we passed it upon two 
sticks thrown across from one stone to ano- 
ther. From hence by a short steep ascent 
we gained a piece of land more level than 
any we had seen to-day, but yet of no great 
extent, on which is situated the village of 
Palia, our resting-place for the night. This 
day’s journey led us into a country very 
far different in character from any that we 
have before traversed. TI recollect nothing 
that approathes to it except a glen, pro- 
ceeding from the snowy hill above Moral- 
Ke-Kanda, seén from the village of Dharin, 
where we were detained two days’ journey 
from Seran. 

“ As before observed concerning the hills 
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on the banks of the Jumna, the mountains 
here have lost all vestiges of cultivation, as 
well as of animal life. ‘They are far more 
rude and impracticable. The rocks tower 
more suddenly to their height. There is 
less wood and fewer ledges and vlefts where 
cultivation could be performed. 

“* The glen above described is by far the 
most gloomy savage scene we have yet met 
with.” p. 410, 411. 


After ascending the river for some 
time, they obtained a view of Bun- 
derpouch, which is described as fol- 
lows :— 


«* From this station we had a far nobler 
and more satisfactory view of Bunderpouch 
than we had hitherto enjoyed, or would 
probably have again. It is a prodigious 
mountain ; though, from our close vicinity, 
and comparatively low situation, we could 
not conceive its full height. ‘Two lofty 
and massy peaks rise high above the rest, 
deep in snow, from which all the other in- 
ferior ridges seem to have their origin. 
These are connected by a sharp neck, 
considerably lower than themselves. 

“ The south and south-east exposure is 
the Jeast steep, and bears a great depth of 
pure unbroken snow. Little or no rock is 
seen, except a few points at the ridge of 
the connecting neck, where it is too sharp 
and steep for snow to lie; and there it ap- 

ears of a red colour. Here and there 


lofty precipices are seen in the snow itself, 


where the lower parts have melted, and 
masses have given way and slidden down 
to the ravines below, leaving a face several 
hundred feet high, that shows the depth of 
snow which has accumulated for ages. 

** The name of Bunderpouch properly 
applies only to the highest peaks of this 
mountain: all the subordinate peaks and 
ridges have their own peculiar names. Jum- 
notree has reference only to the sacred spot, 
where worship is paid to the goddess, and 
ablution is performed. There are said to 
be four ‘us which form the top of Bun- 
derpouch, only two of which are seen from 
hence; and in the cavity or hollow con- 
tained between them, tradition places a 
lake or tank, of very peculiar sanctity. No 
one has ever seen this pool, for no one has 
ever even attempted to ascend any of these 
prodigious peaks. Besides the physical 
difficulties, there is one to be encountered 
far more conclusive than any other, that 
could be op to the superstitious and 
blindly obedient Hindoo. The goddess has 
especially prohibited any mortal from pas- 
sing that spot appointed for her it 
A fugeer once lost his way in attempting 
to reach Jumnotree, and was ascending the 
mountain, till he reached the snew, where 
he heard a voice inquiring what he want- 
ed ; and, on his answering, a mass of snow 


detaches itself from the side of the hiil, and 


[Sept. 
the voice desired him to worship where this 
snow stopped; that Jumna was not to be 
too closely approached or intruded on jp 
her recesses ; that he should publish this, 
and return no more, under penalty of death, 
Indeed, I suspect this prohibition to be un. 
necessary, to prevept an ascent to or near 
the top of any of these snowy peaks: even 
the extreme steepness, the rugged nature 
of the rock, where it is bare, and the hard 
slippery smoothness.of the snow, are, inde. 
pendent of the immense height and conse. 
quent fatigue to be borne, sufficient obsta- 
cles to such an attempt. The existence of 
such a lake, therefore, rests entirely on tra. 
dition, and probably on some obscure le. 
gend from the Shasters; for it would ap. 
pear that all these mountains, with their 
various cliffs and valleys, are frequently 
referred to as the scenes of mythological 
story; and to one of these the mountain 
owes its name.” pp. 418—420. 


A festival celebrated on the banks 
of the Jumna gave them opportuni- 
ties of making observations on the na- 
tives, which do not seem to haye been 
more favourable than formerly. 


*¢ The annual ceremony of carrying the 
images of their gods to wash in the sacred 
stream of the Jumma is (it appears) one of 
much solemnity among the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood ; and the concourse of 
people ea assembled has:been busily en- 

aged, and continues to be fully occupied 
in doing honour to it. ‘They dance to the 
sound of strange music, and intoxicate 
themselves with a sort of vile spirit, brew- 
ed here from grain and particular roots, 
sometimes, it is said, sharpened by pep- 
per. The dance is most grotesque and sa- 
vage ; a multitude of men taking hands, 
sometimes in a circle, sometimes in line, 
beating time with their feet, bend with one 
accord, first nearly to the earth with their 
faces, then backwards, and then sidewise, 
with various wild contortions. These, and 
their uncouth dress of black and grey blan- 
kets, give a peculiar air of brutal ferocity 
to the assemblage. The men dance all day, 
and in the evening they are joined by the 
women, who mix indiscriminately with 
them, and keep up dancing and intoxica- 
tion till the night is far advanced. They 
continue this frantic kind of worship for 
several days ; and, in truth, it is much in 
unison with their general manners and ha- 
bits—savage and inconsistent. At a place 
so sacred, the residence of so many holy 
and the resort of so many 
pilgrims, we might t to findas 
attention to the forms of religion, and 4 
scrupulous :bservance of the privations 
austerities enjoined by it. So far, how- 
ever, is this from the truth, that much is 
met with, shocking even to those Hindoos 
who are least bigoted.” p. 422. ° 
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The place called Jumnotree is a 


mere solitary spot, without village or 
habitation, and is thus described :—~ 


“ The spot which obtains the name of 
Jumnotree is, in fact, very little below the 
Jace where the various small streams form- 
ed on the mountain brow, by the melting 
of many masses of snow, unite in one, and 
fall into a basin below. To this basin, 
however, there is no access, for immediate- 
ly above this spot the rocks again close over 
the stream, and, though not so lofty as 
those below, they interpose a complete bar 
to further progress in the bed of the tor- 
rent; a mass of snow, too, had fallen from 
above at the farther extremity of this pass, 
under which the river runs. Between the 
two banks, the view is closed by the breast 
of the mountain, which is of vivid green 
from perpetual moisture, and is furrowed 
by time and the torrents into numberless 
ravines; and down these ravines are seen 
trickling the numerous sources of this 
branch of the Jumna. Above this green 
bank, rugged, bare, and dark, rocky cliffs 
arise, and the deep calm beds and cliffs of 
snow, towering above all, finish the picture. 
Noble rocks of varied hues and forms, 
crowned with luxuriant dark foliage, and 
the stream, foaming from rock to rock, 
forms a foreground not unworthy of it.”” p. 
428. 

* [ complied with the custom of ap- 
proaching the spot with bare feet. The 
whole of the people had put off their shoes 
along way below. We looked around in 
vain for a situation where to pass the night 
under cover ; and, as the weather was too 
cold to keep the people exposed to it, with 
the imminent appearance of rain, I agreed, 
though unwillingly, to return.” p. 429. 


_From the banks of the Jumna, Mr 

Fraser proceeded to those of the Bha- 
giruttee, or principal head of the 
Ganges, with the view of reaching 
Gangotree, near which is the source 
of that most celebrated of the rivers 
of India. The road lay over moun- 
tain ridges of tremendous height. 
One of their nightly resting-places 
was in the midst of the following 
striking scene :— 

Our encamping ground for the night 
Was not far from hence, at the top of the 
glen; it was a cave under a large stone, 
called Bheem-Ke-Udar ; in a dry night ‘it 
's sufficiently comfortable, but rain would 
readily beat in. In this cavern, and under 
“few other large stones around it, there 
“as some shelter, though scanty, for our 
company, to the number of sixty or more, 
who were thus forced to accommodate 
themselves ; it is a little more than ten 
miles from Cursalee. The evening was 


raw and very cold, but, for one quarter of 
VOL. Vin. 
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an hour, the fog, which had lain heavily a- 
round all day, cleared, as it were to give us 
a view of our situation; it was, in truth, 
a strangely wild one. We were at the top 
of the valley of Bheem-Ke-Gad,h, and in 
the very bosom of the snow. The hills 
which form the valley on either side are 
continuous from the range of the snowy 
hills, which, close to us in front, bound 
our view with an impassable line. On the 
left the ridge joins with one that comes di- 
rect from the south-western peak of Bun- 
derpouch, which was, however, hid from 
us. But the sharp ridge that connects it 
with the north-eastern, or highest peak, 
was visible, and that noble mass formed 
the back-ground of the valley to our left. 
In front, a ridge falls from the south-east. 
ern shoulder, dividing the valley into two 
parts, as Dumunkundee does at Cursalee. 
To our right the south-eastern half retreats, 
and has for a back-ground the Soomeroo 
Purbut, with its sharp snowy cliffs, hardly 
inferior to Bunderpouch itself. Both these 
valleys are vast beds of snow, and we could 
not be more than a mile and half from the 
very centre of them. Bunderpouch exhi- 
bited one prodigious snowy mass, without 
a black speck, and, in the bosom below, it 
lay in vast chaotic masses, cut into ravines 
and precipices by the rain and the thaws, 
of a wild and fearful depth, not to be de- 
scribed. When I hazarded a conjecture to 
the hill people of their being 300 feet in 
depth, they smiled, and said that 500 cu- 
bits would not fathom them; but only 
wild surmise can here be offered, for what 
mortal can reach them ? They are desolate, 
cheerless, and unapproachable. ‘Through 
the left valley, from the bosom of this side 
of Bunderpouch, runs down Coonil.Ke- 
Gad,h, and from the other, proceeding 
from the foot of Soomeroo Purbut, and 
from various sources in the hills about it, 
flows the true Bheem-Ke-Gad,h, and they 
meet. just about this cave. 

“ The night was very cold, and the co- 
verings for the people being very scanty, 
they suffered much. Wood is not to 
be had within some miles, and it was a se-- 
vere task on weary people w fetch it, so that 
many rather eat their flour raw, than take 
the trouble to get wood to dress it. For- 
tunately there was little or no rain; the 
clouds dispersed during the early part of 
the night, and showed the magnificent 
mountains by the light of the moon. There 
is something peculiarly awful and solemn 
in the sight of these huge masses and depths 
of snow by faint moonlight; a total life- 
lessness is shed over their calm chill fea- 
tures, and the cold that emanates from 
them feels as it would freeze the soul it- 
self; they resemble, indeed, the death of 
nature.” pp. 439, 440. 


The effect of this elevated site upon 


respiration was now St felt. 
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“* | had no idea that height of situation 

could have so severely affected the strength 
and chest, and yet it must have been this 
alone, for severe as: was the ascent, and 
bad as the road was, we had met with ful- 
ly as, bad days’ journeys before; and 
though the people asserted that the air was 
poisoned by the scent of flowers, and though 
there really was a profusion of them 
through the whole of the first part of the 
march, yet the principal part of them had 
no smell, nor could I perceive any thing 
in the air except a cold and somewhat raw 
wind. Besides which, the chief distress 
was experienced after we reached the lofty 
gorge of Bamsdoroo. which was beyond 
the region of vegetation, and consequently 
could not be easily affected by the perfume 
of flowers. After reaching that place no 
one was proof against this influence. It 
was ludicrous to see those who had laugh- 
ed at others yielding, some to lassitude, 
and others to sickness, yet endeavouring 
to conceal it frem the rest. I believe 1 
held out longer than any one; yet after 
passing this gorse every few paces of as- 
cent scemed an insuperable labour, and 
even in passing along the most level 
places my knees trembled under me, 
and at times even sickness at stomach was 
experienced. The symptoms it produced 
were various: some were affected with vio- 
lent headache ; others had severe pains in 
the chest, with oppression ; others sickness 
at the stomach and vomiting ; many were 
overcome with heaviness, and fell asleep 
even while walking along. But what 
proved the fact that all this was the effect 
of our great elevation, was, that as we 
lowered our situation, and reached the re- 
gion of vegetation and wood, all these viv- 
lent symptoms and pains gradually lessen- 
ed and vanished. The appearance of the 
higher cliffs, however, both snowy and 
rocky, and the sensations of this day, 
proved most satisfactorily, that it would be 
a very arduous undertaking, if not an im- 
practicable one, to ascend even nearly to 
the tops of these loftiest hills. We could 
not have been within several thousand feet 
of even those peaks of snow which were 
tolerably near us.”’ p. 449. 


Three days’ travelling from Jumno- 
tree brought Mr Fraser to the banks 
of the Bhagiruttee. He found it al- 
ready a broad stream, nearly of the 
same magnitude with the Sutlej. His 
picture of the scenery, and parallel 
view of that on the streams formerly 
visited, seems well to deserve being 
extracted. 


** From the description given of the na- 
ture and appearance of the banks of the 
Jumna, it may be conceived that nothing 
wilder or more impracticable could well 
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present itself to the traveller’s view than 
the scenes there witnessed ; and I confess 
that this was my own idea. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that the character of the moun. 
tains that form the banks of the Bhagirut- 
tee, in the quarter we have passed to-day, 
is not only different from that of any yet 
seen, but marked by features unspeakab! 
more lofty, rugged, and inaccessible. There 
is even less of beauty, and more of horror ; 
more to inspire dread, less to captivate. 
The variety of character to be met with in 
these mountains, particularly after reach. 
ing their more remote and difficult regions, 
is remarkable ; and to a person who has 
only travelled in the lower parts, and seen 
the better cultivated and more inhabited 
tracts of the country, scarcely credible. 
Perhaps a more complete and better mark- 
ed example of this cannot be produced in 
any purely mountainous country, certainly 
not io that under consideration, than is ex- 
hibited in the features we see, marking the 
beds of the Sutlej, the Pabur, the Jumna, 
and the Bhagiruttee. 

“ The mountains which form the valley 
of the Sutlej, particularly on the north- 
west side, are brown, barren, steep, and 
rocky; but they have these ch.racters 
without the grandeur produced by lofty 
precipices or fringing wood. The nullahs 
that furrow ‘them are dark -uninteresting 
chasms, and their breasts in general are 
unenlivened by cultivation; and, though 
their heights are thickly crowned with forts, 
there are no neat villages surrounded with 
trees, on which the eye may turn and rest 
from the dark desert around, Such are 
the Cooloo hills, which met our view from 
below Comharsein, even to beyond Seran. 
And on the Bischur side, though there may 
be somewhat more cultivation above, and 
wood yields its verdure here and there to 
embellish the valleys, still the lower parts 
of the hills, for a descent of full three miles, 
to the narrow, rocky, and arid bed of the 
river, exhibit little except black rock peep- 
ing irregularly through brown burnt grass. 

** The smiling vale of the Pabur offers 
a delightful contrast to the black chasm 
through which the Sutlej rolls. We can- 
not speak of this river very near its source; 
but, from a long way beyond the village of 
Pooroo, which is seven miles above Raeen- 
gudh, it flows meandering through a val- 
ley of moderate breadth, in which pasture 
and crops are checkered with its different 
streams; and on the banks and roots of 
the hills, rich cultivation, villagesy and 
wood, form a lovely picture, which extends 
up the stream as far as the eye cam distin- 
guish, and till brown hills, topped, with 


snow and rocks, close the 
any success has the. per- 
haps too detailed descriptions.of . the: 
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though rocky, precipitous, and wild, they 
are woody, green, and varied with sloping 
faces, Which are rich with cultivation an 
verduree Here and there the river runs 
through a level though narrow bottom, 
and many well cultivated and beautiful 
valleys lead into it: even at its source, 
though a wilder collection of requisites for 
a romantic and imposing landscape, as 
rock, wood, precipice, and snow, could not 
well be drawn together, they did not form 
so truly desert and stern a scene as is ex- 
hibited in the bed of the Bhagiruttee. 

+ | have seid that these mountains are 
more lofty and bare ; in fact, we had now 
penetrated farther into their higher and more 
inclement regions ; and the Bhagiruttee, a 
tar larger river than the Jumna, has worn 
a deeper bed, even in the stubborn mate- 
rials of their bowels. 

“-It is not easy to describe the change 
of scene effected by this change of situation : 
not only is luxuriant foliage more rare, all 
rich and lively greens giying way to the 
dark brown of the tir, which spots the face 
of the rock, but even that rock is evident- 
ly more continually acted on by the seve- 
rity of the storms. Instead of being co- 
vered with rich and varied hues, the effect 
of lichens and the smaller herbage, that 
usually clothe and variegate even a preci- 
pice, the rocks here are white, grey, red, 
or brown, the colour of their fracture, as 
if a constant violence was crumbling them 
to pieces. Their sharp splintered 
pinnacles. spire up above the general 
iuass: their middle region and feet 
are scantily sprinkled with the sombre 
unvarying fir-tree ; while the higher parts, 
retiring trom the view, present litte more 
than brown rock, except where a lofty mass 
ot snow overtops them, and calls to our re- 
collection how nearly and completely we 
ure surrounded by it. No green smiling 
valleys yield their waters to the river: the 
white and foul torrents which swell its 
stream pour their troubled tribute through 
chasms cleft in the solid rock, or are seen 
tumbling down its face, from the snow that 
gives them birth. 

“* The whole scene casts a damp on the 
mind: an indefinite idea of desert solitude 
and helplessness steals over it: we are, as 
it Were, shut out from the world, and feel 
our nothingness.” pp. 456—455. 


Here, however, they found a vil- 
lage, where they obtained comfortable 
repose during the night, and next 
inorning set out for Gungotree. 
ter travelling six cos, they came to a 
spot called Bhyram Ghauttee. 


‘* This is a very singular and terrible 
place. The course of the river has con- 
inued foaming through its narrow rocky 


bed, and the hills approach their heads, as 
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though they would meet at a prodigious 
height above. At this point the Bhagirut- 
tee is divided into two branches: that 
which preserves the name descends from 
the eastward, and the other, of a size fully 
equal, called the J,hannevie, joins it from 
the north-east. Both these rivers run in 
chasms, the depth, narrowness, and rug- 
ged wildness of which it is impossible to 
describe: between them is thrust a lofty 
crag, like @ wedge, equal in height and sa- 
Vage aspect to those that on either side 
tower above the torrents. The extreme pre- 
cipitousness of all these, and the roughness 
of their faces, with wood which grows near 
the river side, obstructs the view, and pre- 
vents the eye from comprehending the 
whole at a glance; but still the distant 
black cliffs, topped with lofty peaks of 
snow, are discerned, shutting up the view in 
either of the three ravines, when the clouds 
for a moment permit them to appear. 

** Just at the bottom of the deep and 
dangerous descent, and immediately above 
the junction of these two torrents, an old 
and crazy wooden bridge is thrown across 
the Lhagiruttee, from one rock to the 
other, many feet above the stream; and it 
is not till we reach this point that the ex- 
traordinary nature of the place, and parti- 
cularly of the bed of the river, is tully 
comprehended ; and there we see the stream 
in a state of dirty foam, twisting violently, 
and with mighty noise, through the curi- 
ously hollowed trough of solid granite, cut- 
ting it into the strangest shapes, and leaping 
in tearful waves over every obstacle. From 
hence the gigantic features of the moun- 
tains may trequently be seen, overhanging 
the deep black glen; their brown splinter- 
ed crags hardly diflering in colour from 
the blasted pines which start from their 
fissures and crevices, or even from the dark 
foliage of chose which yet live.” 

pp- 463, 464. 


The J,hannevie, a stream, the ex- 
istence of which had not been noticed 
by any preceding traveller, appears to 
have already run a pretty long course, 
having risen trom a lotty mountain 
about fifteen days’ journey to the 
north-east, and within the territories 
of China. After a most laborious 
journey along the side of precipices, 
und over immense heaps of loose 
stunes, they reached Gungotree. 


«“ The hills which form between them 
the bed of the river, and which are exceed- 
ingly :precipitous and close the whole way 
from Bhyramghattee, here recede a little, 
and without losing any thing of their sa- 
vage grandeur, admit somewhat of a less 
confined view, and more of the light of 
day. Below Goureecounda, the river falls 


over a rock vf considerable height in its 
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bed, and continues tumbling over a suc- 
cession of petty cascades or rapids nearly 
the whole way to Mianee-ke-Gad,h. A- 
bove the debouche of the Kedar Gunga, 
the bed widens into a small shingly space, 
in which the river rapidly rolls, obviously 
changing its course as the floods direct it. 
Just at the gorge of this space a bridge has 
been thrown across, which is formed of two 

rts, the interior ends -of the beams rest- 
ing on a large rock in the centre ; and just 
above the bridge, in a bay formed by a 
reach of the river in this shingly space, 
fifteen feet above the stream, is situated 
the small temple, or mit, dedicated to the 
goddess Gunga, or Bhagiruttee.” p. 467. 

** The temple is situated precisely on 
the sacred stone on which Bhagirutte used 
to worship Mahadeo, and is a small build- 
ing of a square shape for about twelve feet 
high, and rounding in, in the usual form 
of pagodas, to the top. It is quite plain, 
painted white, with red mouldings, and 
surmounted with the usual melon-shaped 
ornaments of ‘these buildings. From the 
eastern face of the square, which is turned 
nearly to the sacred source, there is a small 
projection covered with a stone roof, in 
which is the entrance facing the east, and 
just opposite to this there is a small pago- 
da-shaped temple to Bhyramjee. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall built of un- 
hewn stone and lime, and the space this 
contains is paved with flat stones. In this 
space, too, there is a comfortable but small 
house for the residence of the Brahmins 
who come to officiate. Without the in- 
closure there are two or three sheds con. 
structed of wood, called dhurm sallahs, 
built for the accommodation of pilgrims who 
resort here; and there are many caves a- 
round formed by overhanging stones which 
yield a shelter to those who cannot find ac- 
commodation in the sheds. 

** The scene in which this holy place is 
situated is worthy of the mysterious sanc- 
tity attributed to it, and the reverence with 
which it is regarded. We have not here 
the confined civedihons of Bhyram Gattee : 
the actual dread which cannot but be in- 
spired by the precipices, and torrents, and 
perils of the place, here gives way to a 
sensation of awe, imposing but not embar- 
rassing, that might be compared to the 
dark and dangerous pass to the centre of 
the ruins of a former world ; for, most 
truly, there is little bere that recals the re- 
collection of that which we seem to have 
quitted. The bare and peaked cliffs which 
shoot to the skies, yield not in ruggedness 
or elevation to any we have seen; their 
ruins lie in wild chaotic masses at their 
feet, and scantier wood imperfectly relieves 
their nakedness ; even the dark pine more 
rarcly roots itself in the deep chasms which 
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time has worn. Thus on all sides is the 
— closed, except in front to the east. 
ward, where, from behind a mass of bare 
spires, four huge, lofty, snowy peaks arise ; 
these are the peaks of Roodroo-Himala, 
There could be no finer finishing, no 
grander close to such a scene. 

** We approach it through a labyrinth 
of enormous shapeless masses of anite, 
which during ages have fallen from the cliff; 
above that frown over the very temple, and 
in all probability will some day themselves 
descend in ruins and crash it. Around the 
inclosure, and among these masses, for 
some distance up the mountain, a few fine 
old pine trees throw a dark shade, and form 
a magnificent foreground ; while the river 
runs impetuously in its shingly bed, and 
the stifled but fearful sound of the stones 
which it rolls along with it, crushing to. 
gether, mixes with the roar of its waters.” 

pp. 468, 469. 

“* We were now in the centre of the stu- 
pendous Himala, the loftiest and perhaps 
most rugged range of mountains in the 
world. We were at the acknowledged 
source of that noble river, equally an ob- 
ject of veneration and a source of fertility, 
plenty, and opulence to Hindostan; and 
we had now reached the holiest shrine of 
Hindoo worship which these holy hills 
contain. ‘These are surely striking consi. 
derations, combining with the solemn gran- 
deur of the place, to move the feelings 
strongly.” p. 469. 

‘© This mountain, which is considered 
to be the loftiest and greatest of the snowy 
range in this quarter, and probably yields 
to none in the whole -Himalaya, obtains 
the name of Roodroo Himala, and is held 
to be the throne or residence of Mahadeo 
himself. It is also indiscriminately called 
Pauch Purbut, from its five peaks; and 
Soomeroo Purbut, which is not to be con- 
founded with the mountain so called near 
Bunderpouch ; and sometimes the gene- 
ral appellation of Kylas is given, which li- 
terally signifies any snowy -hill, but is ap- 
plied to this mountain by way of pre- 
eminence. It has five paincipal peaks, 
called Roodroo Himala, Burrumpooree, 
Bissenpooree, Oodgurree Kanta, and Soor- 
ga Rounee. These form a sort of semi- 
circular hollow of very copsiderable extent, 
filled with eternal snow, irom the gradual 
dissolution of the lower parts of which the 
principal part of the stream is generated : 
probably there may be smaller hollowsbe- 
yond the point to the right abéve Gungo- 
tree, which: also supply a portion.” 

pp- 470, 471, 


The rest of Mr Fraser's narrative . 


concerns merel 


his return to the 
lower regions 


India. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


No. VI. 


iy love or in the gout ? I have not been 

in either, Sir; but I am grieved to tell 
ou 

I've had a serious illness. I have been 

Three weeks confined to bed, two tu the 
sofa, 

And five to water-gruel : 


And a most uncommon effect these 
restrictions have had ; for behold ! on 
this, the first day of my sortie from my 
chamber, I have burst forth al im- 
provvisto into a strain of poesy, as 
sublime in sentiment, and not less 
elevated in diction, than some of the 
blank verse of the present day ; which 
(I may remark par parenthese) looks 
us it good decent prose had become 
ashamed of its irregular pace, and be- 
ing suddenly seized, like other wor- 
thy bourgeois, with the desire of 
onarching in ranks, had, all at once, 
quitted its lounging and careless step, 
and left off flinging its arms and legs 
about in the old easy way, and then, 
without even thinking it necessary to 
dress itself in poetic uniform, had 
ranged itself in measured lines, minc- 
ing its steps, and waddling on, with 
as self-confident an air as if Pope had 
drilled it. It does hot, by any means, 
cut so good a figure as our bons ci- 
foyens do in a similar situation ; the 
air pottique is still more wanting in 
the one, than the air militaire is in 
the other. 3 

And now, having concluded this 
opening digression, I must account 
for my non-appearance last month. 
Reader, hast thou ever had a fever ? 
‘Thou hast : then my apology is made. 
Art thou an old bachelor? then wilt 
thou know and pity my sufferings. 
Art thou a married man ? then learn 
to be thankful for the blessings thow 
enjoyest. Art thou none of all these ? 
Come, then, listen to the accumulat- 
ed horrors of a bachelor’s sick-room ; 
and let them teach thee to quit thy 
solitary state before ** the evil days 
come, and the years draw nigh, in 
which thou shalt say thou hast no 
pleasure in them.” - 

Night thoughts may be vastly plea- 
Sant to a poety who lies measuring 
feet, or stringing rhynaes together ; 
but theyare tar otherwise to a poor 
‘ick solitary, whose mixtures are not 
“apphic and Adonian, nor his draughts 
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from the pure stream of Helicon. 
Sad, silent, and alone, I counted the 
** weary moments as they passed,” 
interrupted by no sound save the pe- 
riodical grunting of Mrs M‘Naugh- 
ton, who, to be sure, sat up with me 
all night, that is to say, bolt upright 
in an old-fashioned easy chair; the 
well stuffed back and sides of which 
induced her mind to take its accus- 
tomed repose, notwithstanding the 
perpendicular position of her body. 
Still some minutes from one! I anx- 
iously gaze on the watch, markin 
the slow progress of the index. An 
what is to happen at that hour? Why, 
I am to swallow some stuff that Mrs 
M‘Naughton declares would “ pushen 
a horse ;” but even this is an incident 
that breaks the tedium of life. ‘‘ Mrs 
M‘Naughton? Janet? deaf old fool ? 
won't you get up and give me 
dicine ?”’—»** Lordsake ! I never heard 
sic a noise ; can ye no let a body sleep 
in their bed !-—Ou, Sir, I beg your 
pardon, I forgot whar I wus ; I thocht 
it was Betty deaving me about some- 
thing: it’l be the medycin ye’re want~ 
en?” Itis brought; I take a mouth- 
ful, but as quickly cause it to regur- 
gitate. ‘* Woman! what are you 
thinking of ? ‘This is laudanum you 
have given me; I should soon have 
slept my last. long sleep had I swal- 
lowed that.”—*‘* Eh! sirs, is’t the 
lowdenum ? did ever ony body see the 
like o’ that! I canna say but Dr —— 
has muckle need o’ a quarter o° Mr 
M‘Kean; sic vritin! it’s out o’ the 
poor o’ nature to read it.” Meditat- 
ing on this narrow escape from death, 
I again lay my head on the warm and 
clammy pillow, which no kind hand 
has shaken forme; and, in a few mi- 
nutes, the nasal tones of my almost 
murdress come at measured intervals 
upon my exr. When one lies awake in 
bed, if he be neither a poet nor a lover, 
he can do nothing but make moral 
reflections, and repeat wise saws. 
“Man,” said I, “ is » and 
here a thousand similes obtruded. 
themselves. I remember reading an 
old epitaph in some churchyard, that 
gives the sense and substance of them 
alls 


Man is a vapour, 
Full of woes ; 
_ He cuts a caper, 
And down he goes. 


Man,” continued I, after having 
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repeated the above elegant distich, 
‘© man is the only animal who knows 
the right, and chooses the wrong; all 
others implicitly follow the dictates 
of instinct ; he, in many cases, acts 
contrary to the suggestions of reason. 
Sometimes he is led astray by pas- 
sion; sometimes indolence detains 
him in the wrong path ; sometimes 
(here conscience pulled the check- 
string) procrastination deters him 
from taking the right one. More 
than six months have elapsed since I 
obtruded myself on the notice of the 
public, with the avowed intention of 
warning them — the dangers at- 
tendant on this last mentioned error, 
and I have begun by giving an ex- 
ample of the fault I meant to repro- 
bate. I have done with my oppor- 
tunities as we do with the gifts of for- 
tune, amused myself with the means, 
and neglected the ends for which — 
were bestowed. Oh! I could tell 
them, from bitter experience, that Mr 
Day’s house * was not a more bungled 
piece of workmanship, than is the life 
of him who lives without plan. I 
eould call them to the bed-side of the 
old bachelor, and bid them behold 
what is the end'thereof. The end of 
all this is indeed death ; the death of 
fecling,—the death of interest. He 
who sees growing around him the 
heirs of his name, his virtues, and 
perhaps even of his foibles and pecu- 
liarities, lives until he draws his last 
breath ; but the solitary individual, 
unconnected by the tender tie of pa- 
rent with any of the new inhabitants 
of the world, is dead long ere he ex- 
pires ; or, at least, wanders alone, a 
shrivelled relique of the last genera- 
tion.” 

Whilst I amuse myself with such 
reflections, old ‘Time hobbles on, seem- 
ing to have lett off entirely the use of 
his wings. At length the expiring 
candle sinks into the socket ; and 
after a few ineffectual struggles to 
preserve its waning life, it dies; fit 
emblem of the being it has lighted a 
little way on his passage to the tomb. 
The dawn of a new morning sends a 
feeble light through the shaded win- 


dow. 


Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little but his last. 


Butan August morning isalong morn. 


* See Edgeworth’s Memoirs. 
10 
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ing ; and many hours must yet elapse 
ere it is time to take the meagre break. 
fast Dr allows me. “ An hour.” 
says some wise man, “ may be tedi. 
ous, but it cannot be long ;” very sa. 
pient this ; and very little to the pur. 
poor, Although four hours consist 
ut of two hundred and forty minutes, 
E to him who spends those four 
ours in tracing maps and landscapes 
in the wavy figures of moreen cur- 
tains, an employment which the in. 
creasing light renders less and less 
practicable, each minute seems five. 
At last nine o’clock comes, and with 
it ends Mrs M‘Naughton’s slumbers, 
who takes usury for the time lent du- 
ring the night. The long wished-for 
breakfast, some indescribable slop, is 
at length brought ; butah! like other 
earthly pleasures, I find it deceitful ; 
what was anticipated with anxiety, is 
now rejected with dislike. An im- 
measurable gulf lies between this 
and dinner-time: fortunately a few 
confused and broken slumbers occupy 
part of the time. I awake, and find 
myself sole tenant of the apartment. 
No sound is heard save the ticking of 
the clock, which seems increased to 
an unnatural Joudness. Hark! the 
stillness is broken by distant sound of 
mirth and laughter, proceeding from 
the servants’ hall, The report, like 
that of'a gun in a lone valley, startles 
the inhabitants of the upper regions. 
Forth issues Mrs M‘Naughton from 
an adjoining apartment, and perching 
at the head of the stairs, exerts her 
stentorian voice. ‘ What an a noise 
is that ye’re makin, ye senseless haver- 
ells? Is that a way to gang on, an 
your maister lyin’ deein’ here? for 
it’s no my opinion he’s ever to get 
muckle better.”.—“ Mrs ————s 
maid wishes to speak with you, Mrs 
M‘Naughton.” — “ Aweel, let her 
come to the stair-fit ; I canna be leav- 
ing my maister every ring that comes 
to the door.” Mrs » says 
a pert English tongue, ‘* desires to 
know particularly how Mr M———— 
is?”—* Gi’e my compliments to your 
mistress, my woman, and tell her hes 
no ony better the day, but rather 
waur, I think.”—Comfortable bulle- 
tin for an irivalid to overhear ! 
Dinner-time comes. 1 feel rather . 
better to-day ; and, for the first time, 
my appetite returns with keenness 
vigour: but Dr still rigorous- 
ly prohibits the use of animal food. 
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What savour is that which assails my 
enraptured sense? Itisa smoking hot 
beefesteak, which Mrs M‘Naughton 
is bringing into the room.—* Now, 
sir, just eat a bit o’ that—it'l do ye 
muckle good.”—* Don’t come near 
me, woman, lest the temptation be 
stronger than Iam able to resist.” — 
“ Hoot na—tak’ a wee bit.’”— Be- 
cone !” said I, as she lifted the cover, 
and eut off a tempting morsel. St 
Anthony's situation was a joke to 
mine; but I was victorious, and the 
enemy was foreed to retreat, which 
she did in no very gentle mood, say- 
ing, “ Weel, tak’ your ain way, and 
dee, an’ then we'll see wha has the 
warst 

After five tedious weeks, I am at 
length able to remove to the drawing- 
room. With what joy did I this 
morning cross the threshold of my 
bed-room door! I entered the back 
drawing-room ; the sun shone bright- 
ly without, but every thing within 
looked dull and cheerless. ‘The room 
was in the most perfect order—not a 
stray book to be seen lying on the ta- 
ble; and my clumsy, but useful, 
writing-desk was, in the absence of 
its master, most irreverently placed 
ipon the ground. I bad felt such joy 
at my escape from a sick-room, that I 
was ia the humour to chide the fur- 
iiture for not congratulating me, or 
showing some demonstrations of joy 
atiny entrance. No; every thing re- 
ijuined solemnly still, and silence 
reigned around. Presently Kenneth 
cutered with a parcel of letters, notes, 
reviews, and magazines. ‘The first 
were on business, the second trades- 
inen’s bills; so I threw both aside 
until a more convenient season. I 
looked at the books, turned over a few 
pages, but was in no humour to be 
pleased with any thing therein con- 
tamed. Here, I found Hercules at the 
«istafi—there, folly and impertinence 
at their proper work ; here, dignified, 
inoral, and philosophical drawings—— 
there, bards emulating the style of 
Warren’s Poet Laureat. At length I 
came to the Edinburgh Magazine, and 
‘spied the kind anxiety which my 
triend the Editor expresses on my ac- 
count. TI resolved instantly to satisty 
lim ; and, hoping that the «sight of 
George Street would inspire me, I de= 
sted that my-desk might- be carried 
'nto the front room. . Of the inspiring 
cHects of a long, empty street, the 


The Bystander. 


reader may judge for himself. I sup- 
pose I must now conelude, for nof an 
object can I perceive from which I 
may obtain a single idea or suggestion. 
No dandies—for they are all shooting 
grouse ; no misses—tfor they are either 
dipping their precions persons in the 
briny wave, or yawning in the midst 
of woods and wilds, and counting how 
many weeks have to pass ere January 
comes again. 

What can my old school-fellow Tom 
Mitchell be looking for so anxiously ? 
This is the third time I have seen him 
advance to the front of the steps lead- 
ing up to his door, and, after having 


‘ looked this way and that, retire into 


the house with evident disappoint- 
ment. I remeraber Tom well; he 
and I were great friends during the 
time we were under the despotic sway 
of Mr N . At fifteen we sepa- 
rated ; I went to Oxford, while he re- 
mained in Edinburgh. that 
time I heard no more of him, until he 
was about six-and-twenty, when we 
met accidentally at the house of a mu- 
tual friend in Perthshire. He was 
then a tall, thin, pensive, young man, 
oppressed, I was told, with the two 
evils of poortith cauld and _ restless 
love.” Fully ten years after, I re- 
member having read his marriage in 
the newspapers ; but whether it were 
with the heroine of his Perthshire vi- 
sions, 1 am ignorant. About a year 
since, he purchased the house opposite 
to mine, and has now, I am told, by 
patient industry, acquired a comfort- 
able fortune. 

“ I’m shure,” says Mrs M‘Naugh- 
ton, who has just brought me some 
soup, “it’s a pleeshur to see Mr Mit- 
chell wi? his bairns, he’s sae fond o' 
them a’. They're gawn awa a fine 
ja’nt the day to the Hielands :—they 
should hae been awa’ lang ago, but 
Maister John, the auldest ane, is 
’prentice to Cammel the vriter, an’ he 
couldna’ let him awa’ ony shooner.”— 
A hired landau bas just driven up to 
the door, and there come Miss and 
Papa to reconnoitre. Miss seems, by 
her gestures, to be arguing the pro- 
priety of having the top let down, 
which measure Papa seems to oppose, 
but not with an air altogether inexor- 
able: Miss goes into the house, but 
speedily returns, reinforced by Mam- 
ma, two little girls, and a little boy. 
Papa is now assailed ‘on all sides, 
Mamma lays her hand on his-arm, 
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Miss continues her oratory, and approach what appeared at a dista 
the little girls pull the skirts of a verdant and gently sloping hill, we 
his coat, while the boy exerts his discover it to be a rugged and barren 
eloquence on the coachman.—Ah! mountain. I know what it is to tread 
the assailants have gained the victory; this dreary path alone,—to wind m 
Papa, who, I suspect, was playing the weary way through the sombre and 
lady, refusing in order to be entreat- flowerless region which lies between 
ed, is at length overcome, and the the summit and the brink of the de. 
landau is opened. Each one now ap- clivity. I have almost reached the 
pears intent upon getting his own brink, and must soon descend into 
particular property, vr that which he the dark valley of the shadow of 
thinks most necessary to take with death, without a friend to support my 
him, accommodated. Papa is lining tottering and feeble steps. . 
the coach with great-coats, boat- And when the last dread hour shal} 
cloaks, and duffle-mantles ; Mamma arrive, that hour which brings terror 
is stuffing the pockets with innume- to the bravest and best, who, Oh! 
rable paper parcels ; Miss is endeay- . who will support my trembling frame ? 
ouring to pereuade her port-folio to What gentle arm will raise my droo 
stand upright at the back of the seat, ing head, to aid, if possible, the 
and little Master seems determined shortening respiration? Who will 
to procure a comfortable settlement wipe from my forehead the cold dew, 
for his whip and whistle. Mrs Mit- sure presage of the approaching night? 
chell and the children seat themselves; And when my bewildered thoughts 
but the father still anxiously looks in know not where to turn, and darkness 
the direction of Hanover Street. Ah! comes over my soul, who will gently 
there comes the cause of the delay ; whisper the last and the best consola- 
Mr John, with breathless haste, turns tion? Who will tenderly remind me 
the corner ; a few seconds more,andhe of my sure and well-grounded hope 
is seated on the barouche-box. The fa- of soon finding myself in that happy 
ther then seats himself beside his wife, land where there is fulness of joy 
the door is shut, the carriage drives off; and pleasure for evermore? No one. 
and a dead silence succeeds the last My breath will steal away unnoticed ; 
sound of the retreating wheels. and a stranger shall close these eyes. 
Happy man! Yet how different Yet to suffer this last, this mast ‘bit- 
were our prospects when we entered ter pang, I trust I am resigned, but 


into lite! I was heir to an ample let him who is yet in the first.” 


fortune ; he, an orphan, depended on stage of his journey remember, that 
an uncle, who had a large family of resignation is not happiness. 
his own to provide for. Which ofus George Street, Sept. 2. 
is now the Soondet? Alas! I dare not 
abide the comparison. He is the hus- 
band of an amiable wife, and the fa- 
ther of five beautiful and healthy | 
children ; and whatam I? A solita- Ts book certainly sets out witli 
ry wanderer ; waiting, sometimes im- a considerable air of originality.— 
patiently, until the time of iny depar- The splendid dresses, the glittering 
ture shall come. arms, fierce conflicts, and bold achieve- 
When we set out on the journey of ments, of the days of Chivalry, have 
life, we may feel that we have uoneed been rendered familiar to us by this 
of a companion. The sun shines writer, as well as by his prototype, 
brightly ; gay prospects and smiling who sung “ Arms and the men,” in 
fields are before us ; and as far as the the ever-living Lay, and the last ad- 
eye can reach, all appears brilliant ventures of theill-fated Falcon Knight. 
and cheering; while we exchange We are not entitled to assume that 
lively salutations with the numerous our admired novelist is another and 
travellers who pass us, or cross our the saine, though, meeting, as we 
path. By and by the road becomes do, the same spirit walking throug! 
less frequented ; some of those who the pages of Ivanhoe, we may be for- 


have accompanied us of the way given to its 
turn into another track, and we po siven a suspicion so honoura : 
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the midst of their career. As we Edinburgh, 1820, 
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opject. Yet, after this full display of 
the glories and the crimes of’ belted 
knights, and iron-hearted warriors, — 
after great abundance of fighting and 
feasting,—one desideratum yet re« 
mained. We had still a natural wish 
to see how the domestic arrangements 
of these gallant warriors were carried 
on when they neither fought nor feast- 
ed. The calm, or, perhaps, sluggish 
tenor of their domestic life, when the 
armour was hung up in the hall, and 
the warder lounged whistling on the 
battlements, remained shrouded un- 
der the dark veil of oblivion. This 
adventurous Knight of the Restless 
Quill has now thrown open the halls 
and chambers of Avenel for our in- 
spection. It was thus that Homer 
spent the more’ dazzling fires of his 
genius in pourtraying man brave in 
armour or sage in eeuncil—as he ap- 
pears in the hostile camp or the be- 
leagured city—illuminating with the 
more temperate rays of that declining 
light, the humble dwelling of the 
faithful swineherd, and the looms and 
distaffs that were so busily plied by 
the fair hands of Penelope and her at- 
tendant maidens, all the domestic ar- 
rangements, in short, of the petty 
court of Ithaca. With equal fidelity, 
and nearly equal minuteness, has the 
first of modern story-tellers described 
the calm regularity and respectable 
monotony of the Castle of Avenel.—- 
We should regard with admiration, 
ot unmixed with surprise, any young 
reader, sufficiently romantic, after per~ 
using this picture of feudal grandeur, 
to preter this quiet island in a storm 
main to “ this Seotland and this now.” 
. Though well aware that the rapid 
circulation of these works, in general, 
Anticipates the sketch of the story we 
should be inelined to convey, yet;. for 
the sake of our very distant or very 
patient readers, we shall endeavour to 
give an outline of the tale. We, fear 
itcannet be a very: distinct one, for 
certainly never were the s of a 
Story, if such it may be ealled, so 
loosely connected: with each’ other.— 
lhe stage, in thes first place, is filled 
with the Same persons who disapp 
ed from our view at the end of the 
former drama. One mew character is 
born to be the herovof the new tale. 
One dies, to our infinite regret, with- 
out making any sign of ition to 
his old acquaintances ! ‘The defunct is 


the excellent Abbot whose 
VOL. VIE, : 
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extinction makes the Catholic Church 
history little better than a blank. Ed- 
ward Glendinning succeeds to his of 
fice, but not to his place in our ima- 
gination. Halbert Glendinning vin- 
dicates the judgment that raised him 
from obscurity, and the love that add- 
ed the gifts of fortune to his other 
distinctions. Wisdom and valour seem 
to hover over him like attendant ge- 
nii ; yet he is not too brave to be tem~ 
perate, nor too wise tobe kind. Zeal- 
ous for the reformed religion, he yet 
cherishes the warmest affection for his 
Abbot brother, and, though earnestly 
desirous of heirs to his new honours 
ond large property, regards his child- 
less, but excellent, wife with unvaried 
tenderness. ‘The turbulent and unba- 
lanced state of the Court makes it an 
undesirable residence for the Lady, 
and the same state of affairs renders 
the Knight's aid and counsel indis- 
pensable in that perturbed region.— 
‘Thus was the Lady left to almost un- 
varied solitude, relieved only now and 
then by a visit from the husband 
whom she loved with unabated fond- 
ness and increased esteem. ‘The sul- 
len calm of the castle was broken by 
a strange accident. A manty little 
boy, engaged in some childish sport 
on the side of the lake, with his com- 
panions of the village, plunged in af- 
ter a toy vessel, and sunk when be- 

ond his depth. He was dragged to 
land by the Knight’s dog Wolf, who, 
in courage and sagacity, which is the 
wisdom of animals, resembled his 
master, whose favourite he was, not 
undeservedly. ‘The lovely child, for 
such he proved, became first the ob- 
ject of the good: lady’s compassionate 
care, and lastly and gradually that of 
her tenderest-affection. Finding him 
to be an orphan of dubious birth, she 
was inclined to believe him sent to 
supply the void in her heart, and re- 
ceived him, to use an orienta] phrase, 
as “* the child of her soul.” A mys- 
terinus old woman appears to claim 
him. She seems of great 
energy, but has a wildness bordering 
on insanity in her manner and dis- 
course. Poverty, shunning all aid and 
dependence, though endured by a per- 
som who had seen better days, seems 
scarcely felt by this extraordinary per- 
son. e desolation of her Church, 
avid the sacrilegious robbery and ‘wan- 
ton destruction of all that erroneous 
piety held sacred, seom to have stung 
ri 
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almost to madness a powerful and en- 
thnsiastic mind, supported, however, 
by a visionary presentiment that she 
was born to act some distinguished 
part in the restoration of the falling 
Church. She has some mysterious 
motive for leaving the darling of her 
affections in a heretic family, provid- 
ing, however, for his being preserved 
in the true faith by the private coun- 
sels of the Abbot of St Mary’s, think- 
ing, too, no doubt, that, in the well- 
ordered and warlike menzie of the 
Kright of Avenel, he would be better 
taught to “ bieast a steed, and wield 
a brand,” than in any inferior house- 
hold. Meanwhile, the boy, adding to 
his personal beauty the attractions of 
a bold spirit, a great promise of under- 
standing, and a fond attachment to his 
henefactress, daily growing a favourite 
with the Lady, and not at all the more 
regarded by the rest of the family, he 
experienced, in its fullest extent, the 
truth of the well-known axiom, “‘ A 
favourite has no friend.” ‘The petu- 
lance of the spoiled boy was increased 
by the coldness, bordering on ill-will, 
shown to him by the old absolute but- 
Jer, and the long indulged lady’s maid. 
Even Henry Warden, the good old 
gospeller, who, having outlived his 
antagonist Eustace, was now chaplain 
in the castle, frowned on the youthful 
Page. iis, however, was a ‘better 
motive for discountenancing the or- 

han. He thought he was likely to 
be brought up in idleness, and thus 
disqualified from any useful pursuit. 
Matters did not much mend as the 
spoiled boy grew towards manhood, 
without a name or an assigned place 
in society,—his proud spirit rebelling 
equally against the obscurity of his 
birth and the insignificance of his 

lace—panting for distinction, and 
jealous of the little consequence he 
possessed. This consisted chiefly in 
a kind of mastery over the dogs.and 
hawks. In a quarrel with a blunt 
Englishman, who presided over the lat- 
ter department of his master’s amuse- 
ment, he drew his dagger on the wont- 
ed companion of his sports, and thus 
furnished a pretext to the menials, 
who envied his favour with his Lady, 
to exaggerate this hasty ebullition of 
proud resentment into a dangerous 


outrage. The Lady's strong affection,. 
_ struggling against what she imagined 


the highest provocation, and the gra- 
titude and attachment of the Page 


contending with wounded pride, ‘and 


CSept. 
a sense of injury from the misrepre. 
sentations of the servants, afford a 
scene of contending passions drawn 
with the author’s wonted felicity — 
The high-spirited Page scarcely waits 
for his disinission ; conscious, as he 
is, of being hated and envied, he an. 
ticipates the sentence of expulsion, 
and leaves the Lady, still beloved and 
honoured, deeply mortified by the ne- 
essity which urged their separation, 
A very well supported conversation 
betwixt the Steward and the Waiting. 
maid throws light, not only on the 
politics of the family, but those of' the 
kingdom, then agitated by violent 
convulsions. ‘The Reformation, born 
in a tempest of popular vehemence, 
and nursed amidst the turbulence of ci- 
vil commotions, was then making ra- 
pid progress, though ‘in such a man- 
ner as to remind us of a most impres- 
sive passage in holy writ,—“ Surely 
the wrath of man shall praise Him, 
and the remainder of wrath shall he 
restrain.” 

The Queen of Scotland, deposed, 
and, in breach of a solemn treaty, im- 
prisoned by her subjects, was now be- 
ginning to excite in many loyal bo- 
soms that sympathy which the sterner 
moralists and colder politicians refus- 


_ed to her charms and her misfortunes. 


It was at this time that the hapless 
Roland Greme wandered forth, un- 
knowing where to turn for even 4 
night’s shelter. Father Ambrosius, 
the Abbot, earlier known as Edward 
Glendinning, was the youth’s private 
friénd and instructor, and knew the 


secrets ot’ most importance that con- 


cerned him. Through his means, he 
had, in private, cherished, in an aus- 
tere Protestant household, the faith of 
his ancestors, impressed on his mind 
in childhood. Wandering along to- 
wards the abode of this his spiritual 
father, he attempts to take shelter for 
the night in the cell of a holy hermit 
on the way.. He finds, however, that 
the rage of Reformation has reached 
even this humble abode of sequester- 
ed piety. ‘The hearth is cold, the 
chapel shattered, and the image of the 
presiding saint lies broken amidst the 
general desolation... A well-known 
voice, however, sounds through the 
game, and the ghost-like form of his 
ofty-minded grandmother appears, 
clad in a pilgrim’s weed, and animat- 
ed by a-double portion of Catholic 
zeal and pious indignation ;.mourn- 
ing over the fallen-shrines, and full of 
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projects to restore the ancient religion, 
through the medium of which, she 
vainly hoped, the imprisoned queen 
might yet regain Ler power, Through 
her conversation with her grandson, 
we discover that his birth was far a- 
bove his present condition, and that 
he had claims, in right of his family, 
which, in a more favourable conjunc- 
ture, night still be asserted. His re- 
lative distrusting his impetuous tem- 
yer, does not think fit, as yet, to put 
him in full possession of the secret, 
but she proposes another and severer 
trial for his dis¢retion, before this dis- 
closure can be ‘made. In short, she 
has some ‘mighty projects, of which 
she means him to be the agent, but 
offends his pride by insisting on his 
prompt and blind obedience, without 
reposing full confidence in him as to 
the object. He determines not to 
yield up his free agency, yet follows 
her toa place which appears to be a 
deserted convent, anxious to discover 
the tendency of her designs. Here 
they meet an austere and grim person- 
age, who appears to be an abbess, whio, 
with equal zeal, but far less ability 
than Magdalen Graeme, joins in her 
ardent projects for the re-establish- 
inent of the ancient regime. Here 
they meet with a damsel, apparently a 
nun in her noviciate, who will be best 
described in the words of the author. 


‘** But Roland’s eyes found better em- 
ployment than to make observations on the 
accommodations of the chamber; for this 
second female inhabitant of the mansion 
seemed something very different from any 
thing he had yet seen there. At his first 
entry, she had greeted with a silent and 
low obeisance the two aged matrons, then 
glancing her eyes towards Roland, she ad- 
justed a veil which hung back over her 
shoulders, so as to bring it over her face ; 
4n Operatiun which she performed with 
much modesty, but without either affected 
haste or embarrassed timicity. 


During this maneuvre Roland had 


time to observe, that the face was that of a 
gitl not much past sixteen apparently, and 
that the eyes were at once soft and brilli- 
ant. ‘To these very favourable observations 
was added the certainty, that the fair ob- 
ject to whom they referred possessed an 
excellent shapé, bordering perliaps on em- 
bonpoint, and therefore rauher that of a 


Hebe than of a Sylpl 
a Sylph, but beautifully 
formed, and_shown to great advantaze by 


the close jacket and petticoat, which she 
Wore after a {foreign fashion, the last not 
quite long enough absolutely to conceal a 


 Vety pretty foot, which rested on a bar of 


the table at which she sate; her round 
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arms and taper fingers very busily eimp!oy- 
ed in repairing the piece of tapestry which 
was spread on it, which exhibited several 
deplorable fissures, enough to demand the 
utmost skill of the most expert Seamstress, 

** It is to be remarked, that it was by 
stolen glances that Roland Graeme contrived 
to ascertain these interesting particulars ; - 
and he thought he could once or twice, not- 
withstanding the texture of the veil, detect 
the damsel in the act of taking similar cog- 
nizance of his own person. ‘The matrons 
in the meanwhile continued their separate 
conversation, eyeing trom time to time the 
young people, in a manner which left Ro- 
land in no doubt that they were the subject 
of their conversation. At length he dis- 
tinctly heard Magdalen Grame..say these 
words: * Nay, my sister, we must give 
them opportunity to speak together, and to 
become acquainted ; they must be person- 
ally known to each other, or how shall they 
be able to execute what they are entrusted 
with 

** It seemed as if the matron, not fully 
satisfied with her friend's reasoning, contl- 
nued to offer some objections ; but they 
were borne down by her more dictatorial 
friend. 

** ¢ It must be so,’ she said, * my dear 

sister; let us therefore go forth on the 
balcony, to finish our conversation.—And 
do you,” she said, addressing Roland and 
the girl, * become acquainted with each 
other.’ 
_ ** Wath this she stepped up to the young 
woman, and, raising her veil, discovered 
features which, whatever might be their 
ordinary complexion, were now covered 
with & universal blush. 

Livitum sit,’ said Magdalen, looking 
at the other matron. 

© * Vix dicitum,’ replied the other, with 
reluctant and hesitating acquiescence 5 and 
again adjusting the veil of the blushing 
girl, she dropped it so as to shade, though 
not to conceal her countenance, and whis- 
pered to her, in a tone loud enough for the 
page to hear, * Remember, Catheriae, who 
thou art, and for what destined.’ 

** The matron then retreated with Mag- 
dalen Graeme through one of the casements 
of the apartnient, that opened on a large 
broad balcony, which, with its ponderous 
balustrade; had once run along the whole 
south front of the building which faced to 
the brook, and formed a pleasant and com- 
modious walk in the open air. It was now 
in some places deprived of the balustrade, 


- in others broken and narrowed ; but, ruin. 
‘ous ast was, could still be used asa plea- 


sunt promenade. Here then walked the 
two ancient dames, busied in their private 
conversation ; yet not so much so, but 
what Roland could observe the matrons, as 
their thin forms darkened the casement in 


_ passing or, repassing before it, dart a glance 


into the apartment, to see how matters were 
g,0ing on there.” I. pp. 218—223. 
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Catherine seems universally hailed 
as a new character, and new she cer- 
tainly is on this author’s theatre. ‘To 
say that Shakespeare’s Beatrice is e- 
qually light-hearted, determined in 
spirit, fearless and unmerciful in the 
exercise of her wit, and inflexibly 
faithful, as well as generous in her 
friendship, does by no means infer 


the same family, though the dear 
love of diminishing due praise may 
lead petty critics to exult in the re- 
semblance. 
sprightly young women, whose wit is 
rendered more poignant, by the con- 
sciousness of beauty and the wanton- 
ness of power, not one will be foungl 
exactly to resemble another. Yet 
not one can be described without sug- 
gesting the recollection of some lead- 
ing feature of the others. 

It is not the business of him who 
paints from real life to forsake nature, 
in search of originality, as some of' the 
wonder-mongers in this monster- 
breeding age havedone. (Vide Godwin, 
Shelly, and a long etcwtera.) ‘There 
is infinitely more power of delinea- 
tion—more accuracy of judgment— 
and more nicety of taste, displayed in 
preserving the specific distinctions be- 
tween characters appearing similar to 
the vulgar eye, than in drawing a new 


nce to any one. 

Thus much we have premised, in 
regard to our favourite Catherine, be- 
cause she not only acts a considerable, 
but very consistent part, all along. 
Gladly should we apply the same ob- 
servation to all the characters, if we 
could do it with equal justice; but 
more of this anon. We cannot spare 
room for the innocent gaiety, and ex- 
tempore playfulness, which bursts, as 
it were, spontaneously from the young 
people when they are left together for 
the grave purpose of getting acquainit- 
ed with each other, that they may oc- 
casionally unite their efforts in car- 
rying on some grand scheme, as yet 
undisclosed to them,—the finale of 
which may show them to the world as 
confessors or martyrs, if unsuccessful. 

The Abbess and the enthusiastic 
Magdalen agree to meet in Edinburgh, 
to which the former immediately pro- 
ceeds Hepner while the lat- 
ter, wit er grandson, to con- 
sult the Abbot of Remnonabade. On 
the way, she finds the reverend fa- 


ther preparing, in the Catholic phrase, 


The Abbot. 


that Catherine is a younger sister of 


Of the thousands of 


without particular resem-. 


L Sept. 
to be aftianced to the church, or ab. 
bey, as successor to the ever lamented 
Eustace. The abbey stood like 
mourning bride, divested of its choicest 
ornaments, and dark with the gloom 

forebodings which pervaded all its jn. 
habitants. The pious and resolute Am. 
brosius seemed more like a partizan 


about to take the command of a for. 


lorn hope, than a dignitary preparing 
with festal triumph to wed a wealthy 
abbacy. Forms, however, were to be 
observed. The magnificent hallelu- 
jahs burst from the organ, accompa- 
nied with what ought to be “ Glad 
voices uttering praise ;” but, alas, 
‘« Simall heart had they to sing ;” and, 
in the midst of these solemn rites, 
they were insulted by the entrance of 
the Lord of Misrule, a wight so cal- 
led, who, acting the principal part in 
a burlesque interlude, was accompa- 
nied by all the new Protestants in the 
adjoining village. ‘These now turned 
the arms of the Church of Rome a- 
gainst itself. These interludes, in 
the practice of which the clergy in- 
dulged the people, as a kind of coun- 
terbalance to the fasts and penances 
which the Church exacted, had long 
worn an aspect of scarce concealed hos- 
tility to the authorities by which they 
were permitted. And now, with all the 
freedom, and all the acrimony of the 
new regime, these discharged the 
shafts of undisguised satire at the fal- 
ling Church. ‘The subject of this 
mummery was a parody on the elece 
tion, performed by a mock abbot, Xe. 
&¢. There is, indeed, ‘ something 
too much of this.” Gross and boister- 
ous merriment may, by its very noise 
and bustle, excite a transient sympa- 
thy in those who despise it, while 
they are hurried round in its vortex ; 
but gaiety, to please long in descrip- 
tion, must be light and graceful. Not 
the Abbot himself could be much 
more relieved than we were, by the 
opportune arrival of Sir Halbert Glen 
dinning, the holly on whose helmet 
operated like an olive branch on the 
followers of the Abbot of Misrule, 
who, stripped of canonicals, 
peared to be no. other than honest 
Adam Woodcock, the master of the 
hawks, who, having before evinced 4 
kind of generous remorse for be 
the involuntary means of Rola 
Greme’s expulsion from the Castle, 
had since showed him mtich kindness. 
Sir Halbert, questioning the Page 
his absence from the Castle, receives 
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an answer indicative of a re ty and 
determined spirit, which is, however, 
greatly softened down by the kindly 
comment of Adam Woodcock. ‘To 
the discerning view of the sage Knight, 
the fire of a noble and ingenuous 
spirit is obvious through all the boy- 
ish folly and idle presumption by 
which it was obseured. The petu- 
lant effeminate Page, he clearly saw, 
might, in a different element, be 
transformed into the faithful, brave, 
and manly squire, and in that form 
he was willing .to protect his lady’s 
favourite. Roland, to his utter sur- 
prise, obtained permission from his 
grandmother to accept the protection 
of the gallant heretic. She had a se- 
cret object in according this permis- 
sion, which Roland himself could not 
fathom at the time. On the road. to 
Edinburgh, he is overtaken by the 
honest Faleoner, who seems, on all 
occasions, inclined to do him service, 
and whose blunt humour is no un- 
pleasing relief to’ graver matter. In 
the course of their conversation, it 
appears that the Knight of Avenel is 
inclined to transfer the service of the 
quondam Page to the Regent Mur- 
ray, the dread and abomination of all 
true Catholics. ‘The fiery youth kin- 
dies at the thoughts of being thus 
transferred, without his own consent. 
Soon after they joined the advanced 
party, and.a voice of authority was 
ieard to address them as follows : 
Woodoock,” said he, (the Knight, ) 
‘thou knowest to whom thou art to 
conduct this youth ; and thou, young 
man, obey discreetly, and with dili- 
gence, the orders that shall be given 
thee. Curb thy warm and peevish 
temper,—be just, true, and faithful, 
and there is in thee that which may 
raise thee many degrees above thy 
present station. NeitHer shalt thou, 
always supposing thine efforts to be 
fair and honest, ever want the. coun- 
tenance of Avenel.” Much rough wit 


from the Faleoher, and not a -little 


lively and faithful description from 
the author, lead us cheerily on the road 
to Edinburgh. Here every image pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye clows with 
life, and the author visibly luxuriates 
in dwelling on‘ the iar features 
of that ancient capital, 

Where beneath monareh’s feet, 
Sate legislatton’s sovereign powers ; 


and where the shadow of departed 
reyalty still seems to hover over 
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the royal diadem of Scotland. It is 
impossible to do justice to the vivid 
picture of the manners, and the very 
air and aspect of the crowded city, 
which this inexhaustible imagination 
and indefatigable pencil has here pre- 
sented to our view. It is too long to 
extract, and too good to divide: ‘he 
martial air and powerful animation, 
added to the sketch by the crowd of 
chieftains, nobles, and their armed 
followers, who swarmed through the 
streets, attracted by the late Revolu- 
tion, and detained by a deep interest 
in the changes which every day 
brought forth, still more animated 
the scene. ‘The untamed spirit of the 
neW made squire here breaks forth in 
an alarming manner,—the occasion, .a 
street brawl], raised by the followers of 
two chiefs, opposed in politics as in 
religion. ; 

A Seyton! A Seyton !” was the cry 
on one side ; while ‘* A Leslie! A Les- 
lie!” resounded from the other as a 
summons to the adherents of the op- 
posing chiefs to join the fray. Thename 
of Seyton (the sirname of the fhir-no- 
vice) sounded like a talisman in the 
ears of Roland; he rushed headlong 
to join that side, which had the addi- 
tional recommendation of being the 
weakest. ‘I'he success of this adven- 
ture was equal to the rashness of it. 
His interference turned the balance in 
favour of the party nearly overpower- 
ed ; and the sudden approach of the 
magistrates put a stop to the tumult, 
and to the agitation of the friendly 
Falconer, who had never taken charge 
of a hawk so unmanageable. An ac- 
cidental meeting with the fair novice, 
whom Roland discovered through the 
disguise of her muffler, made the rash 
youth again quit his guardian and fly 
off in pursuit of her. She disappear- 
ed through a court in the Canongate, 
and he boldly followed into a door 
which opened into the mansion inha- 
bited by Lord Seyton. Catherine, 
overcome with terror, had merely time 
to bid him ask for the Baron. Sur- 
rounded in an instant by fierce ¢oun- 
tenances and hostile voices, he was 
furiously challenged for his intrusion ; 
the holly sprig, which bespoke him 
a vassal of the horetig house of Avenel, 
adding fuel to the fire of their indig- 
nation. Presently the tumult was 
by the appearance of the’ lord 
of the mansion,—a noble and ape 
turesque figure, marked with ood 
shed recent broil. -He instantly 
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ises Roland as the champion 
who had supported his cause in the 
conflict on the High Street. Apolo- 
e bestows on the youth the chain 
and jewel with which, in the fashion 
of the times, his bonnet was adorned. 
Nothing could exceed the surprise of 
Woodcock at seeing him return trium- 
phant from this second dangerous ad- 
venture. ‘Tedious as we feel our- 
selves, we cannot resist the first view 
Roland had of Holyrood. 


‘6 It was indeed no common sight to 
Roland, the vestibule of a palace, travers- 
ed by its various groupes,—some radiant 
with gaiety—some pensive, and apparently 
weighed down by affairs concerning the 
state, or concerning themselves. Here the 
hoary statesman, with his cautious yet 
commanding look, his furred cloak and 
sable pantoufles; there the soldier in buff 
and steel, his long sword jarring against 
the pavement, and his whiskered upper lip 
and frowning brow; there again passed 
my lord’s serving-man, high of heart, and 
bloody of hand, humble to his master and 
his master’s equals, insolent to all others. 
To these might be added, the poor suitor, 
with his anxious look and depressed mien 
—the officer, full of his brief anthority, 
elbowing his betters, and possibly his bene- 
factors, out of the road—the proud priest, 
who sought a better benefice—the proud 
baron, who sought a grant of church lands 
—the robber chief, who came to solicit a 
ges for the injuries he had inflicted on 

is neighbours—the plundered franklin, 
who came to seek vengeance for that which 
he had himself received. Besides, there 
was the mustering and disposition of guards 
and of soldiers—the dispatching of messen- 
gers, and the receiving them—the tramp- 
ling and neighing of horses without the 
gate—the flashing of arms, and rustling of 
plumes, and jingling of spurs within it. 
In short, it was that gay and splendid con- 
fusion, in which the eye of ‘youth sees all 
that is brave and brilliant, and that of 
experience much that is doubtful, deceitful, 
false, and hollow—hopes that will never 
be gratified —promises which will never be 
fulfilled—pride in the disguise of humility 
—and insolence in that of frank and gene. 
rous bounty.” II. pp. 63, 64. 

We are forced to pass hastily over 
an interesting conversation betwixt 
Murray and Morton, in which the 
characters of these leaders are very 
skilfully brought out, with many 
other particulars of much interest. 
We can only afford to say, that Ca- 
therine Seyton, much against Mor- 
ton’s will, was appointed one of Queen 
Mary’s attendants, and Roland her 
page of honour ; appointments no 
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gizing for the rudeness of his family, - 


CSept, 
doubt brought about, especially the 
first, by the intrigues of the Catho. 
lics. The only other thing worthy 
of note that pressed on the Page’s at. 
tention, was a most extraordinary vi- 
sion, as he nearly thought it, of his 
friend Catherine attired as a youth, 
who, coming briskly into a hostelry, 
as taverns were then called, showed 
such audacious ‘boldness, whipping 
all that opposed her out of the way, 
that Roland was perfectly confound. 


ed. In spite of his admiration of her | 


wit'and beauty, he was shocked even 
to horror at what appeared to him her 
impudent and masculine deportment. 
The astonishment of the Page was, if 
possible, increased, when the youth, 


calling him.to a window, presented - 


him with a short but highly orna- 
mented sword ; at the samé time con- 
veying to him a message from the 
donor, (Lord Seyton,) the purport of 


‘which was, that he was to accept the 


weapon on no other terms but those 
of a vow never to draw it till com- 
manded by his rightful sovereign. 
Roland readily accepted it on these 
terms, though having no very distinct 
apprehension of their import, farther 
than that more was meant than met 


the ear. Adam Woodcock, the guar- - 


dian friend of the Page, coming up 
rather bluntly to join the conference, 
the fiery messenger of Lord Seyton 
gave him, on some slight provocation, 
a stroke over the eyes with his switch 
that had nearly blinded him, and has- 
tily departing left Roland more than 
ever confounded at ‘the, assurance 
ot the disguised female. Perhaps, 
thought he, when she did once un- 
dertake, this hazardous mission, 
she thought this -fierce bearing was 
necessary to support. her assumed 
character.) Thus puzzled be- 
wildered he spent the night. A very 
characteristic, indeed almost tender 
parting betwixt him. and Woodcock 
the next morning, leaves him to steer 
his dubious way alone. Liberty of 
choice, however, is not left him. He 
is summoned to the presence of the 
Regent, and given to understand, 
that he is again to resume his office 
of a lady’s page ; he refuses with be- 
coming spirit what he now considers 
as an unmanly employment; but 
when made to understand that Mary 
Queen of Scots is the lady to whom 
his services are destined, he yields to 
his fate. The ladies (two only) plac- 
ed about the Queen’s person, being 
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of her own choice, the Regent thinks 
it proper she should have at least one 
attendant faithful to his interests ; and 
knowing Roland to be bred in the fa- 
mily of the wise and worthy Knight 
of Avenel, and recommended by him 
as a youth of good capacity and ho- 
nourable principles, he chooses him to 
attend, and covertly to watch his un- 
fortunate sovereign. He accompanies 
Lindsay, Ruthven, and Melville, to 
the island in which he was to share 
the imprisonment, and watch the con- 
duct of Mary Stuart. The march of 
the stern and rugged Lindsay and 
his party is admirably described. 
‘The page is sent to the island as their 
precursor ; and here, to use the words 
of Johnson on another occasion, 


The Queen, the beauty spreads her mourn- 
ful charms. 


But we must here have recourse to 
our author’s own words, for no others 
can do justice to the subject. 


“ Her face, her form, have been so 
deeply impressed upon the imagination, 
that, even at the distance of nearly three 
centuries, it is unnecessary to remind the 
most ignorant and uninformed reader of 
the striking traits which characterize that 
remarkable countenance, which seems at 
once to combine our ideas of the majestic, 
the pleasing, and the brilliant, leaving us 
to doubt whether they express most hajr 
pily the queen, the beauty, or the accom- 
plished woman. Who is there, at the very 
mention of Mary Stuart’s name, that has 
not her countenance before him, familiar 
as that of the mistress of his youth, or the 
favourite daughter of his advanced age ? 
Even those who feel themselves compelled 
to believe all, or much of what her enemies 
‘oid to her charge, cannot think without a 
».<!1 Upon a countenance expressive of any 
thing rather than the foul crimes with. 
which she was charged-when living, and 
which still continue to shade, if not to 
blacken, hermemory. That brow, so truly 
open and regal—those eye-brows, so re- 
gularly graceful, which yet were saved 


from the charge of regular insipidity by 


the beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which 
they overarched, and which seem to utter 
a thousand histories—the nose, with all its 
Grecian precision of outline—the mouth, 
80 well proportioned, so sweetly formed, as 
if designed to speak nothing but what was 
delightful to hear—the dimpled chin—the 
stately swonlike neck, form a countenance, 
the like of which we know not to have 
existed in any other character moving in 
that high class of life, where the actresses 
a5 well as the actors command general and 
undivided attention. It is in vain to say 
that the portraits which exist of this re- 
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markable woman are not like cach other ; 
for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses 
general features which the eye at once ac- 
knowledges as peculiar to the vision which 
our imagination has raised while we read 
her history for the first time, and which 
has been impressed upon it by the nuines 
rous prints and pictures which we have 
seen. Indeed, we cannot look on the worst 
of them, however deficient in point of exe- 
cution, vithout saying that it is meant for 
Queen Mary; and no small instance it is 
of the power of beauty, that her charms 
should have remained the subject not mere- 
ly of admiration, but of warm and chival- 
rous interest, after the lapse of such a length 
of time. We know that by far the most 
acute of those who, in latter days, have 
adopted Phe unfavourable view of Mary's 
character, longed, like the executioner be- 
fore his dreadful task was performed, to 
kiss the fair hand of her on whom he was 
about to perform so horrible a duty.”” II. 
pp- 179—182. 

The first view we have of the 
Queen is in an interview betwixt her 
and the Lady of Lochleven, mother 
to the Regent. That her treatment 
of Mary was harsh and insolent, we 
know from the history of the times, 
and that Mary was not likely to meet 
such treatment with meek forbear- 
ance, was to be inférred from the 
general tenor of her character and 
conduct. Yet there is a bitterness 
too nearly approaching to coarseness 
in this first conference, which grates 
upon our feelings, and seems unne- 
cessarily exaggerated. The picture 
of the interview betwixt Mary and 
her revolted barons is admirable, both 
for- its force and fidelity ; Lindsay's 

iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain, 


seems absolutely to scowl upon us. 
The homage he pays at parting to her 
spirit and her sorrows, though he had 
withheld it from her rank and _ 
ty, is well imagined. The whole 


‘scene, in short, is‘in the author's v 


best manner,—a manner from whic 
he can never depart without mortify- 


_ing his countless admirers, and gra 


tifying the few who would willingly 
detract from his well won fame. And 
now we enter on the most painful 
part of our task, which, because it is 
so painful, we shall briefly hurry 
over it. 

Has our author really lost his ines- 
timable secret of successfully grafting 
fiction on truth,—of preserving the 
general outline of historical detail, 
and filling it up with colouring so 
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consistent and well suited, that the 
~whole pieve seemeil as if the colours, 
whieh time had faded, had been mere-. 
ly restored, and the neglected inter- 
stices filled up? ‘To Shakespeare, and 
to the author who most resembles 


= him, has that power hitherto been li- 


mited. With due and modest re- 
verence for truth, they only permit 


fiction to act as her handmaitd,—to 


clothe her where she is too bare or 
too cold ;—and to adorn her when her 
vestments: are too homely,—or per- 
haps adjust’a becoming veil where 
her features. appear too harsh. ‘To 
sperk withput a figure, the broad line 
of distinction between this writer and 
all others who have since Shakespeare 
attempted the delicate and difficult 
task of blépding stubborn and well 
known factg with the creations of their 
awn fancy, is this,—They, with ego- 
tistical conceit, permit their ‘own in- 


ventions’ to predominate; and 


and twist historical facts to suit their 
tales. But with our novélist, in time 


past, history has been like the’ princi- 


pal and unaltered stem of the eak, 
and his inventions have been like the 
ivy that clings round it, or the misle- 
toe that springs from it, merely adorn- 
ing- it, or concealing the gaps that 


time has made in, the original trunk. ° 


Before we begin our strictures, upon 
the mode of conducting the story, 
from the first appearance of Mary,*we 
“must enter a protest against the man- 
nersand languageassigned toher during 
her residence in the island. The yer 

idea of a queen is so combined wit 

habitual dignity, that we know not 
how to disjoin it from a kind of lofty 
decorum. It is barely possible that 
this queen of grace and beauty might 
be flippant,-but so little probable, that 
flippancy from her startles and dis- 
gusts. Mary was certainly very incon- 
sistent in her conduct; but many others 
are so in their actions, though not at 
all in their manners. With the ex- 
ception of the letter which she sent 
to Elizabeth in. a fit of desperation, 
after suffering for eighteen years all 
that malignity could do to embitter 
misfortune, nothing remains to war- 
rant the author in assigning to her 
such manners. On the contrary, she 
has been allowed, even by her ene- 
mies, to have manners the most 
charming and insinuating, an excel- 
lent understanding, and a temper na- 


* ttirally mild and benignant. All these 


advantages may be held to be an ag- 


[Sept. 
gravation of her faults and follies, 
yet they afford no ground for suppos. 
ing she could be habitually coarse, 
nay gross in her conversation, Ser. 
ting the well known elegance and 

lish of her manners out of the ques. 
tion, her good sense could never hayg 
permitted her to keep up such a »per- 
petual war of words. Well knowin 
the reforts to which she was liable, 
and the danger she incurred “by pro. 
voking an insolent woman armed with 
so much power, the taunts which 


she uses towards the mother of Mur. . 


ray recoil with deuble force on the 
memory of her own father. We are 
disgusted by the improbahility, as 
well as shocked by the coarseness, of 
these too frequent conversations ; the 
lofty grace and decorum which attend. 
ed the hard-fated queen to the scaf- 
fold could not have ‘entirely forsaken 
her in her prison. Chestertield, a 
better judge of manners than of mo- 
rals, bas truly said, -that a sneer is an 
odious thing. Who can fancy the ele- 
gant Mary Stuartsneering? ‘Thescene 
of the supposed: poisoning, and al! the 
mean-trickery arising out of it, gave 


‘us sensations that we shall not de- 


scribe. They did not, however, fall 
much short of those Lord Hailes 
speaks, of, comparing them to those 
he should feel at seeing a son turn his 
back in battle. Worse, if possible, be- 
cause still more unworthy. of the au- 
thor, is the very superfluous contriv- 
ance of forging the keys. How could 
he violate the truth of history by 
descending to this clumsy expedient? 
Donald Ord, more properly Donald ». 
Ord, whom he quotes-as a precedent, 
was an infant in the time of Mon- 
trose’s wars, and took this cognomen, 
because in his orphan childhood he 
was protected by a smith, who hap- 
pened to be his foster father. He 
was a gentleman of distinguished a- 
bilities, and never struck an anvil-or 
forged a weapon in his life. His nu- 
merous descendants will not be much 
flattered by this account of the mecha- 
nical habits of their respected ances- 
tors. We can barely endure these pre- 
posterous keys, as they are to be the 
instrument of relieving Mary from 
ms imprisonment, and ourselves from 
e 
Captious art, 


And snip snap. short, and interruption 
smart, 
imputed Queen. 


(To be continued. ) 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Lithography.——Mr J. Ruthven of Edin- 
burgh has succeeded in constructing a 
press on the principle of his patent, which 
answers most perfectly for printing from 
stone. Itis free from the disadvantages 
that have hitherto attended lithographic 
presses, and promises to render the art 
very generally adopted throughout Eng- 
land. Any degree of pressure is at once 
brought to bear on the stone by means of 
the lever. The roller is found to. clean 
the stone from the printing ink at each im- 
pression, and the labour of winding the 
bed through is much less than by the me- 
thod hitherto used. By this machine a 
greater number of impressions may be 
taken in a day than formerly. One of 
them has been for some time at work in 


London at the lithographic establishment of 


Mr Willich, Dartmouth Street, Westmin- 
ster; where it may be seen by the admirers 
of this interesting art. The press has also 
the advantage of being equally applicable 
to copperplate printing. 
England.—Education.—By returns made 
up to the Ist of May last, it appears that 
there are in England and Wales 37,382 
schools of all descriptions, in which are 
educated 1,571,372 children of both sexes, 
or about 42 to a school. It is specified 
that 18,276 of these schools are initiatory, 
and that 14,192 are English or commercial 
schools, of which 8375 are for females. 
It also appears that the church catechism 
is taught in 22,581 schools; that the sys- 
tems of Bell and Lancaster have been 
more or less adopted in 1411; that Phillips’s 
interregative system of questions without 
answers has been introduced into 3682 ; 
and Pestalozzi’s system of. oral analysis 
into 7; that the French language is taught 
in 79205 and the dead languages in 3327. 
The number of persons employed in educa- 
fon, as master, governesses, assistants, and 
private tutors, is estimated at 56,430. 
_ Lngraving—The Siderographic print- 
‘ng and engraving establishment of Messrs 
Perkins, Fairman, and Heath, has -been 
commenced in the house in Fleet Street, 
late Parker’s Glass Manufactory, with 
every prospect of splendid success. Als 
ready they have engaged to manufacture 
Bank Notes‘on their inimitable plan for 
several Yorkshire and other banks; and 
they are also preparing various engravings 
for popular books, as maps and views for 
Goldsmith's Geography, frontispiece to 
Mavor’s Spelling Book, and a solar sys- 
tem for Blair's Preceptor, all of which 


will have proof impressions of their en-. 


gtavings, ‘though tens of thousands are 
sold annually. Over and above these ap- 
plications, they are making preparatious to 
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print on cotton, dresses of greater beauty 
than ever were fabricated before. The 
perfection and taste of all their prints 
must so improve>the public judgment, 
that coarse &nd inferior prints must soon 
be banished from use; and hence the arts 
themselves must be greatly improved. 

Agriculture.—Of all the animals which 
share with man against his will the fruits 
of his labours, the weevil in corn is one of 
the most formidable, on account. of its vo- 
racity, its diminutive size, by which it e- 
Judes the observation, and its extraordina- 
ry fecundity. Itis, besides, so impassible, 
or tenacious of life, that no means of de. 
struction hitherto employed have been able 
to extirpate it from buildings in which it 
was once lodged. Besides its ability to en- 
dure very long abstinence from food, it 
braves.even aspersion with muriatic acid, 
and fumigation with sulphur: nay, boil- 
ing water and brandy are stated not to 
destroy in it the principle of life. As this 
insect is reported, by French writers on a- 
griculture, to destroy annually a tenth, 
and sometimes even a fifth part of the har. 
vest, a simple, easy, and cheap mode of 
effectually destroying it has long been 
sought, but without success. A French 
gentleman, of the name of Chenest, ap- 
pears to have really discovered such a me- 
thod. He has applied it with complete 
sticcess in various places in France, and has 
received the most satisfactory testimonies 
from the Mayors and other persons who 
have witnessed the results of his experi- 
ments. He has also laid his plan before 
the Royal Agricultural Society, which ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the truth 
of his statements. ‘The Committee, aftera 
series of successful experiments for seven 
years, declared that the method perfectly 
answered the purpose; and Count de Ca- 
zes, as Ministerof the Interior, recommend. 
ed the Prefects to make the invention 
known. Mr Chenest is, we hear, now in 
England, and intends to submit his inven- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture.—Lit. 
Gaz, 

Corsicaurum.—A new mineral earth has 
been lately found in Corsica, thought to be 
impregnated with particles of gold. By 
chemical operation, vases have been made 
of it, for table services, and it is found to 
vie in colour and lustre with the finest 
vermilion. The name of Corsicaurum 
has been given to it ;—it has the property 
of not discolouring white stuffs, which is 
not always the case with gold, the most 
purified and refined. 

Succedaneum for Leecher—M. Salan- 
diere, physician, has invented an instru. 


ment to serve as a succedancum for Leeches. 
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a It possesses considerable advantages ; mea- 

eek. suring exaetly the quantity of blood to be 

taken, causing the fluid to move with 

pre greater or less rapidity on a determinate 

es scale, and producmg an effect called by 

| the physicans resolving, much superior to 

: the leech. It has nothing to disgust, like 

: those animals, excites little or no pain, and 

b it may be used in all countries and at all 
i seasons. 

Fraace—From a late publication of 

the Academy of Sciences in Paris, it ap- 

pears that Paris contains 714,000 inhabit- 

' ants, of which 25,000 are not domiciled. 

‘Fhe average number of births annually is 

21,000, and of these the proportion of 

male to female, is 25 to 24. The con- 

sumption of bread annually is 113,880,000 

kilogrammes ; of oxen, 70,000; of heifers, 


3 e 9000 ; of calves, 78,060 ; of sheep, 34,000 ; 
ee of swine, 72,000; of eggs, 74,000,000 ; 
Bh of pigeons, 900,000 ; of fowls, 1,200,000 ; 
7 of wine, 870,000 hectolitres. 
French Theatres.—The theatresin France 


have long been under the immediate con- 
trol of the government, and various regu- 
lations have at different periods been 
made respecting them. In November 
1796, a decree was passed, and which still 
continues in force, enacting, that a de- 
cime ow every franc of the price of admis 
sion at all places of public amusement 
should be collected for the use of the poor 
—that is; one tenth part of the receipts. 
The following is the produce of the duty 
in francs for 3 years, 24 francs to a pound 
sterling. q 


18) 4. 1815. 1816. 
Theatres. . 446,551 449,038 452,635 
Fetes Publiques 13,383 13,614 10,887 
Balls . . . . 54483 5675 6013 
Concerts . . 4763 8021 5922 
Soirees Amusantes 2341 2713 4362 
Panoramas . . 3551 2613 2511 
Petits Spectacles 2635 3636 8608 
Curiosities . . 6470 6516 6420 


Total . 485,137 491,826 497,358 
Italy.—The excavators have just disco- 
vered, near the forum of Pompeii, a pub. 
lic edifice which is supposed to be the 
Chaleidicum, and an inscription import. 
ing that the edifice was built at the ex- 
pence of the priestess Kumachia. A few 
days after the above diseovery, a statue of 
the same priestess was found in perfect 
preservation ; which far surpasses in grace, 
elegance, and grandeur, all the works of 
art that had previously been dug from the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

The Classics in Arabic.—The learned 
world may reasonably expect, in a few 
ne complete and perfect translations of 

lutarch, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Aristo- 
tle, Hippocrates, &c. from the Arabic; 
the French have been lately assiduous in 


their researches after such Arabian trea- 
sures. 
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Mr Giardin, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sént to 
valuable works in Arabic from the Impe 
rial Library at Constantinople, among 
which are the complete works of Plutarch 
and Herodotus ! 

The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Li. 
vy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to 
have been translated into Arabic, and migl:t 
be discovered and purehtfsed by well-direct- 
ed search after them, at Fas, Morocco, or 
some other ports of West or South Barba. 
ry.—Mr Jackson, in his recent. travels in 
those countries, annexed to Shabeeny’'s 
Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, page 
325, says, ** It is more than probable, that 
the works of many Greek and Roman au. 
thors, translated during the wra of Arabian 
learning, are to be found in the hands of 
literary individuals, in several parts of 
West and South Barbary !""—ZLit, Gaz. 

Germany.—The Germans, we are happy 
to see, are beginning to fill up a most im- 
portant vacancy in their Literature. Hither. 
to they have been almost destitute of Bio- 
graphy, and comparatively few of their 
great men have been transmitted to pos. 
terity in a manner worthy of them. We, 
in fact, know no one good Biography com- 
posed in German, and even the lives of 
Schiller, Fichte, Mendelsohn, are yet very 
imperfectly written. The long notices re- 
lative to authors and professors, which are 

iven in all the German Reviews, seem to 
lave contented curiosity in this most import- 
ant point. ‘Therehas lately, however, appear- 
ed the Biographies of three celebrated men, 
and they will nodoubt stimulate the Germans 
to more attempts in this agreeable species 
of writing. ‘The life of Kraus, a celebrated 
political economist and philosoplier, dis- 
tinguished as the opponent of Kant, was 
published at Kénigsberg (where he was 
professor) in 1819. The life of the amia- 
ble Jacobi, formerly President of the Roy- 
al Society of Sciences at Munich, was 
published there in 1819; and the life of 
the celebrated bookseller of Berlin, and vo- 
luminous author Nicolai, was published 
there in the early part of this year. All 
these are men who had much influence on 
the taste and genius of their country ; and 
we hail thesé productions as the dawn of 
an elegant literature, (not'fable,) which a- 
muses as much as the best invention, and 
leaves none of those vain wishes which the 
ideal perfections of the poets never fail to 
cause. Nicolai has been accused of Hlu- 
minatism. He was at least conspicuous In 
the controversy about secret societies in the 
latter part of the last century ; and the pre- 
sent biography ought to contain some good 
materials for forming a correct opinion on 
this doubtful point of History. 
A Biography has been published at Co- 
penhagen, of Peter ilérbergy @ celebrated 
Swedish painter. He also wrote his own 
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life, which has been translated into Ger- 
wan; and from a review of the two works 
in a German periodical publication, we ex- 
tract the following account of him:— 

He was born, in 1746, at Vierstadt, in 
<maalland, of very poor parents, and was 
so weak that he did not learn to walk be- 
fore he was four years old. His father 
caught him to write. His. infancy was 
passed tending cattle and asking alms, and 
even in this situation he amused himself 
carving, on the bark of trees, a representa- 
tion of every thing he saw or could imagine. 

At the age of eighteen, he was bound ap- 
prentice to a common painter, and afterthe 
usual time of apprenticeship, and being 
some short time a journeyman, he became 
4 master, and was appointed district paint- 
er at Almisikra, where he soon afterwards 
warried a servant who was neither hand- 
sowe nor sensible. He followed his pro- 
fession here till 1788, when the wish to 
gain more knowledge of his art drove him 
to Stuekholm, and here he excited much 
notice, received some attention, and at 
length obtained a small pension from the 
government. He passed the remainder of 
his days at Finspang, in Ost Gothland, un- 
der the particular protection of a Haron de 
Geer. He died here in 1816, at the age 
of 70. Though a complete peasant in his 
manners, he left bebind him a great num- 
ber of paintings, particularly altar-pieces, 
which are much esteemed. He necessarily 
wanted all the accomplishments which a 
regular education supplies, but all his pic- 
tures display a vigorous imagination, rich- 
ness of thought, and clearness of con 
tion. His manner was formed before he 
visited Stockholm, and it was observed that 
there was little difference in his works be- 
fore and after receiving instruction. He 
painted, to use his own expression, ‘* as 
lus humeur directed him, and as God had 
taught him.” 

Milk.—Professor Schubler has published 

** Researches on Milk and its constituent 
Principles.” ‘The results of his analysis 
differ greatly from those lately spublished 
by Berzelius ; and thence, in the author's 
pinion, prove the great influence of food 
and climate on the lacteal secretion. 1000 
parts of new milk contain 110 of fresh 
cheese, 50 of fresh serai, 24 of butter, 77 
of coarse sugar of milk, and 739 of water ; 
or, im a dry state, 42-6 cheese, 7-87 serai, 
24-0 butter, 77-0 sugar of milk, and 848° 
od water. 1000 of skimmed milk 
contain 43°64 dry cheese, 806 dry servi, 
(5-04 sugar of milk, and £69°34 water. 
1000 parts of cream contain 240 butter, 
33 cheese, 6 serai, and 721 whey. Lastly, 

72) parts of whey contain 60 course sugar 

of milk. These observations were made at 

Hofw yi, which is some distance from the 
mountains, and where the cowe are kept 
constanthy in the stable,.so that the milk 
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must be nearly the same as in other tint 
countries. 

Vinegar.——-Mr Stotaze, apothecary at 
Halle, has discovered a method of purify- 
ing vinegar from wood by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, and common 
salt, and afterwards distilling it overs For 


this method he has obtained a prize from - 


the Royal Society of Gottingen. This gen- 
tleman has likewise verified the method 
proposed by Professor Meineke in 18)4 of 
preserving meat by means of vinegar froin 
wood, and by continued treatment with the 
same acid has converted bodies into mum- 
anies. 

Prussia.—The official Gazette of Berlin 
contains some statistical data of the Prus- 
sian monarchy, according to authentic re- 
ae made in the course of the year L319. 

‘rom these it appears that all the states of 
this monarchy, not including the princi- 
pality.of Neufchatel, comprehend @ space 
of 5014 geographical square leagues, (15 
to a degree of the equator, equivalent to 
25 French leacues,) or 107,765,760 acres, 
Rhenish measure, with 10,800,112. in- 
habitants, including the military. Al 
the great bodies of water do not occupy a 
space above 2,202,541 acres, which consti- 
tutes about the 49th part of the whole sur- 
face. It results from a late census by the 
police, that, at the.end of 1218, the popula- 
tion had augmented to thenumber of 76,000 
poured this is ascribed to foreigners that 

ve settled in them. At Berlm alone 
were enumerated 1042 males, and 1728 
females, that in the year 1819 arrived 
there, to offer their services as domestics. 

Sweden.—According to the last census, 
taken in 1819, the population of the king- 
dom of Sweden amounted to 2,648,412 
inhabitants. The amount of the registers 
of what is called the civil state of Stock- 
holm, for the year 1819, has produced a 
result unfavourable for the population. 
The births were 2329, and the deaths 3238; 
a diminution therefore has taken place of 
909 individuals. Almost one half of the 
children are born out of marriage. Out 
of three children, one has invariably died. 
The marriages have been 604, and the 
divorces 24. 

Africa.—The settlement at Algoa Bay 
has ‘been accomplished. The John one 

rt, which took out G00 lers to Algoa 
Boy. from Lancashire, oe We 
have,” says a correspondent, *‘ arrived at 
Algoa Bay, after a tedious passage, i 
have been up the country as far as Graham's 
Town, and a more delightful one cannot 
‘be conceived. The proper officer has a 
surveyed government plan before him ot 
the intended settlement, marked out in 

lots, of from 100 to Magee 
lot has a spring of water, very 
well follower 1s allowed 

100 acres; the quantity of lens is sought 
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for without partiality. The settlement is 
about 190 miles from the sea, where we 
found many table families already 
housed. One who had brought out an 
iron roof was housed, with all his family, 
in three days and nights, by lodging his 
roof on the stumps of trees, plastering up 


CSepr, 
the sides, and giving it a good white wash. 
ing. The climate here is so good that you 
have four crops a year. The road to the 
settlement is good, with excellent pasturage 


everywhere for your cattle; plenty of water 
and timber.” | 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

In the present autumn will be publish- 
ed, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, by 


Sir Robert Ker Porter, &c. &c. These’ 


Travels embrace a vast extent of country ; 
namely, almost all that comprised the an- 
cient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
Empires, from the banks of the Black Sea 
to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 

The favourable reception of the first 
part of Mr Lingard’s History of England 
has encouraged the author to prepare a 
fourth volume, which will be published in 
October next, and will comprise the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Edward V}. 

Dr Leach has nearly completed his Sy- 
nopsis of British Mollusca, being an ar- 
rangcment of Bivalve and Univalve Shells, 
according to the animals inhabiting them. 

Mr Bridgens is about to publish, in a 
series of 12 numbers, Sketches illustrative 
of the Manners and Customs of Italy, 
Switzerland, and France ; the plates are to 
be coloured, and each will be wccompanied 
by an appropriate description. 

Dr Andrew Halliday, domestic physi- 


cian to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, announces a General History of 


the House of Guelph, or Royal Family 
of England, from the first record of that 
name, to the accession of George the First 
to the throne of Great Britain. The prin- 
cipal sources from which the author has 
drawn his materials are the extensive and 
most valuable collections of Leibnitz, in 
print as well as in manuscript, preserved in 
the King’s Library at- Hanover ; the works 
of Eccard, Gruber, and Muratori; the 
Origines Guelfice of Schneideus ; Jor- 
nandes’ ‘* History of the Goths ;” the 
** Mars Gothicus” of Pretorius; Reth- 
‘sand other Chronicles; and Schil- 
ler’s ** History of the Thirty Years’ War.” 
The work will be printed in the best man- 
her, in one volume 4to, with a portrait of 
his Majesty, engraved (by permission ) 
from the Coronation Medal. It will also 
contain an ving of the original arms 


A Treatise on the Plague is preparing 
for publication, designed to prove it con- 
tagious, from facts, founded on the au. 
thor’s experience, during the visitation of 
Malta in 1813. By Sir A. B. Faulkner, 
M.D. With observations on its preven. 
tion, character, and treatment ; followed 
by an appendix, containing minutes of 
the author’s evidence given before the 
Contagion Committee of the House of 
Commons, accompanied by their Report. 

Mr J. A. Heraud, author of ‘Totten- 
ham,” a poem, has in the press, the Le- 
gend of St Loy, in four cantos. 4. 

Dr Thomson is printing a new edition 
of his System of Chemistry ; he also an- 
nounces his intention to prepare a work on 
the Practice of Chemistry. 

Outlines of Midwifery will be published 
in October, developing its principles and 
practice, with illustrative lithographic en- 
gravings, by J. ‘T. Conquest, M. D. 
L. S. &e. 

A Translation of Ossian’s Poem, Fin- 
gal, from the Celtic Original, in Latin 
Heroic Verse, will, with a prefatory dis- 
sertation and notes, be soon submitted to 
the public, by the Rev. Alex. M‘Donald. 

A prospectus is published of a new and 
complete edition of Origines Ecclestastice ; 
or, Antiquities of the Christian Church ; 
and other works of the Rev. Joseph Bing- 
ham, A. M. formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for ica 
an Account of the Naval and Military 
K:xploits which have distinguished the 
reign of George the Third. The work 
will be embellished with numerous 0- 
loured plates. 

Shortly will be published in quarto, a 
series of designs, lithographed, by Mr J. 
Hedgeland, for private dwellings, com- 
prising perspective elevations — to 
geometrical measurement, and plans of 
the several stories, with explanatory tefet- 


itr Egan has in the a new and 
original work, entitled, * Life in |.ondoo< 
or, Day and Night Scenes of Jerry ‘Haw- 
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and Sprees through the Metropolis.” It 
will be completed in about twelve num- 
bers, each number illustrated with three 
characteristic coloured plates. The sce- 
nery will be drawn from real life, by Ro- 
bert and George C ruikshank. 

One of the posthumous works of the 
late Rev. William Cowherd, Minister of 
Christ Church, Salford, Manchester, entit- 
led, ** Faets Authentic in Sciences and Re- 
lizion,” is nearly ready for publication. 
{t will consist of two parts in one volume, 
quarto ; containing upwards of 6000 ex- 
tracts illustrative of scripture, from nearly 
1000 different authors, besides Mr Cow- 
herd’s own remarks, L. 1, 5s. in boards. 

In afew days will be published, Anti- 
Scepticism § or, an Inquiry into the na- 
ture and philosophy of language as con- 


nected with the Sacred Scriptures, by the . 


author of the Philosophy of Elocution. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Works of John Playfair, F. R. S. 
1. & E. late Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh ; with 
a short Account of the Author’s Life, 
4 vols. Evo. 

The Life of the late Principal Hill of St 
Andrews, by George Cook, D.D.F. R.S.E. 
One volume octavo. 

The work will contain an account of Dr 
Hill’s early life and pursuits; of his mini- 
stry; of the leading part which he long 
took in ecclesiastical affairs ; of his theolo- 
gical studies and his printed works ; of his 
political sentiments; of his concluding 
vears after he had retired from active life ; 
and of his death. In an Appendix, some 
interesting correspondence and documents 
are inserted. 

An Essay on the Principles of Evidence, 
and their Application to Subjects of Judi- 
cial Inquiry; with a view to Illustrate 
the Rules of Evidence recognised in the 
law of Scotland. By James Glassford, 
k'sq. Advocate. One volume octavo. 

Vlora Seotica; or Description of the 
Plants Indigenous to Scotland and the 
sles. by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F. R. S. L. 


& EK. Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. One volume oc- 
tavo. 


Northern Memoirs, calculated for the 
Meridian of Scotland. Wherein most or 
all of the cities, Citadels, Sea-ports, Castles, 
Forts, Fortresses, Rivers and Rivulets, are 
( ompendiously described. ‘Together with 
Choice Collections of Various Discoveries, 
Remarkable Observations, Theological No- 
tions, Political Axioms, National In- 
trigues, Polemic Inferences, Contempla- 
Uons, Speculations, and several Curious 
and Industrious Inspections lineally 
drawn from Antiquaries, and other Noted 
2nd» Intelligible Persons of Honour and 
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Eminency. The Contemplative and Prac 
tical Angler, by way of Diversion. With 
a Narrative of that Dextrous and Myste- 
rious Art Experimented in England, and 
Pertected in more Remote and Solitary 
Parts of Scotland. By way of Dialogue. 
Writ in the year 1658, but not till now 
made Publick. By Richard Franck, Phi- 
lanthropus. New edition. 

The Works of John Dryden, Illustrated 
with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Ex- 
planatory, and a Life of the Author. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Secend edition, 
revised and corrected, 18 vols. 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the Highlands of 
Scotland; with Military Annals of the 
Highland Regiments. By David Stewart, 
Colonel in the Army. Two volumes octa- 
vo. 

The leading object of this work is to 
trace the effects of climate and situation, of 
ancient manners and superstitions, and of 
peculiar habits and institutions, in form- 
ing the military character of the Highland- 
ers. But the principal attraction of this 
work will be found to consist in the His- 
tory of their Martial Achievements, in 
which a great mass of original information 
has been accumulated, and many interest- 
ing facts and details been recorded from 
the author’s personal observation and 
experience. Interspersed through the 
work, will also be found many curious 
anecdotes illustrative of the Highland 
character ; particularly of their heroic and 
chivalrous devotion to the Jacobite cause. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con- 
taining a Complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City.—the Remains of the 
Middle Ages,—and the Monumenis of 
Modern Times; with Remarks on the 
Fine Arts, on the State of Society, and on 
the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and 
Customs of the Modern Romans,—in a 
Series of Letters, written during a resi- 
dence at Rome in the Years 1817 and 1818. 
Three volumes octavo. 

Mr Dymock, Glasgow, is engaged in a 
Work on Grecian “and Roman Litera- 
ture. 

The Rev. Dr Chalmers has in the press, 
and will publish about the beginning of 
November, a Volume of Discourses on 
** The Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life.” 
8vo. 8s. bds. 

A Series of Lithographic Designs in 

uarto, for private dwellings, comprising 

‘levations, adapted to Geome- 
trical Measurement, and Plans of the seve- 
ral Stories, with Explanatory References ; 

Mr J. Hedgeland. 

Christian and Economy of 
L Towns, No. 5. on Patronage; b 
‘Thomas-Chalmers, D. D. Minister of 
John’s Church, will be publish- 
ed on the Ist of oo SS 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, in a serious of 100 Etchings, re- 
presenting exterior aod interior Views, 
Klevations, and Details of the most cele- 
brated and most curious remains of Anti- 
quity in that country ; by John Sell Cot- 
man. Part IL. L. 3, 3s. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, in answer to all foregoing Systems ; 
by Royley Lascelles. Royal bvo. 7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Impartial Memoirs of the Public and Pri- 
vate Life of her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
from her earliest Infancy; by J. Nightin- 
gale. Part 1. 2s. Gd. 

The Life of Queen Anne Bullen, with 
notes, forming No. 7. of Smecton’s Tracts. 
5s. Gd. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Rara et Curiosa; or, a Cata- 
logue of a highly curious Collection of 
Books lately formed on the Continent; by 
Boosey and Sons. Is. Gd. 

Hurst, Robinson, and Co.’s Catalogue of 
Engraved Copper Plates, by the most 
esteemed Artists. Also an index of the 
Subjects. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Books in Anatomy, Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Bo- 
tany, &c. &c. &c. which, with Books in 
every other department of Literature, are on 
sale at John Anderson's Medical Library, 
40, West Smithfield. 1s. Gd. 

Simco’s Catalogue for 1620 ; consisting 
of Illuminated Books, Prints, and Portraits, 
Manuscripts, Guillims’ Heraldry, Arms, 
Colours, Rademapers Views, Poxtraits of 
Binge of Scotland and Denmark, &c. 2s. 


BOTANY. 

Botanical Dictionary ; or, Universal Her- 

bal. 2 vols. 4to, plates. 
CLASSICS. 

Exercises for Greek Verse ; consisting of 
extremely literal ‘Translations from the An- 
_— &c.; by the Rev. Edmund Squire, 
is. 


Aristarchus Anti Bloomfieldianus; or, 

a Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
urus, inserted in the 44th Number 

of the Quarterly Review; by E. H. Bar- 
ker; to which are added, the Jena Keviews 
of Mr Bloomfield’s i:dition of Callimachus 
and schyli Perse, translated from the 


German. Bbvo. 4s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 
Edda; or, the Hermit of Warkworth ; 
® Melo-drama; by Edw. Ball. 2s. 
A Dramatic Spnopsis; containing an 


Kesay on the Political and Moral Use of 
Theatres. 5s. 
EDUCATION. 

Young Guide to Practical 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping, arranged on 
a new and improved Plan ; by C. Root 
son. 3s. Gd. half bound. 

The New System of Musica} Education, 
as announced and explained in his public 
Lectures, in reference to Teaching in Clas- 
ses, &c.; by Joseph Kerup. 

The Theory of Elocution, ewhibited in 
connection with a new and Philosophical 
Account of the Nature of instituted Lan- 
guage; by B. H. Smart. 6vo. 7s. bds. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon, in Greek and English ; 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright. 12mo. 4s. 
bas. 

The Greek Primer ; or, @ Praxis on the 
various terminations and formations of 
Nouns and Verbs, with copious lists of ex- 
amples, Greek and English; by D. b. 
Hickie. 1l2mo. 4s. fid. bds. 

_ The Establishments of Immanuel de Fil- 
lenberg, at Hoffwyl, considered with reter- 
ence to their claims wpon the attention of 
men ip public stations ; by the Count Lows 
de Viilevieille. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the present tume ; 
by Hannah Adams. 12s. bds. 

The. third volume of a Summary of the 
History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects which have departed from its Com- 
munion ; with answers to each dissenting 
Body, relative to its pretended grounds of 
Separation ; by Johnson Grant. 12s. bds. 

A Political History of the City of Car- 
lisle, from the year 1700 to the present 


time ; to which is added, full and correct — 


Lists of the Poll in 1816, and in May 
1620. 2s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the P. of Hanm- 
bal over the Alps, with 4 maps. vo. 
12s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Property, aris- 
ing from the relation between Hushand and 
Wife; by R. 8. D, Roper. 2 vols. royal 
&vo. L. 2, 2s. bds. 

A Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; by P. Bingham. vo. 19s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Law between Debtor 
and Creditor; by Jobn Dufrene. 3s. 6d. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing ; 
with notes, critical and ¢ , and 
concise directions for drawing or settling 
Conveyances; by J. H. Prince. 12s. 6d. 

A System of the Shipping and Navig* 
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tion Laws of Great Britain; smi of the 
Laws relative to Merchant Ships and’ Sea- 
men, and Maritime Contracts ; by Francts 
Ludlow Holt. 2 vols. L. 2 bds. 

An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, with a Coptous Index; by 
G. Andrewes. 9d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of Diffi- 
cult Parturition, with Practical Remarks 
on the Management of Labours; by 5S. 
Merriman. 12s. bels. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy as connected with the Physiolo- 
gy of Animal Life and Museular Motion ; 
by J. G. Mansford. 7s. bds. 

Vol. Il. of the First Lines of the Prae- 
tice of Surgery; by Samuel Cooper. 15s. 
bds. 

A Chemical and Medical Report of the 
Properties of the Mineral Waters of Bux- 
ton, Matlock, Bath, &c.; by Charles Seud- 
damore. 

Vol. VIII. of Medical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Cellege of Physicians in Lon- 
don, with coloured plates. 12s. bds. 

A Taxicological Chart, in which are ex- 
hibited, at one view, the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment, and modes of detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
according to the latest experiments and ob- 
servations, (most respectfully dedicated to 
the Royal Humane Society,) bya Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don. 2s, Gil. 

Observations on Variolous Inoculation 
and Vaccination, in a Letter to a Friend ; 
with an Appendix, containing some Re- 
marks on the Ixtension of Small Pox, in 
the own of Melksham and its vicinity ; by 
J. FP. Hulbert. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Shooter's Companion; by T. B. 
Johnson. 5s. Gd. bds. 

Vol. XXXIX. being the concluding 
Vart of the New Cyclopedia ; or, Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Arts, Seiences, and Li- 
terature; hy Abraham Rees. L. 3. 

_ An Account of the Improvements on the 
Estates of the Marquis of Stafford, with 
on by James Loch. 8vo. 12s. 

5. 

The Improvement of English Roads 
urged, during the existing dearth of Fan- 
ployment for the Poor. 2s. 

The Athenian Oracle, abridged ; con- 
taining the most valuable Quesfions and 
Answers in the Volumes of the original 
Work ; on History, Philosophy, Divinity, 


‘Love, and Marriage. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


NOVELS. 
The Wharbroke Legend ; a Tale of the 
Dead. 14s, 
Baldwin ; or, fhe Miser’s Heir; a Serio- 
Comic Tale; by an Old Bachelor. [ls. 


R Sir Francis Darrell ; or, the Vortex ; by 
C. Dallas. 4 vols. 12mo. L. 1, Bs. 
il 
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Tales of the Priory; by Mrs Hofland 


4 vols. L. 1, 4s. bds. 


ane Hermit in the Country. 3 vols. 


The West Indian. 
bds. 

Valdimar ; or, the Career of Falsehood. 
2mo. 4s. Gd. bds. 

by Princeps. 3 vols. 12mo. 
a fy }s. 

Tales, fornded on Facts; by M. A. 

yraut. 12mo. bds. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Compendium: of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain; with a Reference to the 
Anatomy and Physiology of Birds; by 
John Atkinson. 8s, 

POETRY. 

Tabella Cibaria ; the Bill of Fare; im- 
plicitly translated from the Latin, and ful- 
ly explained in copious Notes. sm. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

The Angel of the World, an Arabien 
Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish Taje; with 
other Poems; by the Rev. George Croly. 
Ss. 6d. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces; by Dr 
Aikin. 18s. 

America, an Epistle, in verse; with 
other Poems. 1I2mo. 3s. bds. 

The Brothers, # Monody; and other 
Poems; by ©. Elton. 5s, bds. 

Immortality, a Poem, in two Parts. 
l2mo. 4s. bds. 


3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 


POLITICS. 

The Speech of ‘Thomas Lord Erskine, on 
moving that a List of Witnesses in Support 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, be torth- 
with delivered to the Queen. Is. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or, Letters 
from Gloucestershire, edited by Peter 
Quince, the younger. 

Letters from Mrs Delany (widow of Dr 
P. Delany) to Mrs Frances Hamilton, 
from the year 1779 to 1788; comprising 
many unpublished and interesting Anec- 
dotes of their late Majesties and the Royal 
Family. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Colieetions relative to the Claims at the 
Coronations of several of the Kings of Eng- 
land, beginning with Richard II., being cu- 
‘rious and interesting Documents, derived 
from authentic sourees. vo. 5s. 

_ The Political Quixote; or, the Adven- 
tures of the renowned Don Blackibo Dwar- 
fino and his trusty Squire Seditiono, in 
quest of the Penny Subseription. 4s. bds, 

An Epistle from William Lord Russel 
to William ‘Lord Cavendish, supposec. to 
have been written the evening before his 

‘xecution ; by the Right Hon. Geo. Can- 
ning. 4s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Translation of M. Say’s Treatise on 
Political Economy. 

An Analysis of the True Principles of 
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Security against Forgery, exemplified by 
an Inquiry into the Sufficiency of the 
American Plan for a new Bank Note ; by 
Sir William Congreve. &vo. 12 plates. 
L. 1, Is. dds. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restric- 
tions on the Corn Trade considered. 8vo. 
4s, 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses, illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some of its inter- 
nal Evidence; by Daniel Dewar.  d3vo. 
12s. 

The School Prayer Book ; being a Week's 
course of Prayers. 2s. bds. 

Lyric Hymns; by Edw. Atkyns Bray. 
2s. 

Further Correspondence in the Matter 
between the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and the Vicar and Curate of Frome. 8s. 6d. 
sewed. 

_ Sermons Explanatory of the Gospels ; by 
H. Hughes, 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

Sacred Lectures ; by J. Hodgson. 12ino, 
Gs.. bds. 

Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Robt. Lowth, in his Prelections 
and Isaiah, and an application of the Prin- 
ciples so received to the Illustration of the 
New Testament; in a series of Critical Ob- 
servations on the Style and Structure of 
that Sacred Volume; by the John 
Tebb. 8vo. 15s. bds. 


Sermons: Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc. © 


casional ; by the Rev. Wm. Snowden. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and its Dependent Settlements of 
Van Dieman’s Land; by W. C. Went- 
worth. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

A New and Improved Map of India, on 
one large sheet; compiled from the latest 
Documents, and engraved by John Walker. 
16s. or on cloth bound in a case, or with 
rollers, L. 1, Is. 

An Appendix to the Descriptions of Paris ; 
by Madame Domeier. f. c. 4s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELs, 

No, 6. completing Vol. ILI. contains 
Brackenridge’s Voyage to Buenos Ayres. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. sewed, 4s. bds. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Cana. 
da, in 1819; by James Strachan. gyo, 
6s. 6d. 

Italy and its Inhabitants ; an Accoun: 
of a Tour in that Country in 1816 and 
1817, containing a View of the Manners, 
Characters, Customs, &c. &c.; by J. A. 
Galiffe. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 6s. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains 
Fast of Rome, during the year 1819; by 
Maria Graham. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Classical Excursions, from Rome to 
Arpino; by Charles Kelsall. 8vo. 12s. 
sewed. 

A Journal of Two successive Tours up- 
on the Continent, performed in the year 
1816, 1817, and 1818; by James Wilson. 
3 vols. 8vo. L. ly 16s. bds. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Abbot, a Romance ; by the author 
of Waverley. 3 vols. 12mo. L.1, ds. 
bds. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Vol. IV. Part II. with engravings. 
4to. L. 1, 5s. bds. 


The New Picture of Edinburgh, in- 


which the History and Improvements are 


brought down to the present time ; beauti-- 


fully printed in 18mo. 5s. 


Historicall Account of the Origine and 


Succession of the Family of Innes, collected 
from authentick Writs in the Chartor-Chist 
of the samen. From an original manu- 
script in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Roxburghe. 1 vol royal 4to- 
L. 1, Is. bds. 

The Characters of the Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species ; or the Characteristics 
of the Natural History System of Miner- 
alogy; by Frederick Mohs, Professor..of 
Mineralogy, Freiburgh. &vo. tis. 6d. bds. 

A Report of the Proceedirgs in the 
House of Peers, on the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the Queen. | Svo. No. |, 
2, and 3. 1s. each sewed. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


EUROPE. 

France.—On the 19th August, a con. 
Spiracy was discovered in Paris, the object 
of which was the overthrow of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, and to proclaim, as sovereign 
of France, some member of the Bonaparte 
family. Into this plot a part of the sol- 
diers composing the garrison of Paris, to- 


gether witn several of their offieers, had 


been seduced. This project was discovered 
by means of some of the soldiers, who hal 
been solicited to join in it. The conspirators 
were, in consequence, arrested at the time 
they were preparing to carry their plans 
into execution. It is stated that the plan 


_of the conspirators was to call out the troops 


at midnight on the 19th ult, and to an- 
nounce to them that the King was dead ; 
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it was then hoped that they might be in- labours they derive great encouragement 
duced to proclaum the son of Bonaparte, from the good spirit’ evinced in the provin- 
and to attack the Thullieries and the ces. A decree has been issued, re-establish- 
Royal Family. Among the officers engag- ing several enactments of the former Cor- 
ed in the plot, the French papers mention tes, by which certain prebends and other 
a Captain of the Legion of the North, ecclesiastical sinecures were to be made ap- 
nancd Dequevauyillers, who, it is said, plicable to the State, the use of the torture 
served in the guard of Murat, when he abolished, and containing a variety of other 
occupied the throne of Naples;. also a important regulations. In order that the 
Captain of the Legion of La Meurthe, who Inquisition may be the more effectually a- 
has absconded, Some of these officers were _ bolished, the property of that establishment 
arrested at their homes, in the city, by the bad been put up for sale, beginning with 
gendarmerie ; others were taken into cus- - the sumptuous palace, formerly occupied 
toly at their barracks, by the orders of by the Inquisitor-General in Madrid, the 
their Colonels, and by the soldiers even of one used by the Tribunal, with secret cells, 
their own corpse A commission of the &c. together with several houses situated in 
peers was immediately appointed te exa- the capital. The proceeds are to be applied 
mine those implicated in this conspiracy, to the liquidation of the national debt. The 
46 in number ; upon being separately in- Cortes have also agreed to a proposition 
terrogated, eight of these were set at liber- for rendering null and void the restoration 
ty. It appears, that the discovery of this of the Jesuits, who are to be subjected to 
plot had ocgasioned considerable agitation the provisions of the former decree for the 
in the provinces, where, it is said, it had abolition of their order in Spain. A pro- 
extensive ramifications ; but the latest in- position is before the Cortes, for the intro; 
telligence from France asserts that tranquil- duction into Spain of Trial by Jury. 
lity again reigns throughout the country. Another important state paper has ema- 
The trial of the Abbe de Pradt, former- nated from the Russian Cabinet, on the af- 
ly Archbishop of Malines, and his bouk- fuirs of Spain. It is addressed to all the 
seller Bechet, came on for hearing before ministers of Russia, and is intended to 
the Assize Court of Paris on Monday the communicate to the great powers of Europe 
28th August. The charges were for hay- the sentiments of the Russian Monarch on 
ing written, printed, and published a work, the late revolution in Spain, which he 
entitled ** Of the Affair of the Election highly disapproves of, and reprobates in 
Law,” tending to excite disobedience to the strongest terms. In this revolution he 
the laws; to attack formally the constitue sees the germ of other revolutions, which 
tional authority of the king and the cham- are to spread over Kurope; and, without 
bers, and to stir up civil war in the king- recommending any active mreasures, it 
dom. After a long trial the jury acquitted segns to be his Majesty’s opinion that a 
the accused of all the charges. and they military coalition should be formed, for the 
were discharged. purpose of re-establishing the former go- 
SPAIN.—About the beginning of August, vernment of Spain, and forcing the discon- 
ab attempt was made by some ecclesiastics ~ tented Spaniards to submit to whatever 
of Galicia, assisted by deserters from the terms the Emperor of Russia and his august 
infamous regiment of ‘the Guides, (who allies may please to dictate. This, though 
were concerned in the massacre at Cadiz,) it is not avowed, is the only practical in- 
to collect an armed force for the purpose of ferenee which can be drawn from the sen- 
effecting a counter-revolution. Pre clergy timents expressed in the state paper. It 
formed themselves intoa Junta, which they does not appear, however, that it has met 
niodestly called Apostolic; but being un- with the approbation of any of those 
able to maintain ceannaioes in Spain, they ~powers to whom it was addressed. 
retired within the frontiers of Portugal. Jt , SicaLy.—The proclaiming of the Nea- 


was believed that their proceedings were 
countenanced by the Archbishop of San 
Jago, and the Bishop of Orenge. ‘The in- 
surgents having collected a small body of 
men, ventured to recross the Minho, for 
the purpose of seizing upon the heights of 
Pennizas, but they dispersed at ap- 


“proach of some troops dispatched against 


them by the Junta of Galicia; and a sub- 
Sequent dispatch from es apnoun- 
total dissolution ef the«A postolic 
up 

The Cortes and Government of Spain 
labour incessantly to set things right, pro- 
duce onder, regulate the revenue, 1e- 
nsanize the army and navy 5 and in their 
VII, 


politan constitution in Sicily was attended 
by deplorable consequences, which are 
thus described in a letter, published in 
one of the journals of Naples :-—‘* The 
first impulse of the people of, Sicily, on 
hearing, on the 14th of July, the news of 
the revolution which had broken out at 
Naples, was to wear the tricoloured badge 
of the Constitution. But this lasted only 
a single day. Oz the 15th, the yellow or 
Sicilian ribband was displayed in conjunc- 
tion with the other. An accident, or an 


indiscretion, exasperated the e against 
the Neapolitan asathoritics 


General Church, an English officer in the, 
pay of Naples, perhaps, thougir 
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unfortunate in the application of- his zeal, 
is said to have torn the badge of. Sicilian 
independence from the breast of an unarm- 
ed citizen. Enraged at this act, the forts 


were attacked and carried by the islanders. 


was formest for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity, buein vain. On the night of the 
16th, the garrison were concentrated in 
the public squares of Palermo. On the 
morning of the 17th, 700 prisoners were 
released from confinement by the populace. 
Then (says the writer) the work of death 
began. The Neapolitans were furiously 
attacked, ahd, we fear, indiscriminately 
butchered.” 
The accounts in general labour to throw 
a veil over the circumstances and amount 
of the carnage ; -but a statement, which 
seems to deserve confidence, estimates the 
loss of life at 2000 killed, and about 3000 
wounded.—The Prince Vicat-General had 
sent a small squadron to bring off from 
Palermo such Neapolitans as could be 
saved, and’ as’ many Sicilians as were in- 
clined to transfer themselves to Naples. 
The latest accounts from this country 
state that the Archbishop of Palermo, who 
had provisionally taken the reins of Go- 
vernment, had succeeded in re-establishing 
order and tranquillity in that city ; but in 
other parts of the island, it appears that 
the Sicilians hold out for independence, 
although it is said that they have no 
objection to receive une of the’members of 
the Neapolitan Royal Family for their 
constitutional King. ‘ 
ASIA. ' 
Advices have been received from Ba- 
tavia to the middle of December last. The 
Dutch had made two very desperate at- 
tempts, but without success, to retake a 
place of considerable importance on the 
island of Sumatra, which had fallen into 
‘the hands of the natives, by whom the 
Kuropean residents had been most inhu- 
manly magsacred. In the last attack some 
ships of war suceecded in getting within 
fire of the fort, the natives poured in a 
heavy <cischarge of musketry and great 


orfe ett od j 
Housr or Lorps.—dAug. 15.—This 
evening. the House of Lords met for the 
‘purpose of settling certain preliminary points, 
and regulating the course ef proceedi 
dangle the, approaching trial of the 
The Duke of Letws7ER intima- 
ted his intention of opposing the progress 
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in possession of the Neapolitan soldiery | 


An association of distinguished individuals. 


guns, and set fire to nearly 100 bamboo 
houses, which, floating down the current, 
carried destruction among the yessels, 
Strong symptoms of dissatisfaction were 
manifested in several other of the Dutch set. 
tlements in India. The treatment of the 
natives by the Dutclt is said to be very 
barbarous ; and it is thought that it is in 
consequence of such jll treatment the dis. 
affection is so manifest, and that a large 
force is requisite to keep the natives in sub. 
jection. — 

AFRICA. 

Advices from. the coast of Barbary, of 
the 10th July, contained in letters from 
Gibraltar of the 13th of the same month, 
state that an insurrection of a formidable 
nature had taken place in the army of the 
Emperor of Morocco. A regiment ef the 


. guards to the Emperor, being ordered to 


escort him from Rebolt, one of his sammer 
residences, to Morocco, refused compliance, 
and, disregarding all attempts to restrain 
them, suddenly marched off towards Kez, 
which they entered tumultuously, where 
they committed the greatest excesses, 
plundering and il) treating all the inhabit- 
ants, but particularly Jews» They next 
directed their march towards Tetuan ; but 
the inhabitants, aware of their approach, re- 
sisted their entrance, and compelled them 
to retire. The Emperor, with a portion 
of his guards that remained faithful, pro- 
ceeded towards Moroeco, but had taken no 
measures to bring back the rebellious 
troops to their duty. This state of things 
had spread great alarm through the coun- 
try, and caused a complete interruption to 
the commerce by land. 


AMERIGA. 

Papers have been reeeived from St 
Thowas’s, confinning important in- 
telligence, that Morillo, with his army, and 
the whole ef the Caraccas, had accepted the 
new Spanish Constitution. complete 
ammesty was granted, the prisons were 
thrown open, and all those who had emi- 
grated were invited to return home with the 
most solemn assurances of safety. Morillo 
had sent copies of his proclamation to tlus 
effect through the whole of the West Indies. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 
‘of the Bil of Pains anid! Penitties by:every 


Means in his: power. 


Aug. 16.—Lord gave notice 


ing of his intention of submitting several ques- 


tions to Ministers concerning the relations 
subsisting between this country 


Ruissia, in conseqnenee of tlie note late- 
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ly issued by the latter power in regard to 
theaftairs of Spain. Lord LiverPoot, in 
reply, stated, that nothing existed between 
this country and Spain which was calcula- 
ted to lead to any thing like hostility. 


TRIAL OF THE QUEEN. 


Aug. 17.—This day the House met at 
10 o'clock, to proceed to the trial of the 
Queen.—Her Majesty went in state to the 
House, accompanied in her carriage by 
Lady Anne Hamilton ; preceded in ano- 
ther carriage by Mr. Alderman Wood, and 
followed by one containing Sir William 
Gell, and the Hon. Sir Keppel Craven. 
The streets were thronged by immense 
multitudes, who greeted her Majesty with 
loud acclamations ; aud the sentinels sta- 
tioned at the various public offices inher 
route presented arms. She was mict at the 
door of the House by Sir Thomas ‘Tyr- 
whitt, Usher of the Black Rod, and on her 
entrance the Peers all rose to receive her. 

After some preliminary proceedings, a 
inotion was made by the Duke of Lern- 
sTeR for rescinding the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, which was lost by a great majo- 
rity, the numbers being 269 to 41. 

Earl GREY recapitulated his former opi- 
nions, that a Bill of Pains and Penalties was 
not the proper mode of procedure for the 
offence charged against the Queen—that 
the prosecution should have been for high- 
treason; and moved that the opinion of the 
Judges should be taken on this point. 
The Judges being accordingly consulted, 
gave their opinion, that the offence charged 
against her Majesty could not be reached 
by the present law. The Queen's Counsel 
were then called in, when Mr Brougham 
addressed the House against the principle 
of the bill. . 

Aug. 18.—Mr Denman was heard against 
the bill, after which the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-General severally addressed the House, 
and Mr Brougham’ was heard in reply. 
Some conversation then took place between 
Lords Liverpool, Lansdowne, and King, 
when the latter gave notice of his intention 
to move to-merrow a fesolution, expressing 
the opinion of their Lordships, that it was 
not necessary for the public safety, or for 
the seturity of the Government; that the 
present bill of pains and penalties against 
her Majesty should be proceeded in. 

Aug. \9.—The expedienc¥ of any 
ther Proceedings in the case of the Queen 
was brought under the consideration, of the 
House of Lords ;—first, by a motion of 
lord King, that it was not necessary for 
the public safety, that the bill of pains and 
penalties should be farther proceeded in ; 
second, by a motion of Lord, Calthorpe, 

the mode adopted does not. afford the 
most advisable of the 
ges against her Majesty, Both these 
motions. were lost by great majoriti¢s, the 
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numbers being, on the first, 181 to 65, and 
on the second, 179 to 64.— 
Charges aguinst her Majesty. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded to 
state the evidence to be adduced in suppert 
of the bill. He began by adverting to the 
painful and anxious duty cast upon him, 
and claimed their Lordships’ indulgence 
whilst he attempted to discharge it. He 
professed his intention of abstaining from 
every remark that might tend to aggravate 
the charges against the Illustrious Party 
accused. He then proceeded to trace her 
Majesty’s conduct from the time she Jeft 
this country in 1814. She_was then ae- 
companied by Lady Charlotte Lindsay and 
Lady Elizabeth Forbes ; by a Mr Fitzge- 
rald as Chamberlain, and Sir William Gell 
and the Hon. Keppel Craven, in similar 
capacities, Captain Host as Equerry, Dr 
Holand as Physician, and other persons 
in various capacities, followed in her suites 
Thus accompanied, she proceeded to Bruns- 
wick, her native place, and from thence to 
Milan. Her Majesty's intention was to 
visit other parts of Italy, and to proceed 
from Milan to Naples. Her Majesty re» 
mained at Milan three weeks, and during 
that time a person was received into her 
Majesty’s service whose name was recorded 
in the preamble of this bill. Bartholomew 
Bergami was received into her service as a 
courier. This person was then in want of 
employment, but had been a servant ina 
similar capacity to a General Pino. With 
this suite, she set out from Milan to Rome, 
and from thence she proceeded to Naples, 
where she arrived on the Sth Nov. 1814, 
Their Lordships would perceive, from the 
dates which he had stated, that up to the 

riod of her arrival at Naples, this person 
had not been in her service more than three 
weeks, and to this fact he begged their 
Lordships to attend, becanse it would, be 
found material when the circumstances of 
the case came to be stated. He, should 
lave mentioned, that among the persdns 
who accompanied her “Majesty was.an ily 
dividual of the name of William Austin, & 
boy on whom she had bestowed particular 
attention. She appeared to be much at- 
tached to him, and being only six or seven 
years of age, he had been‘im the habit of 
sleeping in a bed in the same room with 
her Royal Highness. According to the do- 


“yiestic in her establishment, 


Bergami, among the other menial servants, 
had a bed-room at.adistance from that in 
which her Majesty slept. This arrange- 
ment continued until the 
but on the morning of the 9th, the seryan 

learnt with surprise, becatse ho réasor was 
assigned for the change, that Bergami was 
“not to dleep in his former bed-room, ‘but 


{hat it was ‘het’ plédsure to ‘assign’ hitti's 
‘oom, near her own, and 
‘with it by: of corridor, 
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partment was, by her express desire, ap- 
propriated to the Courier Bergami. This 
could not fail to excite the surprise of those 
who were near her person ; and that asto- 
nishment was not a little increased, when 
they learnt, that it was her wish that Aus- 
tin should no longer sleep in her room. 
She xésigned as a reason, (what, per- 
haps, under other circumstances, might 
be considered a good one.) that he had 
arrivell at an age at which it was pro- 
per he should have a separate apart- 
ment. The arrangement was accordingly 


made, and the room which he had mention- . 


ed, having a communication with that of 
her Majesty, was assigned to Bergami. 
On the evening of the 9th November her 
Majesty went to the Opera, but returned 
very early home. One of the house ser- 
vants, who attended particularly to her bed. 
room, happened to be present at the time 
of her return, and she was struck with the 
manner of the Princess, in which there was 
an air of hurry, agitation, and embarrass- 
ment. She gave strict orders that Austin 
should be removed. She went into the 
room assigned to Bergami, and dismissed 
the female servant in a manner new and ex- 
traordinary. The female attendant retired 
of course, but with feelings of surprise. 
She knew that Bergami was then in bed in 
that apartment which was situated as had 
already been described, and it was quite 
new, to be dismissed in such a manner. 
She could therefore not help thinking that 
there was something suspicious in the 


_ manner of her Majesty. On the following 


morning, observing the state of the room, 
it was evident that she had not slept in her 
own bed that night, for the bed remained 
in the same state as on the evening before, 
and the bed of the other person showed 
clear and decisive marks of two persons 
having slept in it. On the following morn- 
ing, the Queen did not make the usual sig- 
nal for her attendants, but remained in 
those apartments with Beagami until a late 
hour. Her recent arrival at Naples na- 
turally induced persons of consequence to 
pay their respects to her, but she was not 
accessible. It wasobserved, that Bergami’s 
conduct was afterwards more haughty and 
important. A few days afterwards, her 
Majesty gave a masked ball, or entertain. 
ment, tothe person then filling the Nea- 
politan Throne. Her Majesty first -took 
the character of a Neapolitan peasant, but 
soon afterwards changed her dress, and, 
to the surprise of her attendants, instead of 
being assisted by females, the Courier Ber- 
was sent and with her 
purpose of changing her dress. It 
Seemed that it was the intention of her 
appear also as the of 
astory, to a 
tleman ; the dress she Sen Gor 
rather the want of dress) was of the most 


indecent and disgusting kind, but the m. 
— fact was this, that that change o; 
res$ took place in the presence, and with 
the assistance, of the Courier Bergami, and 
no other person. She afterwards appeared 
as a Turkish peasant, aceompanied by 
Bergami in a corresponding dress, though 
he afterwards returned alone apparently 
chagrined. It would be proved also, that 
she always breakfasted with Bergami, 
though he still acted as valet or footman. 
About this time he received a kick from a 
horse, and had the influence to introduce 
a servant into the family to attend him, 
which servant heard Bergami and the 
Queen kissing each other. From Novem. 
ber to March the intimacy increased, and 
when the Queen left Naples she was de- 


serted by Lady E. Forbes, Sir Wm. Gell, 


Mr Craven, &c. Another fact at Naples 
was important. A public masquerade was 
held at the Theatre St Charles, and to this 
the Queen went, accompanied by Bergami 
and a fille de chambre. The dresses were 
so indecent that the parties were hastily 
compelled to withdraw. They had gone 
there in a common fiacre or hackney 
coach. During the whole of this time 
Bergami was admitted into the Queen's 
bed-room without knocking or notice. 
The presumption of Bergami was such, in 
consequence, that he soon became the lord 
and master of the house. On quitting 
Naples the Queen went to Rome, and 
from thence to Civita Vecchia, where she 
embarked on board a frigate. On her 
arrival at Genoa she had no English lady 
in her suite. Bergami still filled the same 
menial capacity after her embarkation. 
At Genoa, the intimacy increased; Ber- 
gami accompanied the Queen in her rides 
and walks, and an apartment was assigned 
to him near the bed-room of the Queen.— 
There it was found, that the Queen’s bed 
was so little discomposed that it was not 
necessary to remake it. Bergami had a 
daughter named Victoive, and at Genoa, 
this child was received into the Queen's 
family, with a brother of Bergami named 
Lewis, and Faustina, his sister. Nay, 
even his mother was also entertained by her 
Majesty. The wife, however, never found 
her way into the family. ‘The child Vic- 
toire was not the daughter of . Bergami’s 
wife, and the Queen knew that fact. In the 
course of his journey back to Milan, it was 
observed that the Queen frequently entered 
into conversation with her courier, and 

fered him refreshments on the road. At 
Milan, Lady C, Campbell, also one of the 
Ladies in waiting upon her Majesty, quit- 
ted the Queen, leaving her no female at 
tendant. In her stead, the Queen received 
a person of vulgar manners and low habits. 
another sister of Bergami, dignified by 
the name of Countess Oldi, She 
the only lady of honowr attending and 
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dining with the Queen, but Bergami still 
continued to take his meals with the ser- 
yants. Her Majesty next made a tour to 
Venice, Bergami still acting as courier on 
the road. ‘Thither she was accompanied 
by Mr Drummond Burrell. Lord Gwydir 
(late Mr Drummond Burrell) corected the 
Learned Counsel. The Attorney-General 
admitted that he ought to have said Mr 
Wm. Burrell, on whom, however, not the 
slightest imputation rested, being ignorant 
of all those transactions. A circumstance 
occurred at Venice strongly showing the 
intimacy between the Queen and Bergami. 
‘The attendants and company having with- 
drawn after dinner, Bergami alone remain- 
ed with the Queen, who was seen to place 
a gold chain round his neck, which he re- 
turned to her Majesty, and which she 
again playfully gave to him. On her re- 
turn to Milan, Mr W. Burrell quitted her 
service, alter which it was observed, that 
the Queen’s conduct to Bergami beeame 
even less restrained. Her house was call- 
ed the Villa Villani, and there she present- 
ed her Courier with a silk dressing gown, 
which he wore every morning. At this 
time her Majesty also became more fami- 
liar with her servants. 
constant habit of playing games with them. 
in August she visited Mount St Gothard, 
still accompanied by Bergami. Arriving 
at Varaize, she retired at the inn with 
Bergami to a bed-coom, where they re- 
mained a long time, without any apparent 
reason. ‘The Queen afterwards proceeded 
to Bellinzona, and here it was, for the first 
time, that Bergami was introduced to her 
Majesty’s table, though still retaining the 
dress of a Courier ; this, too, in the presence 
of the servants. On her return from this 
tour the Queen established herself at the 
Villa d’Este, near Como, where care was 
taken that the bed-rooms of the Queen 
and Bergami should adjoin. At this 
period, the Courier was advanced to the 
office of Chamberlain, and dined constantly 
with the Queen. In November 1815, she 
repaired to Genoa, under the same citcum- 
stances as before ; and on the 15th of that 
month, ensbarked on board his Majesty's 
ship Diadem for Cetua. For her reception, 
the cabins had been so arranged by the 
Captain, that a female attendant should 
sleep next to her Majesty ; but when she 
came on board, by her express directions, 
Hergami oecupied the apartment next to 
that of the Queen, although care was taken 
by both that no improper .faniliarities 
should be observed between them, except- 
ng conversing and walking together on the 
deck. Having returned to Palertno, her 
Majesty went to Messina, and remained 

umil January 1816. Here'the same 
system was observed as to the bed-rooms, 
excepting that the tof the Coun- 


tess Oldi was between that of Bergami and 
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the Queen. One of the female servants 
would testify that she had often heard Ber- 
gami in the apartment of the Queen, while 
the latter was frequently seen passing from 
Bergami's room to her own. They then 
almost uniformly retired early to bed, and 
neither were seen till next day. ‘The 
Queen usually called Bergami her friend, 
her heart, and by other similar names of 
endearment. On the Gth January she 
again embarked on board the Clorine 
frigate, in which she had some time before 


sailed from Naples to Civita Vecchia, when 


Bergami was only her footman. On this — 
new embarkation, Captain Pechell refused 

to dine at the table of the Queen along 

with Bergami, now her Chamberlain, 

thinking that, if he did, he should disgrace 

the naval service; but her Majesty, in- 

stead of resenting the insult, took a day or 

two for consideration and remonstrance. 

She stated, that Capt. Briggs of the Dia- 

dem had made no such objection ; but, in 

truth, Capt. Briggs had known Bergami 

in no other capacity than that of Chamber- 

lain. At Syracuse, whither the Queen 

went, the same precautions as to bed-rooms 

were continued, and the door of the 

Queen’s apartment, which separated one 

division from the rest of the house, was al- 

ways kept locked so as to cut off communi- 

cation. At Catania, a room was allotted 

to Bergami at seme distance from that of 
the Queen, but he subsequently changed it 
for one more convenient. Very early one 

morning the servants observed the door of 
Bergami’s room — and the Queen was 

seen on her way from thence to her own 

apartment with the pillow under her arm, 

on which she was in the habit of sleeping. 

The state of the dress of the Queen also 

gave evidence that she had but just left the 

bed of her paramour. It was to be re- 

marked, also, that the daughter of Bergami, 

two or three years old, for which the 

Queen showed a love almost parental, and 

who was now dignified by the title of 
Prineess, slept constantly in her bed or 
bed-room, and was frequently heard te cry 
in the night for her mamma, (for so the 

Queen was called by her,) when the Queen 

was absent with Bergami, and when the 
Countess of Oldi could not pacify her. 

At Catania she had influence to procure. 
for Bergami the dignity of a Knight of 
Malta. She ordinarily spoke of him as 

the chevalier, and forsook all society but 

his. 

[The douse here adjourned, the Attor- 
ney-Gen ‘ral stating that he was not yet 
half thr agh with his narrative. | 

21 Xt twenty minutes after ten, the 
Attorney-General resumed his statement. 
He had on Saturday conducted her Majesty 
to Calovino, in Sitily. He wished to sup- 

¥ an omission, viz. that Dr Holland had 

her at Venice, end that she had en- 
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1 two gentlemen, formerly in his. Ma- 
jesty’s navy, Mr Hannam .and Mr Flinn, 
at Augusta. She obtained for Bergami 
the title of Baron Francini. At. Catania 
she sat for her picture, and had two copies 
taken, one dressed rather indecently as a 
Magdalen, the other as a Turkish Female. 
At Augusta, she hired a polacre, for the 
purpose of proceeding to Tunis. In this 
vessel the same arrangements hefore 
were not made to secure a vicinity between 
the Queen’s room and Bergami’s; but in 
a day or two a bed was provided for Ber- 
gami, in a place where he and the Queen 
a iy freely converse in their respective 
beds, free from interruption by any person, 
the approach to her reom being through 
Bergami's. The door of the Jatter was in- 
stantly shut, and the interior door co 
not be opened without the parties. mrutual- 
ly seeing each other in bed. At Utica, si- 
milar arrangements were made, all of her 
suite but the Countess Oldi, Bergami, and 
the little Victorina, sleeping at the British 
Consul’s. At this place Bergami went into 
her bed-chamber before she rose, early, and 
remained there aconsiderable tune before she 
got up; these repetitions might be tedious, 
but the intimacy which was in fact habi- 
tual, could not be otherwise described. At 
Sabona or Saboan, in the month of April 
1816, the rooms were again contiguous ; 
in Bergami’s was no bed ; and the Queen's 
bed next morning bore unequivocal marks 
of two persons having lain init. From 
Africa she proceeded to Athens, and from 
Rome to Ephesus and Troy; at Athens 
the Queen was visited by a Captain of the 
English Navy; he was introduced to an 
alcove, where he found her Majesty sitting 
with Bergami and the Countess Oldi; Ber- 
‘gami upon this occasion treated the Queen 
with marked and rude indifference, rising 
from the conversation without the least 
token of civility. At Ephesus the Queen 
had a bed prepared for her under a vesti- 
bule, opposite a church ; her dinner was 
to be served here to her and Bergami alone ; 
the Queen sat on the bedside, Bergami sitting 
on the ground beside her ; they remained 
as usual a long time alone. At Aum (in 
Syria) Bergami was seen coming from the 
Queen’s room (she being in, bed) in a state 
of undress, viz. in his shirt sleeves, This 
might be nothing as an insulated fact, but 
as a part of a series of conduct as he 
had described. to them, their, Lordships 
might be perhaps. satisfied with it. At 
Jerusalem she established the Order of St 
Caroline, of which. she appointed the 
Bergami, Grand, Master so your 


rdships now have B of 
Malta, of the Sepulchre, St 
Baron delta Francini. . She now embarked 


‘bout the, 


with Bergami; their beds being close to. 
gether. very night during the voyage to 
Italy, they slept thus together without in. 
terruption or intermission; not only this, 
but in the day time they frequently me 
together, and letting down the curtains and 
excluding all the rest of the crew and pas. 
sengers, but so unsuccessfully, that t y 
were frequently seex embracing, the Queen 
sitting on Berganoi’s knee. . But more than 
this, a bath was frequently prenared for the 
Queen, and Bergami was always her only 
attendant to the bath. On the 24th of 
August (St Bartholomew) Bergami’s patron 
saint’s day, was celebrated on board with 
great rejoicing; the Queen’s health and 
Bergami’s being always drank together. At 
Villa d’Este, the Queen and Bergami fre- 
quently acted together in dramatic pieces ; 
from this place she proceeded to Lugano, 
but before she left Villa d’Este a courier, 
who had a letter to deliver to Bergami, 
went early in the morning, or rather at 
midnight, to look for that person ; he did 
not find him in that room, and he did dis. 
cover Bergami coming in his shirt from the 


‘Queen’s room: for this Bergami, indeed, 


apologized, by stating that he had heard 
his child ery, and next morning desired the 
man not to mention it. From Villa d’Este 
she proceeded to a place purchased for Ber- 
gami, called the Villa Bergami, or the 
Barona. ‘There, during the carnival, the 
Queen’s house exhibited the most disgrace- 
ful scénes—scenes more fitted for a brothel 
than the residence of any persons possessing 
a moral feeling, These scenes should not 
affect the Qucen’s character, had they not 
ssed under her eye, and with her know- 
edge and approbation ; in fact, her pas- 
sion seemed to have blinded her to all sense 
of decency. . In February 1817, she pro- 
ceeded to Germany through Tyrol; at Char- 
nitz, Bergami had to leave the Queen in 
order to look for a passport. Her Majesty 
called.in one of the maids... But Bergawm 
returning from, Inspruck in the middle of 
the night, the fille de chambre. was ordered 
out, and Bergami was left, with the Queen 
at that late hour. The usual arrangements 
were made with respect to the bed-rooms, 
and.in Bergami’s bed was found the Queen 
sitting with Bergami’s arms round hex neck, 
he being naked and in bed. , The Queens 
cloak was found in this bed, where also te- 
mained such marks asmust prove that 
two persons. bad. lain was 
inning of, March, 1817s, 

Vienna the Queen. remaimed, $0! 
time,, From, that city she trayelled to Tmeste 
ina two, wheeled carriage, accompanied by 
Bergamni, only, ;, At Trieste 
two ,beds.in, the Queen's and, 
room ,eyery morning, presented, she. appar 
"haying 
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at Jaffa: on the deck. of her vessel was 
erected a cabin for the Queen, in. which 
she slept alone, and without separation, | 


(On one 


and the marks so frequently alluded to 
were obviously visible; and Bergami was 
the only person who had access to the a- 

rtment generally during the journey. 
Rergami frequently rested on the same 
hed with the Queen, not, however, undres- 
gd. Unon her Majesty’s return from 
Milan, where she had been for some time, 
to the Barona, it would be proved to their 
fordships that Bergami, his mother, and 
his brother, (Lewis Bergami,) who had for. 
merly exercised some of the most menial 
effices in the palace, were permitted to 
dine with her Majesty ; they were allowed 
to sit and eat at her Majesty’s table. At 
the Villa Branti,; near Rome, as at all 
other places where her Majesty resided, it 
was arranged that Berganii’s apartment 
should be very near that of her Majesty ; 
and there was a communication through a 
corridor from Bergami’s bed-room into her 
Majesty’s. Bergami was observed, by one 
of the servants, two or three times, and at 
a very early hour in the morning, going 
fron his own bed-room into that of the 
Princess of Wales, and there remaining 
with her Majesty, This happened seme 


time in the month of July 1817. Their~ 


Lordships would have it proved to them, 
that upon two or three occasions it was ob- 
served, that, either at night, or at an un- 
seasonably early hour of the morning, when 
the rest of the family were retired to rest, 
Bergami was seen coming from his sleep- 
ing apartment and going into that of her 
Majesty, and there remaining. At the 
Villa Branti, as on other occasions, Berga- 
mi was admitted into her “Majesty’s pre- 
sence when she was dressing, and at her 
toilette; when her Majesty, in short, was 
in that state of dishabille which made such 
admission very highly improper. From 
Branti her Majesty removed, in the month 
of August, to her Villa near Pesaro, where 
she afterwards almost entirely resided. At 
Pesaro the Princess chose rdoms for her- 
self and Bergami, separate and apart from 
the rest of her suite; and at Pesaro the 
same facilities of intercourse were continued 
which had been attended to at almost every 
place which lier Majesty had visited, and 
every where she had taken up her residence. 
So attached did her Majesty always appear 
to the person and society of ‘Bergami, that 
his absence seemed to occasion her consider- 
uble pain. The greatest interest and anxiety 
tor his return were constantly exptessed by 
her Majesty, and she appeared to be highly 
gratified wh 

customed to watch fot his returti ; and 

stt Out “to miget 
him. “Upon lehgth’ rétutfitig’ the 
Was observed to ‘the greatest fay, 


and all that’fohdtiess and'yttachinent which 


might be stippdsed to’ exist'for eich othier 
two" pi between ‘who stich ‘an 
ertourse ‘existed: "Phis- was in’ Atygust 
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1817. He had abstained in this case from 
going through a variety of particular de- 
tails of what would be disclosed in evidence 
respecting her Majesty’s residénce at Villa 
d’Este, where she residéd for a considerable 
time, on the banks of the Lago di Como. 
It would be proved in evidence that she 
was there in the habit of going out with 
Bergami in a sort of carriage large enough 
for only one person to sit down in, and 
another to sit upon his lap. In this car. 
riage she was in the babit of going out 
with Bergami, she sitting upon his lap, 
and he with his arms round her, which ft 
was absolutely necessary he should haye, 
in order to enable him to guide the horse. 
It woulll be proved that they were seen to- 
gether in a canoe upon the lake; and on 
one occasion they were seen bathing toge- 
ther in the river Brescia. During her re- 
sidence at Como they were observed toge- 
ther in very indecent situations; and a 
variety of familiaritics of that sort would be 
proved during her residence at Como by a 
variety of witnesses; and upon various oc- 
casions, which théir Lordships would think 
at present it-Became him to abstain from . 
mare particularly He only ad- 
verted to.them to prove the facilities of in- 
tercourse which existed. On her returp 
from the Fast, she brought in her train a 
man who, from the accounts given of him 
by the wifnegses, appeared to have been a 
man of brutal and depraved manners to the 
last degree: his name was Mahomet, who, 
at the Villa d’Este, at various times exhibit- 
ed the most atrocious indecencies in the pre- 
sence of her Majesty, Bergami being pre- 
sent with her Majesty durmg the tine of 
those exhibitions. ‘They were of so inde- 
cent a character that it was with pain he 
Their Lordships would 
find, that, upon her Majesty’s first going to 
Italy, she did that constantly which com- 
rted with her dignity as an English 
rincess—and Jet hini add—as a Protestant 
Princess. She either had divine’ service 
regularly performed at home, or attended 
places where it was performed after the 
rites of the Church of England. ~ This re- 
lation continued until a short time after 
thie returned to Genoa, where Bergami first 
entered into her service; but from that 
time down to her departure for Lngland it 
was discontinued, and she was seen to ac- 
company Bergami to a place of Catholic 
worship which he himself frequented, to 
oin “in thé priyers of thie services, and to 
cnéel ‘down by his side. This Berganji 
was a mith in the greatest poverty ; in Oc- 
1614, he wis received into her M 
‘Jesty’é ‘service; and in’ ‘the short course 
“five ‘or bixmonths, be was not in 
‘habits of the greatest familiarity 
“bht his whole surrounded héer. “Thi 


Lotdships' would allow’hitt to ca)l their at- 


to The stave Of her Majesty’s exta- 
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had stated, after which, the Sohoiter-Ge, 

aetal proceeded to examine witpesses. 
The first witness called was Thadore 

Mojecchi, an Italian, and discarded ser-’ 


vast of the Queen's. On his entering the . 


house, her Majesty, who had previously 
takest ber seat, started up, avd ugtering an 


exclamatory shriek, suddenly lef: the house. | 


Thas circumstance was by the encmies of 
the Queen considered as a token. of gnilt, 
while her friends represent it as a pacural 
burst. of honest indignation at finding a 
man wham she had formerly leaded with 
favours, now classed among her accusers. 
Majocehi bad been with her Majesty in 
most of her travels, and gave evidence to 
Grcumstances of suspicious familia- 
rity cxisung between Bergami and ‘the 
Queen, then Princess of Wales’ In his 
cross-cxamination, be said he bad been, 
since his discharge from the Princess, in 
the service of Lard Stewart, the British 
Ambassador at Vienna But when any 
thing was asked which bore upon the facts 
stated in his examination, a direct answer 
to which might have led him to contradict 
himself, he seemed to have lest his me- 
altogether ; and bis general answer 
was “ Now ti do not reeol- 
lect. His examimation and cross-exami- 
nation lasjed till Wednesday the 23d. 
Gactano Paturz0, mate of the vesse) in 
which her Majesty sailed in the course of 
her voyage to Tunis, Ac. was next called, 
add corroborated the testimeny of Majoc- 
chi im regard to the Princess's conduct 
wes on board. Cross-examined, he said 
was to receive 800 dollazs month, 
for time lest by attending as a Sans 
Aug. 24.—Vincenzo Gergwilo, master 


of the vessel aforessid, and a telation of i 


the mate, corrobarated the testimony of the 
two preceding witnesses. Had more than 
one seen Bergami apd the Princess kiss- 
Caogs-examined—was to teceive 1000 

. menth for the time he should be 
from his business —Had only 750 

the Princess for the use of his 


ship crew ; but was ised a pre- 
sent of 6000 dollars. from 
11 


icty. “He forthe 


confessed, that he complaierd 


Captain Pechell, of the Clorinde frigzte, 


+ 


~ 
while setted at There be did mot receive, and had apptied 
was Bergama hamself, her grand chamber- British government for 
iain ; his mother, who did not appearto The first witmess, Theodore 
nave (held amy perticolar situates in her was then re-cxamined to bis 
nowsehold hus trother Lewis, who, fom been in England last vear, and 
the bumble station of a courier, had been claration's which be had made » 
P promoted to be‘ber equerry; the Countess her Majexy. He adhniteed herine 
of (the who wes the only maid Gloucester, and im the sérvice of 2 
of bononr ; Francis Bergami, their cousin, Hystt; and that be had of 
who was dignified wih the tithe ef Director Wacen as good weman, bof 
of the Palace ; Faustina, the sister; Mar- by bed people; but had nevi 
un, @ pege; Frances, a relation; and the she behaved with 
ees house-steward. besides the child Se that : 
a thert were ten, as be might sey, of hs gam part of the 
mily retained im hep service. wages. Asto other points, he replied 
The Attorney-General then proceeded to usual—“ Noa mi ricerda.” 
commept gt the various facts which be Ang. 25-—Frencisce Bridle, formes 
cook to her Royal Highness, 
to some indecent exhigitions made by one 
Mahomet in presence of the Princess and 
to certain’ famiiliarities between her mi 
Bergami. CYoss-examined— Had sx: 
quarrels with Bercami and bis brother. 
Princess in company with Bergami. 
Coptam Briggs, of the Leviathsn. bs? 
seen Bergami and the Princess walkinc 
7 arm in arm, which he did not roodder = 
all uncommon had never observe? arr 
inyproper familiarity between them. 
Pietro Pachi, keeper of = hot’ 
. Trieste where the Princess lodged, bad 
uae served Bergami’s bed, which appeared not 
to have been ‘slept in. Had seen dim 
| through the key-hole from ‘th 
Princess’§ room m his coat drawers, 
: Rerbara Cresse, servant at an int = 
Carisrabe, carried water to the Princess's 
room ene day, and ‘siw Bergami in ‘he 
bed, with his arm round the Prificess’ 
neck, who was ‘sitting ‘on ‘tie bed, 
started as she ‘entered. ‘Scr- 
gami's tel, apd found on it seme mari 
which she described ; but “which will pot 
admit of being repeated, “This 
and on her cress-examination Lord Laucder- | 
tu dale alieging that the tent 
taken by the Queen's counsel was 
fiable. Brougham ‘contended for | 
a: nght of cross-examining Witnesses ummec- 
diately after their examination, as to such 
special as Ther ‘Majesty's 
counsel should deem necessary 
: a right to a future cross-examunation, sitet 
i which occupied the House we 
| 29th, when if wes determined agreeably 
ty of 12) ‘On this “question the 
| Lord Chancellor “anid “Lard Redestalet- 
| were Ieft minority. ~~ 


Goor-keeper of an 
on Venue; Poni ma- 
ec. wre had been emploped at the Prin- 
on the lake of Come; 
Murdi, an Italian, director of the 
Pras's gardens; Pasle an 
ender cook im the service of the Princess 
wtuk at Come, were om this and the fol. 
day examumed, and spoke to varus 
‘gnibarmues which they had seen take 
becween the Princess and Bergami. 
Toe former bad seem her purchase a gold 
--aim, whach she touk from her own neck, 
aoc pu: on thatof Bergami, whe in a play- 
‘| manaer replaced it around the neck of 
wx Princess. 

Lowiss De Mont, principal female atsend. 
am w her Royal Highness, was next cal- 
id, and ber eXamimauen and cross-exami- 
panon occupied the House till Saturday the 
Sepeember. This witness deponed to 
many of the strongest iacts stated by the 
Astoroey-General, reganiing the familiarity 
pecween the Princess and Bergami—Had 
seen the one passing to the bed-room of 
ihe other. Spoke to the Princess's bed 
bamng the appearance of two persons 
sepeng in t, In her 


nat suc confessed having been discharged 
from the Princess's service for telling a 
Acknowledged writing a letter 


courer, and afierwards equerry w ce 
Queen, depowal w ramous 
tween the Princess and Bengami ; aad w va- 
Troms whach oe allege! 

ce im the Prinom's house, and exh her 

At the close af witness's 
on the MA, Atarax y- Gare 
ral rose and stead, tha; seweral ef bis 
Restes, whe were on their road te give 
evndence, had taken flight, Gam the teparts 
they had received af che Geatment af the 
farmer witnesses populace at Dower, 
and had actually scturoed w Lagane 
Qn this growad he craved of chew Lord- 
ships that they weukl, by adjouruimg thew 
prooadings. grant the ume maght be 
yudged necessary to bring back these wit- 
nesses, whe, be understood, were DOW oa 
their way thither to give evidence at 
Laniships’ bar. Mr Brougham protestad 
in the stromgest terms against any delay, 
as contrary to precedent, and wo every rule 
of justice. The House, after some discus- 
sien, adjourned, reserving the question for 
further considcrauon. 

Sept. 7.—The Auerocy-General with- 
crew the application which he had made 
to the House fur delay in the case of the 
Queen, having received, as be stated, dis- 
patches, informing him that the witnesses 
would not arrive in town withia the Ume 
stated. Mr Brougham was then allowtd 
to recall Theodore Majocchi, in his ctyss-ex- 
amination of whom, among other cirtum- 
stances, it was brought out, that he had been 
three times at Carlton House on various 
pretext. He was aflerwards re-examined 
by the Attorney-General and several Peers ; 
and Mr Brougham having distinctly de- 
clared that he contemplated no future 
cross-examination, the Solicitor-General 
commenced his recapitulation of the evi- 
dence, from which he argued that the 
change of adulterous intercourse had been 
fully made out. This closed the case for 
the prosecution. In reply to 8 —> 
from the Earl of Lonalale, the Ear! of 
Liverpool stated, that, as the proceedings 
had been instituted sulely on the ground of 
public justice, and not with any view of 

rsonal relief to an Illustrious 

should not press the Divotce Clause in 
the Bill, if, in the proper stage, @ strang 
objection arow to it, from religious or other 
motives. Mr Brougham was then called 
upon to state the course of defence he in- 
tended adopt; and was subsequently 
given until 12 o’dock the following day, 
at his own to consult with his u- 
lustrious client and his brother counsel 

the point in question. 
Sept. requested tat 
he might be allowed w open his case, but 
that an ion should be given hum of 
cither calling witnesses nnaediately , 
at some future period. 


2 
| 
ve her aster, Gwe months after her dismis- 
tal, in which she culogised, in the highest 
terms, the piety and wirtués of the Pnn- 
cess, and imploring her ** generous bene~- 
factress” to recerwe her back into her fa- 
vour. Her leer farther stated that the 
Pnncess was surrounded by Spics, and that e, > 
sae bad herself been offered a brilliam for- 
tune, aod the ualimited power of drawing : 
ov banker in Londen, if she would go to 
(Oak City. 
4—-Aierandio Chanci/i, an orna- 
mental painter, who was employed at the 
Villa d’Este, on the lake of Como, had a 
seen the Princess and Bergami embracing. ee! 
Dominico Bruza, Antonio Biancha, 
Lucini, Callo Conicti, and Fren- 
cue Cursini, gave similar evidence. 
_ Guiseppe Prestilli, a superintendent of FY 
stables to the Princess, but dismissed 
her service for embezzlement, swore to 
Saving seen the Princess and Bergami 
nding out in a carriage from Pesaro; and 
‘hat, on gaing up to receive orders, he saw 
_ She Privcess's hand in the small clothes of 
Guiseppe. Galli, waiter at the Crown . 
Tan at Balasend, had seen the Princess and | 
knssing. be 
wiseppe Dei Orto, a baker at Como, , 
‘ew the Princess sitting in a garden with im 
Bergami, his arm round her neck, and he 4 
making love'te and kissing her. | 
pened to their sailing out together on the ki iy 
lake af Como, and to seeing them kissing. vi 
VOL. wr, rk 


es 
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Qn this point a discussion teck place, 
and it was decided, by 165. to G0, that 
this privilege could not‘ be granted to her 
Majesty's Counsel. 

Mr Brougham afterwards asked that he 


- might be allowed: to make, comments on 


the evidence adduced without entering 
upon his dwn case, which was also refused, 
by a majority of 170 to 49. 

Sept. 9u—Mr Brougham, when called 
upon, at the nreeting of the House, inform- 
ed their Lordships that he had been in- 
structed ‘by her Majesty to proceed in her 
defence with the least possible delay, under- 
standing that, besides this course of -pro- 
cedure, no other alternative remained than 
to suffer the injurious effects of the case for 
the :presecution being allowed to remain for 
a considerable time without answer or com- 
ment. Being desired to name a precise 


day when jher, Majesty would be ready t 
in her defence, Mr Brougham said 
he would ask their Lordships to allow 
them till this day three weeks. The request 
was acceded to, and the House consequent. 
ly.adjourned to Tuesday the 3d of. Octo. 
ber next. 608 
Hovse or 
The House met pursuant to adjournment. 
Lord F. Osborne moved, that an humble 
address be presented to his Majesty to dis. 
solve Parliament, until itshould. be deemed 
expedient to re-assemble it for the dispatch 
ef public business. Mr Brougham 
that the amendment .might be withilrawn, 
as the proceedings in the case of her Majes- 
ty could not now be put an end.to without 
great injustice to her. The amendment 
was negatived without a division, and the 
House adjourned till the 18th September. 
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“Letter of Wer Majesty to the King. — 
‘The following letter from the Queen was 
sent to Curlton House, from whence it was 
‘returned with an intimation 
that it must reach the King’ through the 
medium of ‘his prime minister. It was 
therefore forwarded to Lord Liverpool ; 
Whio, to an inquiry of lier Majesty, stated 
that he hai laid the letter before the ting, 
bare hai? not received any commands on the 

stibjectt. 
sin,—Aftér the unparalleled and ‘un- 
provoked persecutions, ‘which, during a 
has been’ carried on against 
‘mé under the name and authority of» your 
Majesty—and which tttion, instead 
of ‘being mollified ‘by time, timé-+has ren- 
ered Only more ‘and more malignant and 
‘Utrelenting—it fs ‘not withvut a ‘great 
sacrifice of private feeling that 1 tow, even 
“in ‘the way of” remonstrance, bring myself 
to address this letter to your Majesty. 
Hut, ‘bexring’in mind! that ‘royalty rests on 
the basis‘of ‘public good ; that 'to this par- 
‘hindtint consideration all others ‘ought ‘to 
aware of the consequences 
that may result from the t unconsti- 
‘tational, , and ‘hitherto ‘unheard of 
with’ a mind ‘thas impressed, 
reftaih from ‘laying my grievous 
Onte tore before your Majesty, in 
the hope that the justice which ‘your ‘Ma- 
‘may, by evil-nrinded counsellors, be 
‘to réfuse to the ‘cliims of 
 Cuitifal, faithfal, “and ‘injured “wife, “you 


. May be induced to ‘yield to considerations 


‘otinected ‘with the ‘honour and ‘dignity of 
‘Crown, the 'stabitity of your Throne, 
ha 


rand saftty of your just and ‘loy- 


potiple; whose (generotts> hearts revolt at 


O20? ta vel 


oppression and eruelty, and . especially 
when perpetrated by a perversion and a 
mockery of the laws. shy 

A sense of what is. due to my character 
and sex forbids me to refer minutely te 
the real causes of our domestic separation, 
or to the numerous unmerited insults of- 
fered me previously to that period ; but, 
leaving to your Majesty to reconcile. with 
the marriage vow the .act.of driving, by 
such means, a wife from -beneath your 
roof, with aninfant in her arms, your Ma- 
jesty will permit me te, remind you that 
that act:was entirely your own; thatthe se- 
paration, so farfrom heing sought for by me, 
‘was. a sentence pronounced upon me, with- 
out any cause assigned, other than that of 
your own inclimations, which, as your Ma- 
jesty was pleased to allege, were not under 
your control, uitivie otlf oF nottstam 
. Not to have felt, with regard to myself, 
chagrin at. this decision of your Majesty, 
would have argued ‘great. insensibility to 
the obligations. of decorum ; not have 
dropped.a tearin the face of ,that beloved 
child, whose future sortows were then but 
too easy to foresee, would have.marked me 
as unworthy of the name-of mother ; but, 
not to have submitted to.it.without repin- 


which belong to affronted and insulted 
‘The ‘ tranquil.and comfortable society 
tendered to me -by your Majesty, farmed 
my mind bute poor compensation for the 
grief occasioned by considering. the .wound 
given-to public merals.anthe fatal example 


“tranquillity of ‘your dominions, the i when 


whe: 90, provide’ 


Jesty's inclinations, mare. especially 
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ing, would have indicated consciousness 
of demerit, or a ‘want .of_ those. feclings 
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1820..] 
for our union, Who had fondly cherished 
such pleasing hopes of happiness arising 
from that union, and who had hailed it 
with such affectionate and rapturous 


alas! even tranquillity and com. 
fort were too much for me to enjoy. From 
the very threshold of your Majesty's man- 
sion the mother of your child was pursued 
by spies, conspirators, and traitors, eniploy- 
cd, encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares 
for the feet, and to plot against the reputa- 
tion and life, of her whom your Majesty 
had so recently and so solemnly vowed to 
honour, to love, and to eherish. 
In withdrawing from the embraces of my 
rents, in giving my hand to the son of 
reorge the Third and the heir apparent to 
the British throne, nothing less than a 
voice from Heaven would have made me 
fear injustice or wrong of any kind. What. 
then, was my astonishment at finding that 
treasons against me had been carried on; 
and matured, perjuries against me had 
been methodised and embodied, a secret tri- 
bunal had been held, a trial of my actions 
had taken place, and a docision had been 
made upon those actions without my having 
been informed of the nature of the charge, 
or of the names of the witnesses; and what 
words can express the feelings excited by 
the faet, that this ge ib was founded 
on a request made, and on evidence fur- 
nished, by order of the father of my child, 
and my natural ‘as wellas legal guardian 
and proteetor ? 
Notwithstanding, however, the unprece- 
dented conduct’ of that tribunal—eonduct 
which has since undergone, even in Parlia- 
ment, severé and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and which has been also censured in 
minutes of the Privy Council—pnotwith- 
standing the seeresy of the proceedings of 
this tribunal—notwithstanding the: strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidence 
me before itnotwithstanding that 
ere was no opportunity afforded me of 
rebutting that 
al! these circumstances, so decidedly » fa- 
vourable to my eneniies—even. this, georet 
tribanal aequitted me ef all- crime, and 
thereby pronounced my principal accusers 
to have been guilty of the grossest perjury. 
But it wus now (after the trial. was over) 
discovered that the nature of the tribunal 
was such as to render false swearing before 
it not legally criminal! And mane the 
Suggestion and request of your Majesty, 
had take nizance of 
and try my conduct, a tribunal competent 
to administer oaths, competent to examine 
Witnesses on’ oath, competent to try, com- 
petent to condents. pe- 
teat, moreover, to screen. those whoohad 
sworn falsely against me from suffering the 
pains and penalties which the Jaw awards 
to wilful ‘and ‘corrapt perjury. Great as 
my indignation naturally must have been 
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at this shameful evasion of law and justice, 
that indignation was lost in pity for ltim 
who could lower his princely plames to 
the dust, by giving his countenance and 
favour-to the most conspicuous of ‘those a- 
bandoned and notorious perjureérs. 

Still there was one whose upright mind 
nothing could warp, in whose breast in. 
justice never fownd a place, whose hand 
was always ready to raise the unfortunate, 
and to rescue th oppressed. While that 
good and gracious father and sovereign re» 
mained in the exercise of his royal fune- 
tions, his unoffending daughter-in-law had 
nothing to fear. As long as the protecting 
hand of your late ever-beloved and ever- 
lamented father was held over me, 1 was 
safe. But the melancholy event which de- 
prived the nagion of the active exertions of 
its virtuous King, bereft me of friend and 
protector, and of all hope of future tran- 
quillity and safety. ‘To caluminate your 
innocent wife was now the shortest road to 
royal favour ; and to betray her was to lay 
the sure fuundation of boundless riches and 
titles of honour. , Before claims like these, 
talent, virtue, long services, your own per- 
sonal friendships, your royal engagements, 
promises andl, pledges, written as, well, as 
verbal, melted into air., Your Cabinet was 
founded on this basis. You. took to your 
councils men, of whose persons, as, well as 
whose. principles, you had invariably. ex- 
pressed. the strongest dislike... The interest 
of the nation, and. even your own feeling, 


- in all other respects, were sacrificed. to, 


gratification of your desire to aggravate my 
sufferings and insure my humiliation,, You 
took to yout councils and, your besom,m 
whom you hated, whose abandonment of anit 
whose readinessto sacrifice me were their only 
merits, and whose power hasbeen exercisedin 
a manner, and has been attended withconse- 
quences, worthy of. its origin. , From,.this 
unprincipled and. unnatural union, have 
sprung the manilold evils which this nation 
has now to endure, and which, preaent 4 
mass of misery and of degradation, accom- 
panied with acts of tyranny, and gral 
rather than haye seen. which inflicted on 
industrious, faithful, and brave. people, 
your Reyal Father would baye. perished at 
the head of that people, uJ 
When to. caluminate, reyile,.and betray 
me; became the sure. path to. honour and 
riches, it would, haye been, strange ipde 
if. caluminators, revilers, and, traitors, had 
not abounded. Your Court, became,much 
less a ecene of polished mangers apd refined 
intercourse, shan of low intrigue. and 
rility.: Spies, Bacchanalian talesbearers, 
and foul,,conspirators, swarmed in those 


in thes 
places. which, had before been, the resort of 


sobrittyy virtue, amd 


sults that were wantonly heaped, 
from the day of your Nattiod 


honour. To enume- 

tate all the, various 
cations, which J bad. 
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that of my, departure for tlie Con- 
tinent-—wouid ‘be. to describe every species 
of ‘personal affence that can be:offered to, 
and! every: pain short! of: bodily violence 


that can be imflicted: on, any being. ’ 


Rereft of parent, brother, ahd father-in-law, 
aud my husband fdr my deatlliest foe 3: see- 
mi those who have. promised to support 
bought by rewards to be amongst my ene> 
srestrained from: accusing iny foes im 
thé face of the world, out of regard for the 
chardcter of the father of my child, and 
from a desire to prevent her happiness from 
being disturbed ; ‘shunned from motives of 
seltishness by those who were my natural 
associates» living in obscurity, while I 
ought ‘to: have been the centre of all that 
was splendid; thas humbled, I had one 
consolation left—the love of my dear and 
only child. ‘To! permit me. to enjoy this 
was too great‘an indalgence. To see:my 
daughter; .to ‘fold her in my: arms; to 
mingle my tears with hers; to receive her 
cheering: caresses, and to hear from her 
Tips Assnranees of never ceasing Jove; thus 
to ‘be comforted, consoled, upheld, and 
blessedlj was too much to be allowed me. 
Rven on the slave mart the cries of Oh! 
my ‘mother, mp mother! my. child, 
my child!” have prevented a separation of 
the victims of avarice. But your advisers, 
wore imhoman than the slave-denlers; re- 
morselessl y tore the mother from the child. 
Thus bereft ‘of the society of my child, 
reduced to the necessity of cmbittering 
her life by struggles to preserve that society, 
resolved ‘on a temporary absentc, in the 
‘hope that time ‘might restore me to her in 
happier "Those days, alas!) wore 
never te conie. ‘To mothers—and those 
‘mothers who’ have been suddenly bereft of 
‘fle “best! dnd most: affectionate and 
daughters—it belongs to estimhate my suf- 
fering’ “ind ny wrongs. Such) mothers 
Will judgeof'nby affliction wpen hearing of 
the death of ny my calling 
td réediiection the last Iook, the last words, 
‘arid at! the ‘affecting circumstances of our 
‘separation. Such mothers will sce the 
of my. sorrows. Every being with a 
‘Heart of humanity in its bosom will drop a 
‘ear; ity sympathy with me. And will not 
‘the world, then, learn with indignation 
What this ‘event; calculated to soften the 
havdest’ heart, #as the sinal:for new con- 
‘apiracies; afd ihdeftigable efforts for the 
‘destruétion of this afflicted mother Your 
Majesty had torn my child from me;) you 
Spall the power of\being at 
hand t‘aichour her; iyeu: had taken from 
ome che’ possibility of beating her last. pray- 
for, het! mothers you mr! bereft, 
broken: hearted this was 
‘ide moment’ yowdhese for redoubling your 
jom Das ylonqoiq doum 
work? pass:its the 
‘constituting of a cotpmission,, in foreign 
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Your Majesty's Ministers--have: advised 
the advite ‘they! give they: ave cliatile to 


[Sopt. 
country, consisting of inquisitors, spies, and 
informers, to discover, collect, and arran 
matters of accusation against your’ wife, 
without: any complaint having been com. 
municated to her; let the world judge of 
the employment of such a 
business, and of the enlisting of foreign 
courts:in the evterprise but onthe mea- 
sures which have been adopted to give final 
effect: to these preliminary proceedings, it 
is for me ‘to ‘speak; it is for me to re. 
monstrate with your Majesty; it is for me 
to protest $ it is for me to apptize you of 
my determination. 

have always demanded ‘a fair’ trial. 
This is what I now demand, and this is re. 
fused me.’ Instead of a fair trial; 1am to 
be subjected to a sentence bythe Parlia. 
ment, passed inthe shape of a law. Against 
this. 1 protest, and ‘upon the) following 

ds ita 

The injustice of reflising me a clear and 
aistinet charge, of refusing me'the names of 
the witnesses, of refusing me the names of 
the places where the alleged acts have been 
committed ; these are sufficiently flagrant 
and revolting; but it is against the consti- 
tution of the Court itself that I particularly 
object, and that I most solemnly protest. 

' Whatever may be the precedents as to 
Bills of Pains and Penalties, none of them, 
except those. relating to the Queen of Hen- 
ry the Eighth,» can. apply heré.; for here 
your Majesty is the Plaintiff: Here it is 
intended by 'the Bill to'do you wit you 
deem good, and to do me: gtéat harm. 
You are; therefore, a party, and the only 
complaining party. 

You have made your complaint to the 
House of Lords:. You :have conveyed to 
‘this: House written documents. sealed | up. 
A Secret Committee of the House have 
examined these documents.’ They have 
reported that there are grounds of proceed- 
ing; and them the, Howse, merély upon 
that Report, have brought forward a Bill 
containing the most outrageous slanders on 
me, and séntencing me to. divorce and de- 
gradation, to 19 197 
"Phe: injustice of putting: forth) this Bill 
to the’ world for six wecks before it is even 
proposed to afford me ‘am opportunity of 
contradicting ics allegations \is too ‘manifest 
not to have’ shocked ‘the nation ;: in- 
deed, the proceedings even far are 
such as.to convince every. one that no jus- 
tice is intended me. But if none of these 
proceedings, if noné of these: clear’ indica- 
tions of a determination to do me wrong 
had taken place, should see, ‘im the con- 
stitution of the House: of Lords; 
certainty that ] coulth expect no, justice at 
this prosecution; they are: for 
punishment if they failito make gootl their 
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charges; and not only are they part ofimy: 
judgesy but it ia they whe have brought in, 
the bill; and it is too notorious that they 
have always @ majority in the House; so 
that without anyother, here is ample proof 
that the House will decide in favour of 
the bill, and, of course, against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your 
Ministers having a majority in this case, 
and which reasons do not apply to common 
cases) Your Majesty is the Plaintiff; to 
you it belongs’ to Wppoimt and to elevate 
Peers. “Many of the present Peers have 
been raised to that dignity by yourself, and 
almost the whole can be, at your wall and 
pleasure, further elevated. The far great- 
er part of the’ Peers hold; by themselves 
and their families, offices, pensions, and o- 
ther emoluments, solely at the will and 
pleasure of your Majesty, and: these, of 
course, your Majesty can take away when- 
ever you please. There are more than 
four-fifths of the Peers im this- situation, 
and there are many of them who might 
thus be deprived of the far better part of 
their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there 
should be found, in some Peers, likely to 
amount to a majority, a disposition to re- 
ject the bill, some of these Peers’ may be 
ordered away to their ships, regiments, go- 
vernments, and other duties; and, which 
isan equally alarming power, new: Peers 
may be created for the perpoes and give 
their vote in the decision. That your Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would advise these mea- 
sures, if found’ necessary to render their 
prosecution successful, there canbe. v 
little doubt; seeing that they have hitherto 
stapped at nothing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of 
Justice would be to calummniate’ that sacred 
name; and for me'to suppress an expres- 
sion of my opinion on the ‘subject. would 
be tacitly to lend myself to my own de- 
struction, as well as to’ an imposition upon 
the nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons [can disco- 
ver no better grounds of security.» The 
power of your Majesty's Ministers is the 
same in both Houses and. your Majesty 
is well acquainted with thée'fact, that a ma- 
jonty of this_House is composed of persons 
placed in it by the Peers and by your Ma- 
Jesty’s Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these 
things to your Majesty; and if it gives 
your Mujesty pain, I beg that: it maybe 
observed and remembered: that the state- 
ment has been forced from me.) I must 
either protest against this mode of trial, or 
by tacitly consenting'to it) suffer my ho- 
hour to be sacrificed. No innocence’¢an se. 
cure the accused if the Judges and Jurors 
be chosen by the: accuser; and if: 1 were 
tacitly to submit!'to # tribunal of this de- 
Seription, should’ be instrumental in my 
own dishonour. 
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‘On these grounds protest against this 
species of trial. demand trial. ine 
Court where the Jarors are taken:imparti- 
ally from amongst the people, and where 
the proceedings are open and fairs, Such a 
trial I court, and to-no other will willing- 
ly submit. If your Majesty persevere in 
the present proceedings, I shally even in the 
Houses of Purliament, face my accusers ¢ 
but I shall regard any decision: they may 
make against me as not in the smallest de« 
gree reflecting on my honour ; and I will 
nut, except compelled by actual force, sub- 
mit to any sentence which shall not be 
pronounced by a Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your Ma- 
jesty a statement of my wrongs, and a de- 
claration of my views and intentions. 
You have cast upon me every slur to which 
the female character is liable. Instead of 
loving, honouring, and cherishing me, 
greeably to your solemn vow, you have 
pursued me with hatred and scorn, and 


‘with all the means of destruction. . You 


wrested from me my child, and: with her 
my only comfort and consolation. | You 
sent me sorrowing through the world, and 
even in my sorrows pursued me with unre- 
lenting persecution. | Having Jeft me no- 
thing but my innocence, you would now, 
by a mockery of justice, deprive me evea 
ot the reputation of possessing that. The 
poisoned bowl and the poniard are means 
more manly than ured witnesses and 
artial tribunals ; and they are, less.cruel, 
wasmuch as life is Jess valuable than he- 
nour. if my life would have safistied your 
Majesty, you should: have had,it,on, the 
sole condition of giving! me a, place in, the 
sane tomb with my child : but, sinee you 
would send me dishonoured to the grave, 1 
will resist the attempt with jall, the means 
that it: shall please God to give me.» 
(Signed) CAROLINE, 
Brandenburgh House, August, 7, 1820. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Excenution of James Wilson—On 
40th ult. at 3:0’clock, James Wilson, who 
was convicted of high treason before the 
Special Commission, (see page: 176.) was 
hanged in front of Glasgow jail; and.then 
beheaded by a person in a mask, who with 
an axe cut off his head at one stroke, Since 
receiving sentence, he has been. regularly 
visited by the Rev. Mr Ewingd the) Rey- 
Dr ‘Dewar, and the Rev. Dr Wardlaw, ond 
sevéral other persiins distinguished..for 
piety. i ari 


Yesterday Andrew Hardieand John Baird, 
convicted:of high treason at Stirling, (see 
page 176,) were executed at that place, by 

and decapitation,’ agreeably. 


in 
They ‘both , behaved, with 


much propriety and met theirofate: «with 
firrmmess.: “Hardie was:27 years of nge,iand 
was bted a wae 31: yeareof 


age, alsoa weaver. They had both been in- 
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the army, and neither of them were mar- 


ried. 

Military Arrest of a Clergyman !—The 
Rev. William Gillespie, miuister of Kells, 
has published a discourse, under circum. 
stances that may well be deemed extraordi- 
nary. This: Reverend Gentleman has for 
some years acted as chaplain to the Stewart- 
ry Yeomanry, and on Sunday the 30th July, 
he sonal before the corps, which was 
then assembled at Kirkcudbright, one of 
the most loyal and patriotic discourses 
ever delivered from a pulpit. In his 
prayer, however, after many petitions in 
behalf of his Majesty, he added the words, 
** Bless also the Queen ;” and for this he 
was placed under military arrest by his 
commanding officer, Colonel Gordon, who 
is also Sheriff of the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, This proceeding excited a strong 
feeling of surprise—particularly among 
the members of the Presbytery of Kirk- 
cudbright, who are no s‘rangers to the 
soundness of Mr Gillespie’s political prin- 
ciples, and who are themselves in the gene- 
ral practice of praying for her Majesty. 

Another singular circumstance, with 
which the above mentioned proceeding ap- 
pears connected, took place on the 16th 
July. The parish of Crossmichael being 
vacant, the Rev. Mr Jeffrey of Girthon 
was on that day appointed to preach ; and 
on that occasion, as was his constant prac- 
tice, he prayed for the Queen. Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, Stewart-Depute, and his son, 
Mr James Gordon, Sheriff of the Stewartry, 
were present, and, after service, requested 
Mr Jeffrey to convene a meeting of the 
Kirkssession, which he did accordingly ; 
when Mr James Gordon proposed a resolu- 
tion, that no minister appointed to preach 
im that parish, during the vacancy, should 
pty in express words for the Queen. Sir 
Alex, Gordon and Mr Jeffrey being the only 
pertons present, besides the mover, the reso- 
lution was of course carried; Mr Jeffrey pro- 
testing, and appesling to the Presbytery. 

The Presbytery, on the 2d August, or- 
dered the resolution in question to be era- 
sed from the Session Book of Crossmi- 
chacl. At the same time, they took into 
consideration the case of Mr Gillespie's 
arrest by Colonel Gordon for praying for 
the Queen, when they unanimously agreed 
that the Chaplain of the corps had done 
viothing to merit such treatment, and came 
to the resalution of laying the Command. 
ant's conduct before the next General As- 
seaibly of the Church of Scotland. 

_ HMewever, on the 6th instant, Sir Alex- 
amier Gordon and his son appeared at 

Presbytery of the 2d-o0f August, 
thep had erased froan; the records of the 
Wirk-session:the minute in which the ob- 

m resohation ii question was contain. 
d, and declared that they had no intention 


CSept. 
of infringing on the rights of | the church 
however in appeatance they had seemed t, 
do so, and in the amplest manner apologi- 
sed for their conduct; the Presbytery were 
pleased to accept their apology, and agreed 
to sist all further procedure in the business, 
Reunion of the Secession Church.—This 
happy event was consummated on Friday the 
8th instant, in Bristo Street Meeting-house, 
Edinburgh, the spot on which, seventy. 
three years before, the separation took place. 
The two Synods met in the morning of 
that day, the General Associate Synod in 
their Synod-house, Nicolson Street, and 
the Associate Synod in the Rev. Mr Lo- 
thian’s Meeting-house, Portsburgh; and 
after having finished the business that had 
been submitted to them severally, adjoura- 
ed, constituted, to Bristo Street, at half- 
past twelve o’clock, walking in regular or- 
der to the place of meeting ; first the Mi- 
nisters, then the Elders, Probationers for 
the Ministry, and Students of Divinity, 
After the two Synods were seated in a part 
of the Meeting-house which had been rail- 
ed in for their reception, and_in alternate 
pews, so that they were completely inter- 
mingled, the two Moderators in front of 
the pulpit, and the two clerks at a little 
distance on the right and left, the senior 
Moderator gave out a Psalm, (cii. 17--22,) 
in which the Synods and the whole attend- 
ing multitude joined. The senior Mode. 
rator (the Rev. Dr Jamieson, Edinburgh, 
belonging to the General Associate Synod) 
then rose, and called on the Clerk of the 
Synod whom he represented to read their 
last minute. After the Clerk had done so, 
the junior Moderator, (the Rev. Mr Bal- 
met, of Berwick, belonging to the Associ- 
ate Synod,) in like manner called on the 
Clerk of the Synod whom he represented 
to read their last minute. The minutes read 
by the Clerks in succession were nearly in 
the same words, and to the following effect: 
‘** The General Associate Synod, having 
accepted the Basis of Union, and having, 
by the good hand of God upon them, now 
finished ali their own business, and all pre- 
tory arrangements, this Synod, with 
ervent gratitude to God for having led 
them thus far, and in humble dependence 
on his grace, to bless the solemn and in- 
teresting step which they are now about to 
take, and to enable them to improve the 
privileges, and discharge the duties which 
are about to devolve wpon them in conse- 
quence of it—do resolve, and hereby re- 
cord their resolution, forthwith to repair to 
the appointed place, that they may unite 
with their brethsen.of the other Synod, to 
be known by, the name, of + The United 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church,’ 
composed of the Associate (commonly cal 
led Burgher) Synod, and of the General 
Associate (commonly called; Anti- Burgher) 
Synod, that they may h walk with 
them in the fear of God and in the comfort 
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of the Holy Ghost, striving together for 
the faith of the Gospel, for the purity f 
divine ordinances, and for the enlargement 
of the Church of Christ.” 

The articles which form the. basis of 
union were then read, the whole members 
of both Synods standing.—After this was 
done, the senior Moderator stood up and 
said, ** I declare, in the name of the Ge- 
neral Associate Synod, whom I represent, 
that the General Associate Synod is hence- 
forth one with the Associate Synod ;” and 
the junior Moderator, in like manner, rose 
and said, ‘* I declare, in the name of the 
Associate Synod, whom I represent, that 
the Associate Synod is henceforth one with 
the General Associate Synod.” The two 
Moderators immediately gave each other 
the right hand of fellowship, in which they 
were followed by all the Ministers and F1- 
ders belonging to both Synods. 

The United Associate Synod now call- 
ed the senior Minister present in the house 
to take the Chair, and officiate as Modera- 
tor. Accordingly the Rev. David Greig, 
of Lochgelly, took the Chair, gave out 
a Psalm, (Psalm cxxxiii.) and constituted 
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the Court by prayer., He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr Pringle, of Perth, and 
the Rev, Dr Hall, of Edinburgh, the two 
next in seniority of the Ministers. present. 
The. former led the. devotions of the 
Assembly by singing Psalm xe. 13 —17, and 
i prayer; and the latter by reading the 
17th chapter of John, sifiging Psalm Ixzii. 
17—19,and by prayer. After the devotion- 
al exercises were finished by singing Psalm 
cxlvii, |--5,the roll of the United Assoviate 
Synod was called by the former clerks, and 
business adjourned till Tuesday at I 
o'clock. 

The multitude who witnessed this event, 
memorable in the history of the Secession, 
was immense: but, notwithstanding the 
pressure of the great crowd, eager to gain 
admittance, the whole was conducted with 
the greatest order. 

Upwards of three hundred gentlemen 
connected with the Secession, and several 
of the Magistrates, dined together in 
Oman’s new rooms, Waterloo Place, after 
the public services were finished, and spent 
the evening with the greatest harmony. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 


The Berbice Gazette, of the 24th of June, an- 
nounces the appointment of George Gordon, Esq. 
as President of the Court of Justice, and Judge of 
the Vice Admiralty Court of that Colony, 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Aug. 14. Rev, Robert James Cart, D. D. to be 
Dean of the Cathedral Chureh of Hereford, 

15, Rey. D. Martin of Inverness, admitted mi- 
nister of the parish of Abernethy. — 

16. Rev. James Dobie, ordained minister of the 


Associate Burgher Congregation at Annan, 
_18, George Pelsham, Bishop of Exeter, to be 
Bishop of London. 
19. Sir C. Macdonald Lockhart, Bart. 


ed Mr John Wilson, preacher of the gospel, to the 
church and parish of Covington, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Bryce Little. 

21, Rt. Rev, William, Bishop of Llandaff, to, be 
Deen of the Cathedral Church of St Paw, Lon- 

on, 

22. The King has been pleased to present the 
Reverend Kyaneis William Grant.to the church of 
the united parishes of Dyke and Moy, in the Pres- 
bytety of Forres, and county of Moray, vacant by 
the <ieath of Mr James Smith, late minister there. 

Also to t the Reverend Hecter Maclean to 
the church and parish of Lochalsh, in the Presby- 
tery of Lochearron, ‘and county of Ross, vacant 
by the death of Dr Downie, late minister there. 

Also to present the Reyerend David Cannon to 
the united churches aud parishes of Strathmartine 
and the of and 

‘oxfat, vacant by the translation of Dr 
Nivoll $t Andrew's. 4 


MILLTARVa 


R. Horse'G: Cornet Lord Hill, to be Et, by 
purvh, vice 
"goth July 1820. 


\" ‘ 
Rowland Hill, Cornet by | 
‘Rowland H orne pure 


ce 16 Dr. .... 

Copland, Corbet by vice C. 


_ ro, beg hast 10 


3Dr. Lt. Blathwayte, Capt. by purch. vice 
Watson, ret. July 1820. 

Cornet B , Lt, by pureh, do. 

A, Maclachlan, Cornet do, do, 

8 Cornet Kelso, Lt. do. vice Elliott, 21 
20th do. 


Dr. 
H. Clagett, Comet do, do, 
12 J. B. Daubuz, do. do, vice Haxdoe., 
ret. od Aug. 
16 Cornet Baillie, Lt. do. vice Beauc , 


Dr. 20th Ju 
Williams, fm. 2 D. G. Cornet do, 
19 Gent. Cadet W. Osborne, fm. R. Mil, 
Coll. Cornet by pus. viee Dahcombe, 

Lt. Boulton, ur¢h. en 


Jornet do, Oe 
do. do. Taylot, tet. 

aug. 


Gils, Capt and 
A. ‘Capt. Dy: 
Hen. Be Phipps, Le da, 


LF. Lt. M*Conehy p58 Lt. vie 
Scott, cancellec 20th July 
4 Lt. Col. Piper, Lt. Col. By pureh. 
*) 
Mast. Serj, Moran, 
Capt, Fits Clarence, 
15 _Bt. Maj. Conolly, Maj. vice ie 
1 
quae 
“Lieut. Suthertand, h. 


fina} 
dali Nixon, be York. 


# 
woe 
tis 
| 
oe 
; 
Capt. Stockdale, Adj. ‘Vice Elrington, ; 
res. Adj. de. 
ts 
¢ 
? 


L at. O'’Reill Capt. pureh. vice 
Fo Suly 1820. 

Ensign Lieut. by pureh 

Cadet JB. Esteourt, fm. R. Mil. 


Coll. Ens. vice Strettell, 17th 
Ellis, Capt. vice 2 


Ensign Maclachlan, Lieut, do, 
Gent. Cadet A. Gammell, fm. R. Mil, 
Coll. Ensign 17th do. 
Nicolls, Ensign, vice 
5d do. 

. Mas. Johnson, fm. bh. p. Qua. 

Mas. vice Moore, ret. list isth May 


Tth July 

om Cadet H. Dallas, fin. R. Mil. Coll, 
Ensign do, 
Ensign Yates, Lieut. vice Stewart, pro. 
Cape Corps do. 
Cc. C. Craven, Ensign do. 
Ensign Fitz Gerald, Lieut. vice Coven- 
try, 4 Vet. Bn. od Aug. 


Lieut. Ra nond, Capt, vice Ritchie, 

dead 17th do. 

Ensign Brand, fm. 16 F. Lieut. do. 

Capt. Gell fm. 2 W, 1. Reg. Capt. vice 
dismissed 9th do, 

Lieut. iver, Capt. by vice 
Grant, ret. i7th do. 

Ensign rat. by purch, do do. 


Hon. H. F. ot Clair Erskine, 


Mout, Ilill, Capt. urch, 
20th July 


Bosign Gells, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet W. Buller, fm. R. Mil. 


cape comet cae. 
Ox, vice Fitz 
Clarence, 11 9th Aug. 
Med. Dep. James Craufurd, Hosp. Assist. to the 
Forces 13th Apr. 

Hosp. Assist. Lamont, fm. h. p. Hosp. 

Assist. vice Mi 48 F. dd Aug. 
Chap. Dep. Rev. G. Kendall, M. A. Chaplain to 


F 
Diggle, fm. h. p. R. York Ra, 
Capt. of a Cangas? Gent. Cadets, 
vice Erskine, h. 10th Aug. 
Lt. Austin, of late 5 Vet. Bry, Fort Maj. 
at Duncannon Fort, vice Quin, dead 


27th July. 
Exchanges. 
Bt, Ma), Die from 52 F, with Capt. Northey, 


h. p. ¥ 
Capt. Gale, fens 171 F. with 
25. F. with Capt. Capt’ 
‘ho, Riffe Brig. with Capt. Travers, 
—— Anderson, fm. 1 W. 1. R. with 
cer, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
fan 


fm Cape Corps with Capt. 
diff. with Capt. 


Gent. Cadet Lo ynne, fm. 
R. Mil. Coll, Ensign pureh. do, 
Lieut. Beamish, Capt. by pureh. viee, 
Burns, ret. 20th July 
Ensign han, Lieut, by purch. do, 
Pr. B. F. Gillies, Ensign by 

cae Mansell, Lieut. vice Frederick, 
ljth Aug. 

R. do. 
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Lieut. Nicholson, fm. 17 F. re i j 

Cary, h. 101 F. 
Wate, tm. 58 with Lieut. O'Neill, 
—— Richardson, fm. 1 Life Gds. 

— rec. 

with 
‘err 

p- rig. 

yer 


dy, h. p. euron's 
with Lieut. Edwards, 
‘ 
warren, fm. 50 F. with Lieut, Blackall, 
—— Peers, fm. 80 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. Jef. 
fery, h, p. 53 F. 
Ensign M‘Dermott, fin. 8 F. rec. diff. with 2d Lt. 
Ward, h, p. Rifle Brig. 
——— Close, fm. 47 F. with Ens. M y, 86 F. 
Wilton, fm. 57 F. with Ens. Smith, 92 F. 
a . Lum, fm. 61 F. with Ensign Dawson, h. p. 
fm, 3 Dr. G. with Paym. Lutyens, bh. 
Ass, Surg. Wharrie, fm. 86 F. with Ass. Surg. 
Thompson, 32 F 
Williams, fin, 50 F. with Ass, Surg. 
Young, Vet. Bn. 
Hett, fm. Rifle Brig. with Ass. Surg. 
Scott, h. 


forrison, fm. ditto, with Ass. Surg. 
Campbell, 7 Vet. Bn. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt. Col. Wigston, 3 F. G. 
F. 

+ Kipping, 4 F 
— 

. jatson te. 
Kent, #1 Dr. 
Grant, 78 F. 
Burns, 84 F. 
—— Lewis, 88 F. 
Lieut, Lambard, R. Horse Gds. 
Cornet Haydock, 12 Dr. 


—— Taylor, $2 Dr. 


lppointments Cancelled. 


Capt. Grant, 9 R. Vet. Bn. 
Lieut. Seott, 1 F. 
Streitell, 47 


Reinstated. 
Lt, Col. John Boseawen —— R. Mar. 
Capt. Lee, Rifle Brig. 

Dismissed. 


Capt. George, 77 F. 


Boocock . 
Dep. Ass. Com. Gen, Reynolds 
Deaths. 
Lt. Gen. P. Sinclair, Lybster, Caithness 


Sist Jam. 1820. 
L. S. Orde, Swinburn Castle, 


2d Aug. 
Maj. Gen. Borthwick, R. Art. at iat 
T. Caleraft, Kt, late of 3 


Capt 16 


Mil. 
Lieut. Fitz-Gerald, 53 F. Moorasuhully, Madras 


Oth Feb. 
Frederick, 84 F. 
—— Wilmot, R. Gar. Bn. London 26th June. 
Comets & Ensigns. Grindred, h. p. 11 Dr. 


cae. F. Killed in ac- 
“Thon In the Person Galt 2ist Deo. 1819. 


Vv F. 
Quar. Mast. Doyle, YF. 27th 
Mason, h. p. 7 W. I. n 10th Apr 
Fort Major Quin, Duncannon Fort. 


1821 
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45 Ensign fn. 50 F. Ensign, vice 
47 A. F. Strette ign vice OWT 
49 
2 
77 
=| 
BS 
ts 
4 
BS yh. p, Re Art, 
F. on passage from Ceylon on 
beard the Alexander 2iet May. 
ise 4 q Smith, h. 8 F, former) in Shrop- 
Gu. 30 with Copt- Deniell 
. G, ree. diff. with 
fm, 22 Dr. with Capt. Barlow, 
Lieut. Dt. fee. with Lieut 
Askew, h. p- 18 Dr. 
——-~ Lowry, fm. 8 F. rec. diff. with Licut. For- 
/ man, h. p. 95 F. 
f 


‘METEOROLOGICAL, ‘TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh; in the Observatory, Caltonhill.. 
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Aug Wind.) Weather. | ‘Ther. | Baro. | Witt. Weather, 
52 [29.510 M. 68) W. inf M..454/29,528)M. 63).)W.. [Rain morn. 
64)» 65 thunder B57 .480/E, 60S Thi fair day 
iy. 7 .680/M. 3. Fair and 18{ M. 60 (Cole. in morn, 
E. 654 nod |howery 19} B, 52] |mod jfalr day 
Uk. 60} .526)/E. 65 [rain aftern. | BE, 56 $}mod 
5 a7 539 Fair mom. || { 39 M \ 
ke wilh. rainy. day 69 
M. 47] .157|/M. 62.) W. man. {M. 36 E. {#rost morn. 
fim. 45°] .451)M. W 153) .620)M. W,jDull, with 
S61 60 thigh | 58 | 6L  jshws. of rain 
4 M, 484) W.. }Dull, with 25 M. 46] .155|M. Cole. |shs. of rain 
E.. 9 60 jshwrs, rain { 6054 jhigh jall day 
M. 48) .777M. Ws 964 |M. 45 |28.999) M. N, W,{Rain morn, 
104 E. 60 |, .829/E, Sigh, tle. 55 | .9)9)B, 68 high chang. day 
E. 59, G5 high, E. 55 mad 
M athe AS. M. 36 101 . ‘air oren. 
E. 896 high |Ditto 28 { 51 126.9086, rain aftern.: 
48 .756)M. 631s. day,. M, 425/29.184|M. 58) dp 
15{ |mod): |rain night 29{ EB. ALE. 58h 
M. 51 165M. 65)|S. W.]Rain morn. 39 M. 42 58 Rain morna 
56| 61 high, day. Quantity of rain, 2.700, » 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE weather since our last’ has: been favourable; riot only for the operations of the 
harvest, but also Highly conducive to .the filling and gradual ripening of grain. Tilly 
within these few days, thecheat has.not-been so intense as it was last harvest, nor will the 
crop be negrly. sp, early, ceady.in, the Highland districts, where ile 'eérn is not #Bove onet 
third cut down ; but, as the season, is.not far adyanced,and the present 
ing the ripening process with unusual rapidity, little: apprehension is ‘entertained of the 
safety of the crop. In thie southern ‘an@eatly districts the corns are, for. the, my 
cut, and a great part securéd in the barn-yard. Wheat, as was all along expected, turns 
out considerably above an average crop. 'Oats’ are ‘deficient in straw, and, upon 
Whole, will hardly reach ‘fair’ “Barley is visibly deticient, and stoeoksthin : the 
excessive rains abqut seed-time have told all along ‘on that species grainy Peas and 
beans on dry black lands filled. well,-end. may’ be a full crop off Klay Todt, 
the worm has been very:destriuctive to the young peas within’ thie oped, and sound seed) 
may be in request’ Wt spting:” Potatdes ‘have nov’ swelled’ so freely'us night’ have been 
expected, had there beent'a little more moisture iit the, soil about, the heginping of this 
month. ‘Tuxnips, rain, but are, in general, ima growing state, though, 
from the Jate'period of the season, they cannot now be expected to swell off to a weighty 
crop,” ‘Te prices of grairi have been nearly stationary throughout\:tHé month. The 
ports beingopen for the importation of oats, a slight fall in the price of that pete 
grein is anticipated, New hay, has sold very heavily, and ‘at Tow 
black eattle seems to hav itsaeme, and dealers. are now “selling ‘themed the? 


have reac 


at Very rediucéd prices it at present expecté that the 


south ‘untry 


be. brisk the. fairs in tis country. Little, wheat,hagyet been an 
tuations,:and the soil is, ix vathet dry for giving a regular braird to the Beale 


Theunusually warm weather which prevailed in August last Brought 
with a.ranidity sel wh in this country at that’ peri of 
ve, that, compared with last season, vegetation is now ¢gight days later. 108.) 


on: sap-Wwort “an September, six days! difference’; wid the'A stét 

which flowered on the 7th Mepteriber ast year, has yet opened its 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Wheat. Oatmeal. Moa! 

1820. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. uar. |Potat.|} 1820, eal |B.&P. Meal 

Boll] Prices. |Av.pr. oaf. p-peck Bis. Peck. Bls.) Peck 

Aug. 16 26 0.30 0 25 0 T1 1 O Aug. 151} 4791 72/1 2 

2 22 0 27 O22 0 24 O 25 OF] 21 10 4201 5 | 1 

22 027 6/20 0 240/200 LL 10 54611 5} 62/1 2 

Sept. 6 22 0 25 0 22 6 25 O}}.11 10 Sept. 439)1 84) 2 1 

15 22 0 26 0119 0 22 0119 025 11 0 10 14% 52011 40 
Glasgow. 

| 1820 Wiest, S40 Oats, 202 Barley, 320 lbs. Bns.&Pse. Flour, 

Dantzic.|For.red.{British. |] Irish. British. ||English.| Scots. ||Stir. Mea.|] 140 Ibs. ibs. 


S./s. d.jis. d.s.d.] s. dd. 
56156 39 OF21025 0) 20 27 0 


s Alls. d. fis.d.s. & s. 
56/56 59 01210250) 20 27 O}} — 


27 29 O22 25 0 {122.023 60! 


4 Aug. 16 | 
29 O22 25 O [122025 


3 


30) 5 356/56 59 0121025 20 27 6 27 29 O22 25 [22 022 60) 
Sept. 6 39 61210250] 20 270 50 G21 23 6 O21 G58 
lo 56128 38 6118022 0 246 51 0) 92 25 0 1120022 658 60) 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. 
1820. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. || 1820. 
Bolls.) Prices. Av. pr. y | Per Boll. Per Pek. 
dis s s & & d. Als d. s.d.j d. 
Aug. 18} 386 | 33 6 41 0] 59 O 280/21 26 617 25.0) 17 23 14/21 0 22 6 
25) 325157 0 41 59 7 260/'7 22 017 220] 17 220 2119 0 21 6 1 5 
Sept. 1) 259] 52 © 42 40 1 280117 22 17 220/17 220 28/19 0 20 1 4 
406 | SL 0 42 8 21 17 220) 17 22 0 20 6} 4 
15] 710 | 28.0 41 Of 54 7 25 Of 17 220) 17 220 11/118 0 20 1 3 
London. 
1820. W heat. Rye. || Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. Fiour, 2501b.} Quar. 


oljPotat. Pigeon. | Tick. BoP ng.) Grey.|| Fine.} 2d. | Loat. 


{—— —— 


Aug. 14)56 84/58 42) 350 56 40 45154 38]] 42 46/40 65 
21/64 84/26 40] 24 5418 28}24 21/358 42/36 42 46/58 44]/ 65 02 
28/64 84158 54] 18 26)24 40152 12646 65 65]! 0; 
Sept. 4) 68 84)38 40} 28 34 26 (24 21/38 40134 42 46140 60 65155 Go}O 11} 
11/68 80/58 499 28 36018 28 SOll36 40 42 46110 44]| 60 65155 11: 


Liverpool. 
flour. Oatin, ‘2401 b. 
1820. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans,| Pease, 
10. 45 Ib. 60 lb. per qr. | per qr. | per qr. 240 Ib. 196 Ib. Eng. | Scots. 
Aug. 1519 0110/5 84 5 40 42 | 45 52 | 36 56 147 48/44 46} 26 3 
2290 1101/3 5353 5S 40 42 | 45 52) 356 54 [47 48/44 46126 40/52 34}28 5! 
299.010913 43 5 G 40 42 | 44 50 | 356 54 147 48/44 46126 40/52 5) 
Sept. 518 253 7145 5 5] 140 42 | 44 50 | 36 54 147 48/44 16126 40/32 51 
21176 95135 23 539 4 G1 38 40 42 46 | 56 54 144 4541 44150 54150 2 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1820. |Wht.| Rye. Oats. | Beans, |Pease. atm. Wht. Rye. | Barley, Oats. |Beans.|Pease. 
Tse dfs. diss dots ats. alls. dfs dis. d.jss 
Aug. 5/735 0} 46 2/57 627 46 46 6/26 8173 9) 46 36 11 28 O45 5/45 1) 
10/57 928 61 46 16 9/26 873 9145 57 6 128 114k 
19/72 4144 2157 4145 10 9735 36 5 127 445 916 
91 43 «6 1} 6 146 0/26 72 O36 7/23 5 
Sept. 2)71 5142 8137 226 01 45 6 36 3126 8'45 


Aggregate Average of British Corn, per quarter, in England and Wales, for the Six 
Weeks preceding August 12. . 
Wheat, 71s, Hd.—Rye, 45s. 2d.—Barley, 56s. 5d.—Oats, 27s, 1d.—Beans, 44s. 5d.—Pease, 45s. 11d. 


_ Average Prices of Corn in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding August 15. 
Wheat, 70s, 5d.—Rye, 41s. 2.—Barley, 37s. 7d.—Oats, 27s, 1d.—Beans, 39s, Sd.—Pease, 10s. Od. 
Oatmeal, per boll, 21s. 5d.—Bear or Big, 278. 9d. 
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Tea, Bohea, per lb. . 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

Muse. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Brazil, Brown, « 
White, « 
Refined, Double Loaves, 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto,. . 
Small Lumps, . . 
Large ditto, . .. 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
MoLAssEs, British,. . . 
CorrEE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

St Domingo, . « « 

PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 

SeinttsJam. Rum 160.P. 

Brandy, gal. . 
Geneva, «© © e 
Aqua, . 

Wives, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 

Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, 
LoGwoon, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, ... 
Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 
Cubs, 
Caraccas fine, Ib. 
Timber, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, . . . 
Honduras Mah > 
Tar, American, bre. 
Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, 

Fiax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. 

Mars, Archangel, . 

BristLes, Peters. Firsts, 

ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 

Montreal ditto, cwt. 


Whale, tun, . 
Topacco, Virg. fine, . 
inferior, 
CoTTons, Bowed Georgia, 
Sea Island, fine, 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambucco, 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICES CURRENT.—SeEPTEMBER 9, 1820. 
LEITH. Guiascow. | LIVERPOOL. 
@ @ -|- @ - 
60s. 65 | 58 61 | 57 59 
7 86 | 61 76 | 60 71 
84 96 | — aw | 76 84 
== 27 35 
130 145 | — 
103 12 |— — 105 
94 98 | — = | 98 102 
92 96 | — — | 90 98 
47 56 | — — | 48 50 
30 31 | 28 29 0 | 30 om 
130 132 | 129 130 /120 128 
100 121 | — — |100 118 
124 136 | — aw» 1120 133 
126 128 | — 1125 127 
8} 83) 8} 84 | 9 
33 0d 32129 2110/2 9 32 
40 46]— 
26 29|— 
731 _ 
60 — 
34 55 | — 
30 32) — _ 
60 65 | — 
£7 —1/515 6 016 6 15 
8 | — —i7 15 8 5 
7 —i710 8 O1710 — 
9 11};91010 910 
9s 64 11617 6 8 618 0 9 O 
16 
22 23 | — 
60 — | 58 60 | 58 one 
62 
47 
44 — | 4 
58 100 | -- 
48 54] — | 
75 20 | — 
310 
34 35 | — 
41 46 | 37 38 | 37 —_ 
38 44 | 32 32.6 | 32 . 34 
32 ow | 33 34] — 
84(p.brl.— | 30 . 3h — 
«wi 8 84) 72. 8/0 640 8 
ae G 64; 510 af 0. af 
1-10, 2. 1.12: 04 2,4 
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LONDON. 
2 142 2 
2836 
57 59 
60 76 
72 82 
28 29 
34 53 
1 1db.)12 
92 113 
97 107 
87 88 
97 107 
25 6 
110 134 
145 148 
26 40 
6.8 
350 650 
500 540 
300 650 
35 45 
610 70 
610 790 
8 0 90 
100 106 
oll 410 
17 0 
18 0 _ 
51 52 
43 am 
4110 42 
59 60 
65 75 
16 
40 
34 40 
31 
28 
08 09 
1 0 1 03 
| 
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Course of Exchange, London, September 12.—Amsterdam, 12 : 7. Ditto, at sight, 
12:4. Rotterdam, 12: 8 Antwerp, 12: 9. 


37: 8 Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 80. Bourdeaux, 26: 10. 


Register.—Commercial Report. 


(Sept. 


Hamburgh, 37 : 7. Altona, 
Frankfort on the 


Maine, 156. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 433. Oporto, 483, 
Rio Janeiro, 54. Dublin, 7 per cent. Cork, 8 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 104. New dollars, 
L.0 : 4: 104. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 4: 11}. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 
10s. 6d.—Belfast, 10s. 6d.—Hamburgh, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s. 


Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from August 16 to September 13, 1820. 


Aug. 16. | Aug. 23. | Aug. 30.| Sept. 6. |Sept. 13. 
3 per cent. reduced, 68 68% 684 — tine 
3 per cent. consols, 67} 68 67% 673 67} 
33 per cent. do. , 763 77 77 7ik 764 
4 per cent. do. $62 87 87 
5 per cent. navy annuities encore] 1023 103 103} 103} 103} 
India Stock, 2153 215 215 
Bonds, 2l pr. | 2lpr. | 22 pr. | 22 pr. ~ 
Exchequer bills, 2d. na 5 pr. | 5 pr. 5 pr. | 3 pr. 2 pr. 
Consols for ACCOUNL, 67 68 68} 673 
French 5 per cents. 78f. 75ec. | — |77f. d5c 


Armitage, J. Birmingham, saw-maker 

Barrow, J. Bramall, Cheshire, dealer 

Retteley, R. Standon, Staffordshire, maltster 

Bird, H. Bristol, cheese-factor 

Brotherton, J. and W. Liverpool, tailors 

Brown, J. R. New Road, St Pancras, statuary 

Browne, W. H. Bristol, broker 

ya R. W. Bridlington, linen-draper 

Canby, J. Birmingham, sword-maker 

Corfield, W. Norwich, tanner 

Donaldson, A. Liverpool, linen-draper 

Edwards, W. Battle, Suasex, toyman 

Ellis, plater 

Faulkner, T. Hayes Court, Leicester Square, 

straw hat-manufacturer 

Fotheringham, W. A. D. Plymouth Doek, coal- 

merchant 

Fisher, M. Tintern, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper 

Freeman, T., and H. H. Jones, Worcester, tal- 
low-chandlers 

Greaves, J. Birmingham, victualler 

fiimson, T. F. and J. Nottingham, merchants 

Goldsworthy, W. Sun Tavern Fields, rope maker 

Gregson, L. Spindlestone, Northumberland, corn 
merchant 

Handley, S. Helderstone, Staffordshire, miller 

Hali, J. North Shields, master mariner 


Harvey, J. Bull Head Passage, Leadenhall Mar- 
ket, poulterer 


Harrison, H and B, Corovan, Laurence Pountney 
Lane, merchant 
Hilton, C. Over Darwen, Lancashire, whister 
Housman, J. Bromagrove, wooi-dealer 
Hully, C. Lancaster, twine-manufacturer 
saacs, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Jacobs, J, Bristol, glass-manufacturer 
John, J. Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper 
King, G. Norwich, brandy -merchant 
Langford, J. Milk Street, Cheapside, haberdasher 
Longhurst, W. Tonbridge, ironmonger 
Machan, L. Sheffield, millwright 
May, E. and J. Bristol, schoolmasters 
Milthorpe, J. Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothicr 
Mil » J. Castle-street, Houndsditch, jeweller 
Mills, C, Collumpton, fellionger 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
July and 20th August 1820; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Moses, A. Fleur-de-lis Street, Spitalfields, leather 
manufacturer 
Moule, B. Stone, Staffordshire, innkeeper 
Neale, C. Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire 
Newell, R. Hereford, tailor 
Newbold, J. Leamington Priors, butcher 
Nutt, R. Deptford Lower-road, fellmonger 
Parish, J. Salisbury, linen-draper 
Phillips, T. A. Ardwick, Lancashire, brewer 
Redhead, T. Ulverstone, mercer 
Richardson, B, Brighton, builder 
Rin,,, S. Bristol, earthenwaré dealer 
Rollings, W. Sutton-upon-Trent, Nottingham- 
shire, victualler 
Royle, J. F. Pall Mall, fancy paper-manufacturer 
Rudd, C. Rochdale, woollen-draper 
Sewell, J. Egremont, Cumberland, innkeeper 
Smith, R, A. Sheffield, grdcer 
Smith, J. Bristol, stationer 
Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Spratly, T. Mill Wall, Poplar, victualler 
Samson, T. Wee coach-maker 
Sampson, T. Sise-lane, auctioneer 
Stevens, R. Banstead, Surrey, cordwainer 
Swift, J. Leeds, dyer 
Taylor, J. T. Merton, eee, silk-manufacturer 
Taylor, H, Manchester, and E. Taylor, Blackley, 
calico-printers 
Thornton, D. Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, victualler 
Thorp, T. Reddish, Lancashire, calieo-printer 
Toll, W. St German’s, Cornwall, miller 
Toller, L. Godmanchester, corn-merchant 
Tozer, J. Bristol, woollen-draper 
Watkins, T. J. Salford, dealer in weft 
Warburton, T. Norwich, Cheshire, and G. Pat- 
sons, Liverpool, sail-makers 
West, J. Little Newport-street, haberdasher 
Whitmore, F. jun. Walham Green, Fulham, 
Ed 
iams, E. Edmonton, 
Woodcroft, J. Cleveland street, Fitzroy-square, 
linen-draper 
Wood, W. Holm Farm, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber 
Wright, C, Hackney, victualler 
Wroots, R. Sleaford, Lincolnshire, drapet 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIEs and DivipENDs, announced 
August 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


es, Cupar Fife, merchant 
and Co. Leith; R. and W. Ballin- 
vall and Co. Rotterdam; and Ballingall, 
frown, and Co. Glasgow, merchants 
fasgew, curriers 


‘n, Archibald and Co. G 
esher and cattle- 


Buchanan, Walter, Glasgow, 
dealer 

Rulloch, John, Campsie, lime-merchant 

Carruthers, David, Raggiewhat, Dumfries-shire, 
cattle-dealer 

Collins, James and Edward, Glasgow, paper-ma- 
nufacturers 

Cumming, George, Inverness, merchant 

Geddes, George, Stromness, late merchant 

Gould, Alexander, Muthill, near Crieff, builder 
and mason 

Hamilton, D. and J. Glasgow, brick-makers 

tawson, Alexander, Glasgow, merchant 

Macdonald, Donald, Monar, grain-dealer 

Macdougall, John, partner of A. Macdougall and 
Co. Greenock, merehant 

Macgregor, James, Kinelaven, cattle-dealer 

Mackintosh, William, Glasgow, merchant E 

Maeviear, Alexander and Co. Glasgow, brick- 
makers 

Menzies, James, Glasgow, fish-curer 


Moffat, John, jun. Glasgow, hosier 
Oswald, William and Co. Leith, merchants and 


agents 

Pettigrew, John, Glasgow merchant and agent 
Prin le, James, Haddington, tanner 
Ritchie, David, Arbroath, merchant 
Heh James, Edinburgh, baker 

mith, Thomas, Glasgow, mason and bui 
Wright, Malcolm, Paisley, mer C 


awick, carpet-manufaeturer 


DIVIDENDS. 


Caw, James, Benchill, Perthshire; by R. Peddie» 


writer in Perth 


Henderson, Thomas and William, and Co, Edin 


burgh, merchants; by R. Thomson, jun. 
merchant there 


M‘Knight, Samuel, — Kirkeudbright, mer- 


_ chant ; by W. A. Roddan, accountant there 
Reid, John, Glasgow, cabinet-maker and timber- 
by Archibald Lawson, merchant 
ere 
Stevenson, Colin, Coul, cattledealer; by R. 
Macnicol]], merchant, Glasgow. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1819. Nov. 24. At Bhangulpore, Ben- 
gal, the lady of Capt. John Orelians, of the 
Hill Rangers, a son. 

1820. May 13. Mrs Bryden, of Sand- 
sting, Shetland, a daughter. 

June 28. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
M‘Grigor, 70th regiment, a son. 

July 23. In Wexford, the lady of Major 
Wall, 35th regiment, a son. 

24. At Walton-on-Thames, the lady of 
the Hon. Grey Bennet, a daughter. 

_29. At Benfield, the lady of Daniel Mac- 
kinnon, Esq. a daughter. 

30. Lady Charlotte Macgregor Murray, 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Dr Murdoch, a son. 

3l. The lady of Dr Thomas Y. Simons, 
of South Carolina, a daughter. 

August 1. At Rothmaise, Mrs Forbes, 
a daughter. 

_2. At Woodslee, the lady of George 
Scott Elliot, Esq. of Lariston, a son. 

— Lady Minto, a daughter. 

4. At Islabank, the lady of Peter Wed- 
derburn, K'sq. a son. 

— At London, Viscountess Ebrington, 
a son, 

5. At Glasgow, the Iady of Lieutenant 
Murray, 91st regiment, a son. 
po: At Woodhouselee, Mrs Tytler, a 

6. In Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Campbell of Possil, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Norman 
Lockhart, Ksq. a son. 

8. In York Place, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Rear-Admiral Otway, a son. 


9. At 5, Pitt Street, Mrs Harbourne 
Strachan, a daughter. 

J0. At Rachan Cottage, Mrs Couper, a 
daughter. 

11. At 50, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Dr Gairdner, a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Scott, 105, 
George Street, a daughter. 

— At No. 18, Forth Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Orr, a son. 

13. At 56, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alexander Thomson, a daughter. 

— At Dalhousie Castle, the Lady Mary 
Hay, a daughter. 

— At Clifton, the lady of Dr M‘Robert, 
78th regiment, a daughter. 

16. At Hutton Hall, the lady of Colonel 
C. Bruce, C. B. a son. 

1j. At Edinburgh, Mrs White of How- 
den, jun. a daughter. 

18. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. 
Houston Stewart, Royal Navy, a son and 
heir. 

— At Kemnay House, Mrs Burnett, of 
Kemnay, a son. 

19. Mrs Leslie, of Warthill, a son. 

20. In Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the 
Right Honourable Lady Anne Fraser, a son. 

— At 76, George Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs William Burn, a son. 

21. At Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon. 
Mrs Colville, a daughter. 

22. Mrs M‘Farlan, 58, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At his Lordship's house, Piccadilly, 
London, the Countess of Rosebery, a 
daughter. 

. 23. At Whiteside Cottage, Polmont, 
Mrs Clark, a son. 
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23. At Buckland, near Plymouth, the 
lady of Captain Sir John Gordon Sinclair, 
Bart. Royal Navy, a son and heir. 

24. At Cornhill, near Aberbeen, the lady 
of David Young, Esq. a son. 

Lately. At Willey Place, Farnham, the 
lady of Charles Grant, Esq. a daughter. 

The Countess of Verulam, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 30. At Philadelphia, North Ame- 
rica, Frederick Campbell Stewart, Esq. of 
Ascog, to Miss Maria Smith, second 
daughter of the late Judge Smith, of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

June 23. At Corfu, Major-General Sir 
Frederick Adam, to the Siguora Diaman- 
tina Pallatiano. 

July 22. At Windlesham, Surrey, the 
Rev. Joseph Henry Taylor, of Brighton, 
to Jemima Maria, second daughter of the 
late Sir William Fraser, Bart. of Bedford 
Square. 

24. At Auldgirth, Dumfries-shire, James 
Martin, Esq. merchant in Glasgow, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the iate Mr 
Williain Gordon, Hiliend. 

31. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Arthur 
Buist, of Charleston, South Carolina, to 
Susan Stewart, second daughter of the late 
Charles Ballantine, Esq. of Burntisland. 

August 1. At Brachouse, James Stewart, 
Esq. of Crossmount, and Captain in the 
82d regiment of foot, to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Campbell, Boreland. 

— At George Street, Edinburgh, Mit- 
chell Patison, Esq. 8.S.C. to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr John Bryce, Carluke, 

— At Newton-Stewart, the Rev. Charles 
Anderson, minister of Closeburn, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Wm. Macmillan, Esq. 
of Polbae. 

2. At Edinburgh, Francis Cobham, 
Esq. M. D. of the island of Barbadoes, to 
Mary Harvie, eldest daughter of William 
Gordon M‘Crae, Esq. 

3. At Linslade Church, Buckingham, 
the Rev. James Main, Vicar of Linslade, 
to Eliza Jean, fourth daughter of the late 
David Fell, Esq. of Caversham Grove, in 
the county of Oxford. 

8. At Fenton, John Hope, Esq. 89th 
regiment, to Helen, youngest daughter of 
the late George Bogue, Esq. of Wood- 
hall. 

— At Leith, Mr John Taylor, merchant, 
to Jane, daughter of Wm. Lamont, Esq. 
ae Surveyor of his Majesty’s Cus- 

9. At London, Colonel. Alexander W ood- 
ford, of the Coldstream Regiment of Guards, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty, to Charlotte 
Mary Anne Fraser, eldest daughter of the 
late Charles Henry Fraser, Esq. formerly 
his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Circle of Lower Saxony. 

—— At London, William Bowles, Esq. a 


[Sept. 
Captain in the Royal Navy, to the Honour. 
able Frances Temple, eldest daughter 9; 
the late Viscount Palmerston, and sister to 
the present. 

10. At Barnagad, Argyllshire, Lieut, 
Alexander Campbell, 77th regiment, to 
Miss Catharine, youngest daughter of Dr 


' John M‘Dougal, late of Cragganach. 


ll. At Aberdeen, Alexander Dunlop, 
Esq. advocate, Kdinburgh, to Margaret 
Clementina, youngest daughter of the late 
James Gordon, Esq. merchant in Banff. 

12. At London, Alex. Watson J.aw, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s service, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Robert Ro- 
manes, of Cheapside. 

— At Chelsea, Charles C. Young, Esq. 
of Burton Crescent, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late James Hay, Esq. of 
Sloane Street. 

— Capt. Bdward Hollingworth Dela- 
fosse, R. N. to Sophia, daughter of the 
Rey. George Young, A. M. of Lambeth 
Terrace, 

14. John Jeffrey, Esq. George Street, 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Helen, eldest 
daughter of Dr James Hunter, Professor 
of Logic in the University of St Andrew's. 

17. At the Manse of Tough, William 
Scott, Esq. Campfield, to Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. Alexander Urquhart, minister 
of the gospel at Tough. 

19, At London, Campbell Marjoribanks, 
Esq. of Upper Wimpole Street, to Mrs 
Parker, widow of the late Wm. Parker, 
K'sq. of Bengal. 

23. Lieutenant-Colonel Raikes, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Henry Boulton, Esq. of Givon’s 
Grove, Surrey. 

28. At Flatt, Liddesdale, Roxburghshire, 
Robert Elliott, Esq. of Redhugh and 
Tarras, to Jessie, eldest daughter of John 
Elliot, Esq. 

At Glasgow, Henry Halket, Esq. to 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander Mac- 
donald, Esq. merchant. 

29. At Edinburgh, William Thomas 
Carruthers, Esq. of Dormont, to Helen, 
daughter of the late Donald Maclachlan, 
Kisq. of Maclachlan. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant W. C. 
Anderson, Royal Horse Artillery, to Miss 
Gibson of Harehope, only child of the late 
George Gibson of Brewlands, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

1819. Nov. 12. .At Bombay, James 
Erskine, Lieutenant of the 4th regiment of 
Native Infantry, youngest son of the late 
Colonel James Francis Erskine. 

1920. April 14. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, whither he had gone for the benefit 


of his: health, Hugh Spottiswood, Esq- of 
the Civil Service of the Madras Establish- 
ment. 

At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward's 
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Island, North America, the Rev. Mr An- 
drew Nicholl, minister of that place. 

15. At Balise River’s Mouth, in_ the 
Bay of Honduras, Miss Pringle Home, 
daughter of the late Alexander Home, Esq. 
formerly of Bassendean, im Berwick- 
shire. 

21. On his passage from the island of 
Ceylon, to his native land, Captain John 
Ritchie, of the 73d regiment, eldest son of 
Mr James Ritchie, Rhynd. 

31. At Sierra Leone, Mr Henry Alex. 
Elliot, Royal Navy, youngest son of the 
Rev. Robert Elliot, of Maitland Street, 
Edinburgh. 

June Y. At Demerara, in the 27th year 
of his age, of an alarming epidemic fever 
prevalent at that place, Captain James 
Grant, of the brig Glory of Aberdeen. 

21. On board the ship Hibberts, Captain 
Peat, on his passagefrom Jamaica to this 
country, Robert Murray, Esq. of Knap- 
dale, in that island. | 

27. At Blackriver, David Hutchison, 
Esq. of Coffee Grove, in the parish of 
Manchester, Jamaica. 

July 3. At Trieste, Colonel Simpson, of 
the Royal Imperial Marines, (a native of 
Fifeshire,) Scotland. 

16. At Wasthouses, aged’ 78, Gideon 
Walkinshaw. . He was father to 12, grand- 
father to G4, and great-grandfather to 41, 
making a total of 117; 30 of whom are 
dead, and 87 living; he had been in the 
employ of the Marquis of Lothian for 61 
years; 84 of his progeny are yet at his 
Lordship’s works. 

17. At Blairlogie, Susan Wallace, wife 
of the Rev. William Anderson, minister of 
the gospel there, aged 42. 

24. At Kelso, in the 21st yearof his age, 
Mr James Gillies, younger son of Mr 
George Gillies, rector of Kelso grammar 
school. 

— At Alloa, Mrs Margaret Cowie, wife 
of John Drummond, Ksq. writer there. 

— At Newbottle, Diana, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Donald Macleod, of 
St Kilda. 

26. At Hamilton, Mr Archibald Allan, 
architect. 

— At Holywood Manse, the Rev. Dr 
Crichton, minister of that parish. 

28. At Burns .'e, Thomas Crichton, Esq. 
formerly in the service of the Honourable 
the East India Company. 

29. At Joxtith Park, near Liverpool, 
Eliza Anna, wife of Mr John Macintyre, 
merchant, and daughter of General Fer- 
rier, Dumbarton Castle, aged 32. 

— At Inverness, James Errol Gray, Esq. 
surgeon. 

30. At Stobcross, Mary Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Mr Thomas Rowan, writer. 

— At Glasgow, in the 88th year of his 
age, John Love, Esq. ‘merchant, Glas- 
gow, 
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30. At Worksop, Nottinghamshire, Ro- 
bert Barber, Esq. in the 85th year of his 


31. At Chessels’s €ourt, Edinburgh, 
Wilhelmina Marjoribanks, wife of William 
Jamieson, merchant. 

— Athis house, St Andrew's Square, 
Edinburgh, Dorothea Clerk, eldest daugh- 
ter of Joseph Bell, Esq. surgeon. 

August 1. At Blackness, Linlithgow- 
shire, where he had gone for the recovery 
of his health, Mr George Allan, merchant 
in Liverpool, son of Mr James Allan, 
merchant in Glasgow. 

— At AlJlantield, near Leith, Mrs Allan, 7 
relict of the late Mr John Allan, of Allan- 
field. 

2. At Chapel, Fifeshire, Robert Arnott, 
Esq. in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. David V-ick- 
son of Persilands, one of the ministers of 
this city. 

3. At Glenpark, Janet Agnes Bell, 
daughter of Thomas Bell, Esq. Wharton 
Place, Edinburgh. 

4. At Balstack, in the parish of Hutton, 
aged 69 years, David Graham, Ksq.- 
banker, and late Mayor of Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

5. At Brussels, Major-General Sir Wm. 
Nicholson, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Ros- 
well, the last of the name in the direct line 
of the ancient family of the Boswells of 
Balmuto. 

— At Paisley, Thomas Smith, Esq. 
late merchant in Glasgow. | | 

_ 6. At Stank, in the parish of Ruthwell, ‘ 
in the 85th year of her age, Miss Sophia ) 
Richardson. 

— At Forres, William Tuiloh, Esq. of ; the 
Bogton, and formerly of Calcutta. 7 

~— At his house, St Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, David Craigie, second son of 
Joseph Bell, Esq. surgeon. fe 

7.-1n Duke Street, Westminster, in her 
86th year, the daughter of the late Dr : 
Hutton, more than half a century ago 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 
— At Whitsome Manse, Berwickshire, 
the Rev. George Drummond. 
— At Walls, Miss Jane Ker, eldest 1 
daughter of Gilbert Ker, Esq. and 


— At his house, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Brown, Esq. bookseller. 
— On 26th July, Jane, infant daughter, ' 
and on 7th August, Mary, in her 14th ee 


ear, then only daughter of Mr Richard | i 
— At London, John Urquhart, Esq. 4 eee 
of the Ordnanee Office. Peo, 
8. At Coombe House, Surrey, aged 64 a 


Beeston Long, Esq. one of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England. 
— At Gilmerton, Miss Christian Trot- 
ter, daughter of the late Thomas Trotter, 
Esq. merchant Edinburgh. 
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Registe--— Deaths. 


K. P. and Governor of the counts of Kil- 
kenny. Heis succeeded by bis next bro 
ther, James. now Earl of Ormonde and 


— At Norwich, aged 46, Capcain Ro. 
best Tinker, R. N.who sigeahzed bim- 
self by his mtreped bravery im several en 

in be had received 21 
wounds—Captam Tinkler was boy 
on board bis Majesty's ship Bounty (Cap- 
tam Blah) the cme the crew of 
that ship mutinied m the South Seas, in 
the year 1789, and was one of the 12 per- 
sons who, with the Captain, were turned 
adrift im a beat by the mutineers. 

12. At Edimburgh, Mr John Swanston, 
merchaxt. 

— At Dumfries, in the 23d vear of his 
age, Mr David Jefferson, writer. 

— Miss Frances Dysart Home, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Roder: Home, mimister of 
Polwarth. 

13. At Edinburgh. Mr: Finlayson, wi- 
dow of Mr William Finkyson, formerly 
of Savannab-la- Mar, Jamaica 

— At Bingsburz! 


— At Edimborgh, Mr James Johnston. 
ver. 


— At Leith, Rebert, son of Mr James 
Ainshe, merchant there. 
18. Io the eighth year of her age, Sophia 


pe 
iS. Ar Mr James 
Depute Clerk to the Commission of 
— At Mr Mos 
merchact. aged GR 

At Bach. Major-General Sr 
Themes Caleraft, Knight of the orice 
Marta Theresa. Tower and Swori 
Gout m the seomach was the 
canse ef ts sadden 

21. At Brussels, Lieutemant Genera) 
Ewen Baillie. Bart 

— Sr Hugh Iegis ef Miter 

22 At Abercatroer, Miss Baker. 
of the late Capt. Joseph Baker. Reval 

Malcolm, Esq. Collector of bis Majes-’s 
Custors. Kirkaldy. 

A ber bonse, Castle Street, Dumiee. 
Miss Macica Conmsable 

— At Lathrisk, Charles Maio’. « 
Rankeleur, ome of bis Majestr’s 
Lieutenants for Fifeshire. 

— At bis bewse im Gresvener Place. 
Leadon, the Right Hen. Lord Suvell. = 
bis 64th year. His Lerdship was 
sen ef the Right Hen H. Buisten 
fermeriy Chancellor of the 

26. Mr Thomas Stremg, merchant 


— At Clovs, Lady Niven 

27. At Carlisle, Mr Francis Jollic, bx 
proprietor of the Csrlisie Journal 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Rachel) Acc 
Morrieson, widow of Majer Devid Mer- 
reson, of the Hon. Ebst Indis Cempery’s 
service. 

SL. In the 72d year of his age. Mr 
William Young, for many years acing 
partner im the Caledonian Poutery, 


Lumsden of 


gow. 

Sept. 1. At Montrose, in bis GOth rear. 
Bathe John Milne. 

Lately. At Paris, Wiliam Them: 
Sandiford, Esq. <n 
Bombay Establishment, and Aid-de-( "> 
to General Abercromby during the Mysore: 
war. 

At Bouverie Street, Londen, of apop- 
lexy, in his S0th year, James Dobie, Psy 
solicitor, for 34 years secretary to ‘be 
Scottish C 

Oa board the Streath»m, East Indu- 
man, on his passage from Bengal to Chins. 
in October last, Richard Turnbull, Asstt- 
ant-Surgeon, third son-of the bie Jobo 
Turnbuil, Esq. of Bramxton. 

_ At Cape, Castle, on the coast of Africs. 
in the menth of April last, of 3 fever, o- 


Aliinia Georgiana, eldest daughter to Mr casioned by exposure t6 the effiuvia from - 


and Mrs Gerden of Auchiunies. 
— At Ghsegew, Mrs Hay, relict of 
ne Hay, Esq. of Paris, Perthshire. 
— At Lude, Calenel John Roberton. 


the marshes, when , Mr Joseph 
Wilson, surgeon of the ship Indian of Live*- 
pool, son of Mr J. Wilson, Middlemains ¢! 
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& At Tasbank. Mo Yours. 
spouse of Charles Gutbre, Esq. of 
Love. daugherr of the inte Mr Little. 
& At Leverpeol. Ge celebrated Mos 
Margaret M-Asor. woese taculty ef do 
gate mse to so discos about 
= Tears ance. 
i@ at Uleombe Place. che 
olet year of age. the Most Honourable 
Ossory 
— At Ayr. Adam Scewart, Esq. late of 
Liverpool. m bas year. 
IL. At te Hom Lady 
| At Nerth Leth. Mr Themas Re- 
bertson, late Commander of the Roval 
4 
— 
14. At Edinburgh, Mr Richard Clee- 
hern, solicstor at law. 
iG. At Edmmburgh, Jobn Livineton 
Campdeil. Fag. Achslader, 
17. At Edinburgh. John Livingstone. 
* Esq. of Shortridge-bead, writer in Edin- 
burgh. 
ton. A 
f 
/ 


